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TlfK LATE GEORGE ARCHIBAl.D DOUGLAS 
STUART, I.C.S. 

Ti!K (lejilli of Mr. O. A. D. Siiiari, T.C.S., Director of Agriculture, 
■Miulriis, ciime aK a severe blow to tin- De])artnieut which he has so 
ably directed during the last 5 years and to his many friends in 
India. .Mr. Stuart, who was born on 1st Decend>er, 1879, was the 
.son of Mr. (b IT. Stuart, a former Director of Public Tustructioh. 
and the ne]»hew of Sir Rarold Stuart. He Avas educated at 
AVeymouth S< hool and Emmanuel College, f.'ambridge. He joined 
the Indian Civil Service in the year 1902, his first post being that of 
Assistant. Collector of Pollachi Division in tliQ Coimbatore District. 
'Phereafter he AA’as engaged in Settlement work in the Salem District 
ajid also in the districds of Chingieput and North Arcot. Tn 1911 
he acted as Director of Agriculture for a short period, and received 
t .*le permanent appoititment in 1916, on the trajisfer of Mr. D. T. 
(hadAvick to the post of Indian Trade CommTs.sioner in London, 
Avhich hehchl tothedateof his death. To folloAV tAA'o Directors of 
the calibre-of Mr. M. E. Cftuchman and Mr. D. T. ChadAvicft A\'as i^o 
light task, but Mr. Stuart soon e.stablished himself in the confidence 
and affection of the members of his Department, and the pleasant 
relations whicli existed betAveen them continued to the end. He 
officiated for Mr. Mackenna in the post of the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India for *ix mouths dn, 1919. Mr. Stuart's 
popularity Avas not confined to Madras and he was a genuine 
favourite Avith all the members of the Department throughout India. 
He w®B one of the ablest and most popular members of the Board 
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of Agriculture where his practical commonsense combined with a 
genuine confidence in his Department earned him the respect of 
every one. , 

The affection and <?steem in which ]\Ir. Stuart w'as held by the 
members of the Madras Agricultural Department has been admirably 
summarized by one of them as follows :—“ His sympathy for the 
Madras Agricultural Department was whole-hearted. He never 
promised if he saw no chance of performing. If he promised to 
help, he helped to the best of his ability and never spared himself. 
He never took credit that was due to another.” 
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SOME dOHUON INDIAir 


No. 18 . tm INDIiN HOOT-S^AEBd^ 

{PA88EM mnmms imms). 


' »Y 

T. BAINBRIOGB FLBTCHIB, B.N., F.L8., F.BA, F.^, 

Imperial Eetomdagiit ; 

AND 

0. M. mOLM, 1I.B.0.U., F.B.S., F.Z.& 

The Indian House-Sparrow needs little introduction to our 
readers, as it is only too familiar throu^out India, oocurriag 
abundantly in all towns and by no means unrommonly in aU 
country districts. The Indian race differs subtly frmn the form so 
familiar in Europe in bein^ ustiidiy much whiter about the sides of 
the head and in having more^biack below the eye and at the base 
<of the cheeks, so that the Eastern form looks mote brightly coloured 
than the Western, but these character vary co^idtmddy and the 
Indian race is not now considered as more than a local form of the 
European species. Howpver, as Hume says, “ What b k! a name 1 
Call him domestim or indim, it doesn’t alta hb depraved natdie, 
does not make him one whit less detestable—only thme b aeertnin 
hieu8 a non luoendo sarcasm imn^Nd bf lie Xmnean luund that 

• 

’ aggravates. 

“ If doniesticity consists ^ *uppn the punkah-ropes 
all day, chit, chit, (hit, dhltterb^ ceafibBsl^jirhim a ^dow wants 
to work, banging d»wn in anpy coidtict with •another wretch on 
to the table, upsetting the Mi end ^ying bid Hairy udth 
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everything, strewing one’s drawing-room daily with straw, feathers, 
rags, and every conceivable kind of rubbish in insane attempts to 
build a nest where no nest can be—if, I say, these and fifty similar 
atrocities constitute domesticity, heaven defend us from this 
greatly lauded virtue, and let us cease to preach to our sons the 
merits of domestic wives 1 Conceive a wife evincing similar 
tendencies ! Why, there isn’t a jury in the country who w'ould 
not return a verdict of ‘ sarve her right,’ even if the unhappy 
husband should have wrung her neck before the golden lioneymoon 
bad run out.” 

The above condemnation of the Sparrow is certainly sweeping 
but there is no doubt that this bird must be regarded as a decided 
pest of all well-ordered households in a country such as India, 
where the numerous open doors and wundows afford easy entrance 
and exit and the lofty rooms an<l verandahs, with their heavy 
projecting cornices and numerous chinks and crevices, provide the 
Sparrow with such a convenient variety of suitable Jiesting-places. 
Noisy, pugnacious and untidy null perliaps sum up the cliaiacter 
of this bird. Cunning, crafty, hardy, and well-nigh omnivorous, 
it has become a parasite of the human race and is well described 
by the epithet of “ the avian rat,” flourishing especially in hx alities, 
such as towns, w'here human activities have upset the normal 
balance of Nature and destroyed or driven away the natural 
checks, especially the birds of prey w'hich help to reduce the 
numbers of this bird in rural areas. 

In Europe, America and Australia the House-sparrow is justly 
regarded as a very serious pest of growing crops and, although 
relentless' persecution is carried on and its numbers kept in check, 
iths still able to inflict annually loss and damage that can only be 
reckoned in millions of pounds. In India, things are not quite 
so bad mainly because the Sparrow is kept in check by natural 
causes except in large towns. Not only do its disorderly and noisy 
habite make it an active nuisance in and‘around houses, but its 
food consists largely of vegetable matter acquired at the expense 
of its rightful human owners. Mr. Mason examined thje 
stomach-contents of eight birds at Pusa and Mr, d’Abreu of 'ei^t 
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Others at Nagpur and in all cases they were found to contain seeds 
of various grasses, including cultivated forms such as rice arid oats ; 
none of the birds from Nagpur contained any insects and of iiie 
eight from Pusa only two contained, between them, two small 
weevils and another small beetle. The young nestlings, it is true, 
are fed largely on an insect diet, composed chiefly of caterpillars," 
but as the young grow older the proportion of insect food given 
them is diminished until, when they are about three w'eeks old, 
their diet is made up almost wholly of grain. The same story is 
revealed in Australia, w'hither this bird has been "introduced 
with the unfortunate results so often encountered in the case of 
introduced animals and plants and in a Bulletin on “ The Food 
of Australian Birds ” we read that, of 127 Sparrows examined, 
sixty-four birds contained wheat and maize seeds and it is remarked 
tiiat this bird is “ a pest anywhere, in spite of the fact that it eats 
many insects.*’ Besides grass-seeds and occasional insects, the 
Sparrow does not disdain the smaller fruits and in the mulberry 
season an extra annoyance iS added to its presence in houses 
owing to its partiaUty for this fruit. 

The nesting season is principally from Fel'ruary to May but 
two or more broods are undertaken annually and breeding 
continues throughout the year* the seini-dbmesticated conditions 
of this bird’s existence not restricting it to any one season of the 
year. Its nest is a sliapeless bundle of straw, grass, rags, wool 
pr anything else obtainable, thickly lined wit|i feathers and stuffed 
into any available hole or recess in or about hoifees, walls, old wells, 
etc., or rarely even in the centre of a thick bush. If a tree or a 
climber on a w'all lie chosen for the nesting site the nes^ is better 
made and is often a substantial dome-like structure with the 
entrance at the side, but its position is usually betrayed by 
long untidy pieces of straw' left trailing oufside. Five or six.eggs, 

* sometimes even more, are laid at each breeding season, the eggs * 
being typically somewhat elongated oval? and but little pointed, 
either greenish, greyish, or yellowi*sh-wfiite, marked with close 
frecklings, fine lines or smudgy streaks of dull.dingy sepia, olive, 
yellowish or purplish-brown, these markings being sometimes 
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sharply defined, and often showing a tendency to form a blotchy, 
mottled, ill-defined cap at the larger end. The eggs vary much in 
size but average about 20 mm. long by 16 mm. broad. 

Besides the natural enemies of the older birds, the nestlings 
are attacked whilst iji the nest by the grubs of a fly, Pmseromyia 
'heixrochata, which la}^ its eggs in the nest and whose larva buries 
its anterior extremity in the skin of the nestling, usually under the 
wings or the legs, and sucks its blood. This fly is widely distributed 
in Africa and has been found in China* and in India at Pusa and 
Coonoor and is probably widely distributed in India. The numbers 
of the adult birds are largely kept down in the moftmil by hawks 
and probably also by the Indian Vampyre Bat (Lyroderma lyra) 
which hunts by night along the hedges in which these birds 
congregate in the evening to sleep in flocks, this habit affording 
an opportunity of netting them in quantity when it is desired to 
reduce their numbers. 

The Indian House-sparrow occurs throughout the entire Indian 
Empire and in Ceylon but is not found in the Andamans or Nicobars 
or in the south of Burma. It ascends the Himalayas to moderate 
elevations. It is only too abundant in most jnirts of its range but 
is rare in some localities. 



CO-OPERATIVE CONSOLIDATION OP HOLDINGS 
IN THE PUNJAB. 


BY 

H. CALVERT, I.C.S., 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab. 

There has beenso much written about the evils and drawbacks 
of excessive fragmentation of holdings that the subject needs no* 
introduction. In tlie Punjab the average holding is somewhere 
between six and fifteen acres ; the actual figure depends on whether 
holdings of less than one acre, and holdings attached to houses, efc., 
are omitted. This holding is sufficient to maintain a family in 
decent comfort if the right crops are grown, if the land is put to the 
best use, if adequate capital is invested and if several other 

conditions are fulfilled. But for these .small holdings, it is 

• 

essential that the fields should be concentrated in one place, so 
that the attention, the time, the energy and the intelligence of 
the cultivator may also be concentrated there. In this province, 
however, custom drders otherwise. The Rq^d is held by the 
owners of villages either by ancestral shares or by actual 
possession on the ground ; the tendency now-a-days is for an 
owner’s rights to be measured by the actual area in his possession, 
plus a share in the village common, or shamilat. The universal 
custom is for sous to inherit equal sharcjfi, except where‘there 
are sons by different wives, when it sometimes happens that 
the sons of each wife inherit an equal sjiare and divide amongst 
themselves. These shares may be held in .common, the brothers 
arranging amongst themselves the fields each shall cultivate or even 
cultivating in common and sharing the produce: There is a strong 

I 7 ) 
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tendency, however, for each brother, especially when he begets a 
family, to take his own share as his separate property and to leave 
his brothers alone in the management of their own shares. There 
is no custom, suoh as is found in Europe where the Code Napoleon 
is in force, of the elder brother buying out the younger and so 
•becoming sole proprietor of the ancestral land. The effect of these 
tendencies is for the land to be held in smaller and smaller parcels ; 
and, as on partition amongst the heirs each claims and expects to 
get a share in each kind of land, each owner becomes possessed of a 
number oi fields scattered throughout the area of the village. In 
those portions of the province where the crops were more secure 
owing to the rainfall being more assured, this fragmentation has 
proceeded to a greater extent than in districts with precarious 
rainfall, where a small scattered holding would not have sufficed to 
"maintain a family. Perhaps, this tendency has gone further in 
Jullundur than in any other district. Jullundur is in the central 
Punjab ; its fertility has led to the growth of a large population 
pjessing heavily on the soil; the fcicility with which wells can be 
constructed has led to the land becoming largely dependent on 
this form of irrigation ; the forces making for fragmentation 
have under these circumstances produced some startling results. 
In eight villages, the .average field does not exceed one-fourth 
of an acre in area ; the 2,549 owners possess I2,8()0 acres, or 
about five acres each, but these 12,800 acres are divided into 
no less than 63,492 fields, so that each owner has on the average 
25 fields. In one village, 584 owners own 2,363 acres in 
16,311 fields, the average being one-seventh of an acre. In 
the neighbouring districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur the 
process of fragmentation has resulted in similar conditions. 
In the rest of the province,' outside the great canal colonies, 
somewhat similar features are to be found, though not to so 
marked an extent. 

In Jullundur, owing to the successive partition of holdings, 
diares in wells have also been divided, so that a man may own a 
rjne-sixteenth of oiJe well, and one-eighth of another and so on. 
The economic loss due to this system may be imagined. 
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Tlie«vils of fragmentation are obvious ; the remedy is not so 
easy to find. It so happens that the three districts mentioned are 
those in which co-operation has made most progress, and in which 
the co-operative spirit has been best deyeloped. It occurred 
to me that a solution along co-operative lines might be found which 
would prove acceptable to the cultivators. To this end, I 
propounded a scheme and discussed it with co-o|)erator8 and the 
staff at various meetings ; as a result model by-laws were prepared 
with an explanatory note, and efforts were made to persuade owners 
to give the scheme a trial. It was essential that the experiment 
should rest upon a voluntary basis, for the simple reason that there 
were no powers of compulsion ; at the same time it appeared 
accessary to insert a provision for decision by a majority in case 
one or more owners turned obstructionist. The scheme put forward 
was as follows ; - Each owner had to agree 1o the desirability of 
consolidation, and to the general idea of repartition of the village 
lands with this end in view ; each such owner had then to agree to 
abide by any plan of repartition approved by two-thirds of all the 
owners ; and further to give up possession of his own lands and to 
accept in exchange the lands allotted to him; all disputes to be 
referred to arbitration; possession so given was to be cultivating 
possession for four years only, on the expiration of this period, the 
former possession was to be restored unless all the participating 
owners unanimously agreed to retain the new division as 
permanent ownership. Persons accepting the^e conditions could 
form a Co-operative Consolidation of Holdin'^s Society, The 
general meeting would discuss the method of partition and decide 
on the main principles to be observed, such as the kinds qi lands, 
the retention of former possession, and whether minor differences at 
to trees, etc,, should be made good by money payments, and aopn. 
In the case of any difference of opinion, .atiy resolution would 
only be binding if two-thirds of the members approved of it. If 
there were not two-thirds of all the members in favour, then it 
would be necessary to devise some alternative method, or the 
society would dissolve. When a method of partition had been 
•decided upon, the managing committee was to proceed to draw 
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up a scheme of repartition in accordance therewith. This scheme 
was to be placed before the general meeting ; if two-thirds of all the 
members accepted it, it would be binding on all, otherwise it was 
to be discarded. If a scheme received the approval prescribed, 
members were bound to give up and accept possession in accordance 
with it. A member, who felt aggrieved, could refer the point in 
dispute to arbitration. Members, thus exchanging land, would be 
tenants for four years ; during that period, any, who chose to convert 
this temporary possession into permanent exchange of ownership, 
were at liberty to do so ; and it was intended and hoped that many, 
if not most, would do this before the four years elapsed. At the end 
of four years, members would liave to decide Avhether tliey would 
revert to the former possession or make the new scheme permanent 
or retain the temporary arrangement for a further period. Failing 
complete unanimity, the fields were to be restored to the former 
owners, and the society would automatically come to an end at 
the end of five years. The extr a year was allowed for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. 

Under this scheme, a member only bound himself for four 
years ; he agreed to abide by the decision of two-thirds of all the 
members as to the mode of partition, and by a similar majority 
as to the actual partition on the ground. He could not be deprived 
of his old fields beyond four years without his own consent, as an 
unanimous vote was necessary to convert the exchange into a 
change of ownersh^). 

This was the^chemc. In placing it before the people, the staff 
relied upon preaching and persuasion, and rrot upon the element 
of compulsion. The people soon came to see and appreciate the 
•dvantages, but everyone feared that lie, at least, would lose by 
givjing up his own very precious fields for someone else’s inferior 
ones. It was obvioil8.that if a revolution of this nature was to be 
carried through on a permanent basis, everyone must Ire satisfied 
and no one must be* left discontented. It might be possible to 
repartition one or ‘two villages fty catehing the hesitant over the 
compulsory clauses ; the general idea would fail if there were any 
dB%runtled to decry it throughout the neighbourhood. 
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With such considerations in view, the power of compulsion by 
two-thirds majority has so far never been used ; if anyone objects 
to one plan another is tried and so on until everyone is satisfied ; 
in one case at least the staff were too anxious for results, and paid 
too little attention to objections with the consequence that*the 
owners refused to have the decision ratified when it was placed 
before the Revenue Officer. 

Now for the accomplishment. The staff of the Co-operative 
Department are for the most part sons of actual cultivators, and 
so in sympathy with rural feeling; the inspectors are now generally 
graduates in e(Jonomics who study practical applied rural economics 
in the ordinary course of their duties ; they exercise no legal powers 
ft all; they have to rely upon their powers of propaganda and 
persuasion ; they are specially educated men speaking to their 
brethren with knowledge begotten from careful training. 

In all 69 Societies for the Consolidation of Holdings have been 
registered * ; each society has been organized in a different village, 
but it is not always the whole ‘village that is put to repartition 
at once. Sometimes a block of laud is tried as an experiment, 
sometimes a subdivision, sometimes the whole area.f 

In 45 villages complete or partial repartition has been 
(ioncluded, in 39 cases the re})artition has been confirmed before 
the Revenue Officer (mutation has been sanctioned), and the 
(diange incorporated in the records ; in the remainder, mutation is 
pending until the officer visits the village. 'Hie gross result is 
that 1,653 owners, who formerly possessed 8,lu0 acres in 10,906 
fields, now have this land consolidated into 2,071 fields. 

The reduction in field, numbers exaggerates the effeoit, as in 
many cases an owner had previously two or more fields contiguous • 
but there can be no doubt that the scattered holdings have been 
changed for solid blocks. The average size of a field before 
consolidation was three-quarters of an acre; now it is four acres. 

In eleven of these villages, before consolidation, the average size 

• • • ♦ 

• Up to the end of September 1921. * _ 

t It is of special interest to note that, in several villages where only certain blocks were 
* first readjusted, the owners of other blocks are now asking for help in readjuatmeat. 
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of a field in each village was not more than half an acre ; now 
it is less than one acre in only one case, and less than two acres in 
two more. 

In nearly all cases, the exchange of possession has been made 
permanent from the start. This-was not advocated from the fear 
that a measure too revolutionary might not be found acceptable 
at first. As a matter of fact, when the owners have got so far 
as exchange of possession, the plunge into permanency is robbed of 
its terrors. 

Of the economic results, it is too early yet to say much. 
Prosperity is not built up in a day ; but the reports received show 
already some changes. In one village it has been possible to get 
rid of a guard (rakha) over the crops, thus saving a sum equal to a 
considerable proportion of the revenue charged on the land. In 
Ghazikot rents have increased for the compact blocks, as the 
tenants find these more easy to manage. In this village the 
consolidation has created parcels of land which can be irrigated 
from a well; previously fields were on the average three-quarters 
of an acre in area, now the average is over four acres ; the former 
is too small to justify a well, the latter is large enough to make 
one profitable ; already six new wells are under construction. 
Another advantage discovered is that, with larger fields, there is 
much economy of canal water. To irrigate a number of petty 
scattered fields involves a waste of water as it has to be carried 
over a number o^ channels ; with a consolidated holding this 
source of waste diminishes. In another village it is proposed to 
plant fruit trees on portions of the new parcels of land. 

In «ome cases it has been found that the fields were actually 
too small to make cultivation worth the trouble involved, and 
wei:e left untouched in consequence ; this difficulty has now 
disappeared.* In one* village the owners, after consolidation had 
given them compact parcels, bought Meston ploughs. These 
ploughs are not handy for the very small fields, but this difficulty 
does not remain when the fields are large. 

Of difficulties much could be written. Every owner fancies his 
ancestral plots are the best and dislikes the idea of exchange ; old' 
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men hate to be disturbed, minors require special consideration ; 
the very small owners see no advantage, the bigger men have 
sometimes got more than they are entitled to and repartition would 
take this away ; mortgagees oppose any alteration, and occupancy 
tenants fear that their rights will be lost if their possession 
is disturbed ; some owners have migrated in search of work 
and their consent cannot be obtained. All these.must be met and 
surmounted with patience and tact. Other difficulties are of a* 
different order; the village patwari sees his income from disputes, 
from copies for court use, and from other little sources threatened 
with reduction ; he also fears that with compact holdings the 
number of patwaris will be reduced and his conscience suggests 
that, if the worst men are dismissed, he will not be a 
survivor. The higher revenue authorities have shown much 
interest in the work, and as success is achieved, this interest 
should grow. 

The most important feature ^bout the work done is that it haS 
been shown that consolidation can be carried out in actual practice; 
the stage of discussion and opinion and pious resolution has been 
left behind. A beginning has been made, a small beginning, 
perhaps, but still a beginning, which is bettipr than none at all. 
The year’s work marks a definite 8*tep forward. 

The work demands the .utmost sympathy and patience ; 
nothing must be rushed, nothing left unexplained ; every man’s 
objection must be removed, even if he be the \nallest owner in 
the society. A village well satisfied with its experiment in 
consolidation will be of more value for propaganda than many 
lectures. The cultivators* readily grasp the advantage!; each 
is ready to take his neighbour's land, but not so ready to give 
up his own. The main elements of co-operative action must* be 
carefully preserved. The agreement to ]oin in such a society 
must be voluntary and based upon the realisation of a common 
need and of the desirability of ^curing it‘by common action. 
Within the society, everyone, be he a big owner or a small 
one, must have an equal voice; the smallest inan may make 
the loudest complaints ; the executive work must be entrusted to an 
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elected committee but this must be answerable to the general 
meeting ; no one must seek advantage at the expense of his 
neighbour. Tlie time for any element of compulsion from 
Government has not yet arrived ; there must be a long period 
during which the measure gains in popularity and acquires the 
confidence of the majority ; public opinion in its favour will grow 
as more and more instances of the practical advantages can be 
'published abroad. Unless the unexpected happens, years of 
steady persistent propaganda will be required before the evil of 
fragmentation has been scotched. 

We are not prepared to advocate any legislation at thi.s 
stage ; it is probable that several steps will prove necessary 
in succession. At present, there seems to be desirable some 
measure of protection of minors and their guardians, especially 
of the guardians ; it may, for instance, be necessary to provide 
that an act of consolidation approved by a guardian and by 
'the general meeting shall be presumed to have been done in good* 
faith. Then it may' be necessary' to enact that mortgage deeds 
relating to specific parcels of land shall be deemed to apply 
to the land received in exchange on consolidation. Occupancy 
tenants, who lose fheir rights by abandonment or those who 
have no power to transfer tlieir rights, may need protection, 
although it is hardly' conceivable that any couit would penalize 
a man for consolidation. Tlien there is the difficulty connected 
with absentees^in the central districts of the province*' it 
is not uncommon for the poorer cultivators to seek their 
fortune in America or Australia, etc., w'ithout abandoning their 
rights *in their ancestral plots. At present the brother usually' 
guarantees the consent of the absentee, but there are dangers 
in' this. Tfnants who claim compensation for disturbance may 
give trouble, but this should not be bey'ond adjustment. The 
time for compulsion has not yet come, but the experience bf 
other countries suggests tha^ without some such power the 
work will not psoceed very far. Hitherto, the propaganda has 
been carried bn amongst co-operators whose experience of the 
credit society has served to show the advantage of join^ 
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association, and it will be better to let the successful examples 
speak for the merits of the scheme before any compulsion is 
contemplated. 

The work is proceeding steadily, and it is hoped that about 
100 to 150 more villages will be readjusted during the current year. 


Statement showing work oj consolidation done,in 1920-21. 
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Statement showiitg work of consolidation done in 1920-21— 'Contd. 
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BUitmmt showing mrh of consolidation done in 1920-21—-concld. 
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cow PROTECTION 


BY 

W. SMITH, 

Imperial Dairy Experl. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written on ^his siib jeet in Ind ia, 
and vast sums of money donated by pious Hindus arc spent yeaily 
on the maintenance of Pinjray)()les, Gowsalas, and vari(»iis 
organizations in order to prevent the slaughter ()f cows, and to 
ameliorate the lot of aged and suffering cattle. The cow is held in 
veneration by the Hindu community, and the whole of the I'eapic of 
India, whether Hindu, Mahomedan, Sikdi or (diristiau, bsok to her 
for part of their food-supply in the form of milk, i/hi (clarified 
butter), or other milk products. The great mass of Indians are 
vegetarian, and there is nothing which can take Gie f)lace of .uilk 
and the milk fats in their dietary. Itec-ent investigations have 


proved that the vegetable oils which are offered as b\iifcer fat 
substitutes are lacjving in what is known as ntamines, whic’’ pre 
essential to the growth and the general well-being of the body. 
Most Indians do not eat animal fats and, consequently for the 
fatty part of their daily ration rich in the necessary vitamine 
principle, they must rely on l)utter fat alone. 

In view of these facts, it seems that, even from a purely 
utilitarian point of view, it is good to have a very special regard 
for the cow and all which pertains to her well-being, and 


consequently cow protection is a necessary plank in the economic 
platform of Indian progress. 


• Note sent, on request, to the Princijial Director of the (ioraksha Miiudal, Ltd., 
Calcutta. 
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Some prominent men in India advocate prohibition of the 
export of cattle as a form of cow protection, others call for 
Government orders prohibiting the slaughter of cattle for food, 
while a section f)f the rural community coiisider that the setting 
apart by the State of large areas of land for grazing purposes only 
would solve the problem. No doubt something can be said in 
favour of all these proposals, but it seems to me that the first and 
most needful form of cow protection urgently wanted in India isi 
the stoppage of the slaughter of young cows and female buffaloes 
in the large cities. 

In Calcutta and Bombay, and to some extent also in other large 
(uties, ])ractica!ly the total fresh milk supply of the city is produced 
from c.ows fed, housed, and milked aright within the city limits. 
These cattle are purchased in the prime of life, and generally 
with their second calf at heel, they are milked for one lactation 
period only, say, 9 months, and then immediately slaughtered 
^ to make room for another cow just calved, which of course shareg 
the same fate as her predecessor, and so the pernicious system 
goes on. 

Up to sixty years ago, when railways began to serve as trans- 
])ort arteries to and from the great cities of the world, this system, 
which may be called the “ cow-feeding ” system, was in vogue in all 
the great cities of the world, and up to 18G4 the whole of the milk 
consumed in the city of London was produced by “cow-feeders” 
in pr near the city. Ap outbreak of rinderpest apiongst the London 
cows brought home to the late Sir Geo. Barhaih, then a London 
cow-owner, that milk could be purchased at farms in the country, 
railed into London, and soljl there, of better quality, cleaner, and 
cheaper than the city produced milk. He at once put the idea into» 
practice and made a fortune in so doing, because the production of 
milk in a large city from cows tied up aM the year* is not only 
insanitary and unnatural, but it is uneconomical, and from the 
point of view of cost it cannot compete with hiilk produced on the 
land by a hona fide farmer who keeps his cows over the dry period 
and only disposes of them when they have become inefficient 
through old age, sickness, or accident. 
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The experience of the city of London has been the experience of 
practically every large city in the civilized world with the exception 
of Calcutta and Bombay. The introduction of milk from the 
country very soon rujned the cow-feeders of Paris, Copenhagen, 
New York, and Chicago, and to-day no cow's are kept in these 
cities. 

It mav be asked whv have economic conditions not asserted 
themselves in the Indian capital cities and driven out the 
cowr-feeder as they have done elsewhere. The reasons are many. 
Firstly, there is a prejudice amongst Indian consumers against 
pasteurized milk, and of course in a climate like India milk 
cannot be sent from the country into the city unless it has been 
pasteurized and cooled. Secondly, the dairy industry in India 
has not been taken up by the trained business capitalist, but 
is carried on by poor men, uneducated and generally w'ithout 
organizing ability; and, thirdly, these men who w'ork the milk 
teade in India have not the requisite technical knowledge to 
know how to treat milk intended for consumption some distance 
from the source of production, nor for that matter is there any 
school or college in the country where they can acquire such 
knowledge. India is the only civilized country in the w'orld 
to-day which has no properly equipped dairy school or college. 
An attempt at teaching dairying has been made at some of the 
agricultural colleges, but only as part of a general agricultural 
curriculum, and jfi is within the last few pionths that the fv-st 
professor of dairying has been appointed in India. 

Within the last fifteen years, the export to foreign countries of 
cows OB female buffaloes from India not exceeded 1,000 head 
i>er year (not including the cattle sent by the Military Department 
to Mesopotamia to supply milk to war hospitals during the war), 
and within that 8am*e-period of 15 years it may be taken that the 
cow-feeding system of milk production in our four largest cities 
has caused the slaughter of not less than 250,000 young cows and 
female buffaloes,. Cattle-breeding in India is not in a highly 
organized condition and the country cannot stand this drain. How 
oan it be stopped ? No legislative measures are needed^ Jmt the 
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milk supply of our large cities must be organized on business lines 
and the milk produced under healthy conditions on the land where 
the cows will spend the whole of their natural lives. This milk 
must be pasteurized, cooled, and transported to the cities and sold 
there in proper sanitary packages by properly organized business 
units. . • 

A city milk supply produced under this co\Y-fceding system 
cannot be a satisfactory one. The crowded lanes and back alleys' 
of a great city not only militate against the production ^of clean 
milk of good quality, but it requires little argument to show that 
milk produced by cattle housed in the heart of a great city where 
land is worth rupees per square foot, where taxes are high and 
where the cost of labour, feed and water is a hundred per cent, 
over rural areas, must be expensive. It is very expensive, and 
therein lies tJic solution of both problems, i.e., the untimely 
slaughter of young <^ows and tlie poor and expensive milk supply 
• of our large cities. 1 f public-spirited business men in India call 
be induced to take up the question of dairy farming and produce 
milk under natural conditions in suitable rural areas and offer 
such milk to the public; in the large cities, they will be able to 
sell at such a j)ri<;e as the city cow-feeder cannot compete with 
and in a very short time drive tliis cow-feeding business out of 
existence, as has already been done in the other large cities of 
the world. 

• The milk supply, of Calcutta and Bomb;^ is not only the 
worst in existence, but it is the most expensive, and as an adequate 
’ supply of clean pure milk is an absolute necessity for the health 
of the community, the introduction of dairy farming ihethodB 
and the transportation and sale of rurally produced milk in 
these cities not only is the best means of “ cow .protection ” 
but, what is even more important, it is a sound method of “ man 
protection ” and will have a real effect on the health of generations 
to come. % . ., 

The Calcutta Pinjrapole Society, it has been stated, spends 
some Its. 1,60,000 per annum in prolonging, for a ifhort period, the 
life of, eay, a couple of thousand cattle, many of which have already 
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nearly reached the end of their natural existence. If the 
Indian merchants who support this society would put ten years’ 
subscriptions into a soundly organized and properly equipped dairy 
farm, they not only would prevent the slaughter of, say, 2,000 
youhg cows annually, but they would provide the citizens of 
Calcutta with cheap, clean, and pure milk, and at the same time 
earn for themselyes a handsome dividend on their money. 



WATER HYACINTH. 


A SERIOUS PEST IN BENGAL.' 


BY 

KENNETH McLEAN, B.Sc., 

• Fibre. Expert to the Government oj Bctigal. 

Water Hyacinth {Kichornia cr<mipes) k a native of Brazil 
aii'l bus low accliimitizeil itself throughout the Tropics. It is killed 
hy seveie fntsts, hence the more temperate zones are free from 
the pest. Tlie genus is called after a (Jermaii Minister who lived 
at the cud of t he IHth century, so that it is probable that the plant 
lirst becaiiK' known about that time. It would appear that its 
sjiread has Ikm'u due to its beautiful flower and that, it found its 
way into the gardens in different countries, to spreaa i/d.4ntually 
all over the countryside. 

In Florida, admirers of the jilant placed plants in the St. 
.lohn's River in front of their houses to beautify the surroundings.” 

Wafer hyacinth lirst came to be seriously ci^nsidered as a pest 
in Florida in 1890, in Queensland in 1895, in (Whin China in 1908, 
in Burma about 1913, and in Bengal in 1914. Its profusion in 
j*]asterii Bengal at the time of the outbreak of vv'ar was credited, iji 
some (dstricts, to the (Jermans, and it became known in localitie.s as 
the “ (lerman Pana.” •* ’ ' . 

The plant is supjiosed to have been introduced into Eastern 
Bengal in 1910, but there is evidence that thefilaivthad been growing 
in Eastern Bengal for many years prior to that’date. Khan Bahadur 
Moiilvi Hemavetuddin Ahmad of Barisal talks of having seen it 
in the hhil (swampy) tracts of Backergunge in his boyhood, and,,. 

{ ‘^3 ) 
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Mr. A. L. Godden states that it is on record that the steamer 
conveying Sir John Woodbum through the hhil route in 1898 or 
1899 was delayed whilst the weed was cleared away. 

The Narayanganj, Chamber of Commerce was instrumental in 
bringing the danger of the pest to the notice of Government in 
1914. 

•In August 1917, there were very high floods throughout Eastern 
Bengal and these, apparently, were the means of carrying away 
much of the weeds to the sea, as in 1918 and 1919 the progress of 
the pest s'eemed to have a set-back. In 1920, however, and in the 
present year (1921), water hyacinth has spread very rapidly, and 
serious complaints have been received of its stopping navigation 
and destroying the deep-wa-ter paddy crops. 

In districts where khals (water-channels) are the only means 
of travel, serious difficulties have arisen both through delays and 
the enhancement of rates by boatmen (Plate II). Several riA^ers 
are repoi-ted to have become impassable due to the weetl, notably 
the Bhairal) in the Nadia District and the Gorai which flows 
between Faridpur and Jessore Districts. Kivers with slow 
flowing currents are quickly blocked with the weed. 

LlFE-dlSTORY OF WATER HYACINTH. 

The’following description of water hyacinth will be found in 

the Pusa Bulletin No. 71.“Water Hyacinth; its value as a 

Fertilizer’’ by M^srs. Finlow and McLean. The authors we»e 
indebted to Mr. H. G. Carter of the Botanical Survey for the 
description. 

“ Eithomia crasnijws, Solms., belonging to the family 
ontederaceae, is a native of South America'but has now become a 
troublesome weed in other countries, notably Florida, Java, 
Austvalia and India. ' 'The plant is a herb which multiplies 
extensively by division of the root stock. 

“ When floating in water t^ plant has large bladder-like 
leaf-stalks which make it remarkably buoyant. The blade of the 
leaf acts as a sail ..so that the plant, which multiplies very rapidly, 
is carried about on the surface of the water and soon becomes ^ pest. 




■PDATH II. 



Fig. 2. Navigalmg a load of |iilc llii'ougli liyacinlli. 
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When growing in mud the bladder-like expansion of the leaf-stalk is 
absent. The plants bear spikes of ten or twelve handsome lilac 
flowers. The perianth is funnel-shaped and usually slightly 
irregular ; it ends in six lobes. The six stamens are inserted on 
the perianth. The ovary is superior and three-celled andv-Lasr^ 
axile placentation. The fruit is a loculicidal capsule containing 
seeds with abundant mealy endosperm.” 

In the “ Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture ” Wm. Tricker 
writes:— 

“ 'riiis genus includes the water hyacinth, the famous ‘ million 
dollar weed ’ that obstructs navigation in the St. John’s River, 
Florida, and is a source of wonder and delight in every collection of 

jtender aquatics in the North.”.” About flowering 

time tli(! j)lant sends down anchoring roots which, if the water be 

only 3 or 4 inches deep, penetrate the soil.”.“ The 

common water hyacinth sends out two kinds of roots, the horizontal 
ones often thick and fleshy, and apparently for reproducti’ae 
pur])oses, tin' vertical ones Idng, slender and clothed until 
innumerable small horizontal fibres.” 

The so-called horizontal roots should more properly be called 
“ runners,’’ sjiecial branches sent out for vegetative reproduction. 

In neither of these descriptions is any reference made to the 
size of the plant, Uit in Bengal it has been found to attain a height 
of over 3 feet under favourable conditions. 

^ It will be seen from the above descriptions that the plant in 
its own habitat is capable of reproducing itself both by seed and 
vegetatively. As regards propagation from seed, the following is 
taken from “ Instnu-tions for the eradication of the Water Hyacinth ” 
issued by the Gt>vermnent of Burma in 1916 :—” When the flowefs 
fade, the stem bends over in the middle immersing the seed pods in 
the water; the p( Is opening, the seed escapes, seedlings form*and 
in a few months themselves flower and send out runners.” 

No authority is quoted for this statement,, but all attempts to 
germinate seed collected in Bengal have proved futile. Moreover, 
it was found that the number of flowers containing seed was small, 
only 1 per cent., and from a spike only one or two seeds were 
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obtained. The seed was tested for germination: (1) on dampened 
blotting paper, (2) in water, (3) in mud, and (4) in damp soil. The 
tests were made in February and the seed kept under observation 
for one month. The tests were made both under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions and in the incubator at a temperatuie 
-of 86“ F. 

During the potash extraction experiments at Narayanganj in 
1918-19 many thousands of the young plants were examined, but in 
every case showed evidence of having been detached from a parent 
plant. 

The seed procured in Bengal appears to be }>erfectly formed 
and healthy. It may be noted that no seed could be found from 
plants growing in the red soil area. 

The normal propagation in Bengal is by stolons or runners. 
These branch out from six to eight inches from the ]>arent plant, 
forming on the end a rosette of small leaves. Boots spring out from 
the node where the rosette is fornu'd and the young ])lant becomes 
self-supporting, and if the runner is br<»ken floats away to continue 
propagation in another area. Tlu'se plants which cf'iitinue 
attached to the parent plant also send out runners with the result 
that a matted mass surrounds the })arent plant and individual 
plants are diffumlt to separate out. Water hyacinth is a perennial, 
and the death of the parent plant appears to be due to its being 
overgrown and submerged by its progeny. 

In (’ircular No. 7 of 1919 of the ('omrnonwealth of .4ustralia 

I 

it is stated that “the late at which it grows has been a matter 
of careful obseivation, and a single root has in a few months 
covered a apace of 600 sq. metres.” 

Mr. MeSweeny, in conversation, f^tated tliat he had (tbservetl 
the growdh from a single plant to cover .30 sq. yards in a few months 
in*Assam. At Narayanganj, a tank from which the hyacinth had 
been taken out for the potash plant was found to be (jovered again 
with young growth in six weeks. In this case, however, no attempt 
had been made to clean the tank completely. 

The bladder-like expansions of the leaf-stalk and the sail-lilie 
leaves are important assets to the plant in propagation. The former 
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enable it to float and the latter with the wind enable it to travel 
into new areas. This ability to travel is of very great importance 
in the spread of the pest and accounts for its spreading up-stream. 
In May of the present year the writer had an ppportunity of seeing 
large masses of hyacinth being blown by the south wind up- the 
Turag river. The writer and several independent witnesses 
estimated the rate at 3 miles an hour. 

Operations against water hyacinth in Bengal. 

'I’he first steps regarding the spread of water hyacinth In Bengal 
were taken by the Agricultural Department as the result of a 
deputation from the Narayanganj ('hamber of Commerce which 
Avaited upon H. E. Lord Carmichael and impressed upon him 
the danger to the waterways. Since this date, in 1014, the 
])rol)lem of combating the ])rogress of the weed has been under 
the consideration, not only of the 7\grictdtural Depaitment. but 
also of District Boards and District Officers in different parts qf 
the ])n>vince. 

The work of tlie Agricultural Department has been mainly 
concerned in finding out u avs of utilizing the weed, whilst on the 
administrative side the })i'ublem has been the clearing and collection 
of hyacinth. 

Utilization lis manure. The Agricultural Department com¬ 
menced an investigation into the possibilities of utilizing water 
hyacinth in 1914. The dried plant was found to be rich in potash 
and experiments were undeitaken to arrive at the manurial value 
of both the rotted plant and the ash of the plant. With this object 
in view an extensive series of plots were laid down on the Dacca 
farm. The conclusions arrived at were published in the 
Bulletin No. 71 of 1917. These were, briefly, that the rotted 
plant is a valuable general manure slightly higher in value 
than cow-dung, and that the ash is several times richer in potash 
than wood ashes and therefore a valuable ^otassic manure. On 
tlie strength of these results cidtivators were informed, through 
the agency of pamphlets and leaflets issued a{. different times, 
of the value of both the rotted hyacinth and the ash as manure. 
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This propaganda has had considerable effect as both the rotted 
hyacinth and the ash are used throughout Eastern Bengal as 
manure. There is, however, no doubt that the amount of hyacinth 
utilized in this way has had little effect in the reduction of 
.the pest, as the cultivators take insufficient care in destroying the 
plants. 

Extraction of potassium chloride. The high percentage of 
potash in the ash of the plant led the Fibre Expert to experiment 
on the possibilities of extracting potassium chloride. Prior 
to the war potassium salts had their chief source in the enemy 
countries, and on the outbreak of war prices soared high. 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co. offered good prices for hyacinth 
ash, provided it came up to required standards as regards 
potash content, and arranged with middlemen for supplies. 
It was found that the ash arrived in such an adulterated condition 
as to make the extraction of the salt unprofitable and the firm lost, 
njoney over the transaction. J f the middlemen had played the game 
there would have been a large source of income, as the supply of 
potash salts both for munitions pui*i)oses and agricultural purposes 
was causing considerable concern to the Allies. 

The process of extracting potassium chloride from the ash being 
a simple one, the Fibre Expert ere(;ted a small experimental plant at 
Narayanganj for the extraction of the salt. Mr. Basu, First Assistant 
to the Fibre Expert, describes this plant in the “ Agricultural Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, 1919.” As a 
commercial adventure this plant proved urtsuccessful but it was 
conducted under conditions which were adverse to success. Circum¬ 
stances necessitated that labour had.to,be employed in collecting 
the hyacinth from tanks, carting it to the site of the extracting 
plant some considerable distance, drying it and burning it. In 
Narayanganj,' moreover, labour is exceptionally expensive. A 
plant of this sort, situated in the vicinity of piles of the weed 
deposited by the elev^ator or giappler as in America, would 
probably show much tetter financial returns. 

In 1920, the ^Hector of Dacca instituted a campaign against 
water hyacinth through the medium of the Fanchayet Presidents, 
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introducing a “ Hyacinth Day.” In many Unions the work was 
taken up with a will, but the lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
neighbouring Unions disheartened the enthusiasts, whose land is 
again infected. 

At a Panchayeti Conference held at Dacca on the 28th February, 
1921, the effect of the order of the Collector was discussed and the 
opinions of the members who, as the Collector^remarks, “have 
intimate experience of the evils of haclmri and of the possible ways 
of meeting these difficulties,” are of great interest. The concensus 
of opinion of the meeting was that penalties should be* imposed 
upon defaulters. 

Failure to comply with the orders will always occur where no 
^)enalties are attached to non-compliance. In 1918 the Government 
of Bengal circularised all Commissioners and all public bodies 
including railway companies as to the necessity of taking steps to 
eradicate water hyacinth. A letter from the Agent, Bengal-Nagpur 
Bailway, dated 121h December, 1919, is illuminating. He writes: 
“ The whole of our borrow-pits* between Howrah and Kharagpur 
and on other sections of the line outside Bengal were cleared 
this year at very considerable cost. It is now reported that 
practically nothing has been done by owners, outside railway 
boundaries with the result that* the borrow-pits on railway land 
have become re-infected and the work will have to be done 
again.” The Agent of the E. B. Bailway wrote in the same 
sljrain. , 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council, Bengal, a resolution 
was passed recommending to Government the appointment of a 
Committee ” composed of, official and non-official members nndei 
some scientific experts, auch as Sir J. C. Bose or Sir P. C. Ray, ■#( 
devise ways and means for removing the scourge of the w*te 
hyacinth and to combat it successfully, before any legislative aCtioi 
is taken, as recommended by the District Boards’ Conference.’ 
In'pursuance of the above resolution the present Committee unde 
Sir J. C. Bose was appointed “ to enquire into the spread of th 
water hyacinth in Bengal and to suggest .measures for i1 
eradication. ” 
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Operations against water hyacinth in other countries. 


In the United States of America. 

In the U. S. A. the ])lant first eaine to notice in tlie State of 
Lorrisiana in IS84 and in Florida in 1800. An interesting account, 
to which the w riter is indehted fin- the follow ing note.iJ, will he 
found in Lumhering and Woodworking Industries in the United 
States and Canada, Vol. lll.^hyK. A. Leeie, Indian Forest 
Service. 

The Board of Engineer Ollh-ers constituted in 1897 to 
investigate water hyacinth recommended that systematic 
operatioir.'! should he undertaken t<t keep waterways open for 
navigation. Operation-s on a large .scale commenced inlHtM»in 
both States. Tliey l)egan in each State on similar lines hut. 
suh.sequently develoj)ed on different lines, cattle owneis in 
Flori<’a instituting laws to proliihit the u.se of chemicals injurious 
tjo cattle. 

Ti.trinf] m(t.ms (f the inal tnHio. A.stlie plant dies in salt 
water, drifting and towing the ]>lant to the sea was first tried. 
Diifting to the sea was huind t<* he the cheaj»e.st method of 
getting lul of the weed, l)ut it is only po.ssihh* where there i.s 
sufficient current. Suirounding.masses of the weeii with nets ami 
towing them to the sea with a tow boat was hnind to he 
possible, hut there was a leakage of plants en route, and this 
difficulty could not he surmounted ami it was decided that 
towing wmnld not he successful. 

The erectum oj booms to confine the plant to restricted areas and 
to prevent it entering into hack waters and channels which were 
Required for navigation was found to he successful and is still a 
method in use. It has been found, however, that they arc 
insufficient and attention has to he paid to the clearance of 
stray plants wdiicli find their w-ay inside the channels. 

Crushing the plUnt between rollers. Another method of 
destruction 8ugge.sted by the Board of Engineers was the crushing 
of the plant hetxveen rollers mounted on a suitable vessel. The 
idea was given up as impracticable. 
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Solutions or mixtures fatal to the plant. An exhaustive series 
of experiments on the effe<!ts of spraying the plants with chemicals 
was commenced in 1906. The objects of the experiments were to 
find :— 

(1) A solution or mixture fatal to the plant. 

(2) Whether cattle w.)uld oat tlie plants with fatal effects 

after spraying. 

(3) Whether anything could be added to make the sprayed 

plant obnoxious to cattle. 

Of 23 different substances tried, f)nh’ six were found to be 
effective in killing the plant. All six were found t) be injurious to 
cattle. These six substances were : 

1. Fowler’s Solution. 

2. Sul]>hate of Copper. 

3. Bi-carbonate of Potassium. 

4. London Purjjle. 

5. Arsenitc*. of Lime. 

X). Arsenite <tf Soda. 

The first three were found to be too costly and the choice 
narrowed itself <lown to the arsenical compounds ow'ng to their 
cheapness. 

No substance coidd be found whi(^h would prevent the cattle 
from eating the plant. 

Sprayiiuf water hf/arinth in Louisiana. As noted above, 
spraying with chemic.als is j)rohiluted in Florida on account of the 
danger to stock hut in Louisiana spraying is carried out on an 
extensive scale anrl is looked upon as a permanency. With three 
boats the District Engineer is just about able to keep pace with 
the growth of the plant. Complete eradication is (ionsidered 
impossible. Water hyacinth is found all over the State and much 
of the time of the boats is taken up in travelling backwards*jnid 
forwards. The three boats used in the operations are the 
“Hyacinth,” a stern wheeler specially built .for the purpose, a 
Government barge, the “ Chene,” and a hired barge similar to the 
“Chene. ” The “ Hyacinth ” cost Rs. 1,20,000; but the cost of 
the other boats is not known. The “ Hyacinth ” carries tanks of 
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a capacity of 3,366 gallons and is fitted with a power sprayer 
capable of reaching 40 feet on each side of the boat, clearing a 
track of 80 feet. The area sprayed per day depends on how 
closely the hyacinth is packed, varying from 3| to 10 miles by 
80 feet. 

The chemicals used are white arsenic (arsenious oxide) and .soda 
(sodium carbonate). The usual strength is 1 in 10. On warm 
sunshiny days one gallon of the solution will destroy 10 square 
yards of closely packed hyacinth. On cloudy or cool days a larger 
quantity or stronger solution is necessary. 

The recurring expenditure on spraying for 1917 is taken 
as Rs. 48,000, and the three boats sprayed an area of 6,021 
acres. This works at a cost of Rs. 9-9 per acie, but in th^ 
statement given capital cost is not taken into account. Mr. 
Leete states that the cost per acre for the “ Hyacinth ” is 
Rs. 24. 

. Piling the hyacinth in heaps on the banks of rivers in Florida.^ 
Spraying being prohibited in Florida, mechanical piling has 
occupied the attention of the authorities in that State. In 1909 
piling by means of an elevator v^as started and has been continued 
up to date. In 1916 a simpler contrivance called the “ grappler ” 
was tried and found very succ'essful. The general idea of these 
contrivances is to lift the hyacinth out of theVater and convey it 
to the bank of the river or^channel where it is piled in heaps and 
allowed to rot. 

Both the elevator and grappler are mounted on baizes 
which are stationed near the bank, and the masses of hyacinth 
have to be dragged down to the site by means of ropes worked 
fen windlasses. In the case ' of the elevator the plants are 
fed on to the foot of the elevator by men with rakes and 
they are carried by thie elevator to the pile on the bank. The 
grappler works on a jib. It is dipped into the mass of hyacinth 
and, as it is raised by the engineer, mechanically grips a 
load of the plants. The jib is swung over to the bank where 
a man steers the grappler to the pile whefe the hyacinth is 
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The cost of clearing the hyacinth with the elevator is stated to 
be Ra. 33 per acre. No figures are given for the grappler which is 
still under experiment. 

In Burma. 

ConHtnjiction oj booms to eolleet hyacinth. In Burma instructions 
for the eradication of water hyacinth were first issued in January 
1914 and revised instructions were issued in 1915. ‘The instructions 
are confined to the erection of booms across the rivers and channels 
to catch the plants as they float down. The villagers are made 
responsible for the work, both for clearing the hyacinth from the 
banks above the booms and for dragging the masses of plants 
collected at the booms to the banks and burning them. Headmen 
fii villages are empowered under the Burma Village Act (1907) to call 
out all able-bodied men, women, and children over the age of twelve 
to i lear the hyacinth in their village tracts. Seemingly, the powers 
at the disposal of the authorities were insufficient, for in 1917 the 
• Burma Water Hyacinth Act was. introduced. 


In Cochin China. 

Construction of booms. It would appear that even before 
1908 the prevalence of water hyacinth in *the waterways was 
occupying the attention of the authorities in Cochin China, for 
Administrative Circular of (.’ochin China No. 12, 19th March, 
1908, refers to previous orders on the subject. The order 
provides for the construction of booms to prevent the hyacinth 
from spreading into waterways not yet infected and for catching 
the masses of floating weed jn the infected waterways so that they 
may be taken out of the water and piled on the banks. The plants 
must be heaped not less than 10 feet above high water-mark and, 
when sufficiently dry, burnt. With this ob'ject, during the fi«st 
three days of each month or more often, if necessary, proprietors, 
farmers, and small holders must ensure the refnoval and destruction 
of plants within their holdings. The application of the order 
seems to iave raised objections from some AdmWstrators as in 
his CJirculttr No. 29 of 27th January, 1911, the Lieutenant-Governor 
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sets these objections aside and insists on more strenuous measures, 
and mentions the appointment of river overseers to organize the 
destruction of water hyacinth. 

In his Circular J^o. 147 of 26th June, 1911, the Lieutenant- 
Governor remarks on the success of the 600 embankments already 
established and proposes the extension of the scheme. From his 
concluding remarks it would appear that the obligations placed 
upon proprietors to destroy hyacinth on their land had been 
withdrawn. 

Tm Australia. 

Dredging in still water and floating to the sea in rurrenfs. Water 
hyacinth was known in New South Wales as early as 1895, and 
mention is made of 1\ acres of the weed in the Wt)llondry Lagoon 
having to be cleared at a cost of £8 (Ks. 120) in 1900. Mechanicr l 
collection of the weed with an outfit somewhat sinular to the elevator 
used in America was found successful in the Bremer river. As in 
America the masses of weeds were towed up to the outfit. 
After the clearing, stray weeds along the banks were cleared 
up by men working from flat-bottomed boats. Where tidal 
currents prevailed the hyacinth was allowed to flout down 
with the out-going tide and ])H'vcntcd from returning 
by the erection of booms at the turn of the tide. These operation;; 
have met with success in the two rivers, the Bremer and the Brisbane, 
where they were put into effect. Mr. K. A. Cullen, the 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers, Brisbane, reports : “ The rivers 
named at one time were covered almost entirely for 30 miles, so that 
motor boats could not pass, and steam lighter traffic was almost 
stopped. By the means adopted, i. e., dredging the weed out in 
‘the relatively still water areas.and drifting it down to salt water 
where tidal currents prevailed, the rivers are entirely cleared. An 
armiual inspection arid- clean up of any few small patches occurring 
has kept the waters clean for several years at a cost of under £50 
per annum.” 

Mechanical collection of the hyacinth and the manufacture of 
potash from the collected heaps is under contemplation in other 
parts of Australia, 
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LEOISLATION AGAINST PROPRIETORS AND TENANTS WHO 
FATE TO DESTROY WATER HYACINTH GROWING ON 
THEIR LAND OR ADJACENT WATERWAYS. 

# 

Legislation in Cochin. China. 

Attempts were first made in French Cochin China to legislate 
against people failing to destroy water hyacinth in 1908. The law 
then introduced not only required that all hyacinth should be 
destroyed, but also made landlords and tenants responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of barriers across the waterways 
for collerting weed floating down-stream. Tlie law further 
stipulated that tlie work of clearing should be done during the first 
thiee days of every month. In the event of a proprietor failing 
to carry out his obligations, the district officeis were empoweied to 
do the work for him. The penalties of non-observance of the law 
are, unfortunately, not intelligible. 

Provision is made in the orders empowering Chiaf 
.Administrators to relax the htw in certain cases and, as the 
liieutenant-fJoveirror mentions that objections were raised by 
his .Administrators atrd in a subsequent circular mentions the 
withdrawal of the obligations jdaced upon proprietors, it appears 
that the Act was diflicrrlt to apply. The Director of the Scientific 
Irrstitute, Saigorr, in 1921 lenrarks that “ the regulations issued 
itt 1908 have not been ajrplied w ith sirffrcient rigour to enable an 

estinrate of their efliciencv to be arrived at.” 

• • 

The Burma Water Ilgarinth Art. 1917. 

In 1917 the Brrrrna Water Hyacinth Act was introduced. In 
this Act the })resence of the water hyacinth is declar ed to be apublict 
nuisance in Burma, and any jrerson who possesses or keeps the 
water hyacinth or fails to destroy it iir accorTlance with such noCTce 
as may be served upon him shall be guilty of an offence and shall 
be liable on conviction thereof to a fine not.exr-eeding Rs. 100 or 
upon a second or subsequent conviction to a fiije not exceeding 
Rs. 600. The Local Government may make rules prescribing the 
method by which and the Hme within which the destruction of the 
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water hyacinth shall be completed and prescribing the form and the 
terms of the notice to be served. 

From the Administration Keports it appears that the Burma 
Government is also finding the Act difficult to apply. 

Dacca District Board By-Law. 

In 1919, the District Board of Dacca introduced a by-law to 
legislate for the disposal of water hyacinth. The by-law reads as 
follows:— 

“ 31 B. Any person having possession of, or (control over, any 
land or water on or in which there exists any w'ater hyacinth shall, 
if so required by a notice in writing signed by the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board, a Local Board or a Union. 
Committee or by the District Engineer, destroy or remove such 
W'ater hyacinth within the period mentioned in such notice. 
Provided that such notice (a) shall be issued simultaneously for 
the whole of an area to be defined by the District Board, a Local 
Board or Union Committee, and bounded by rivers or large hhals, 
and (fe) shall not be issued oftener than once a year.” 

The penalty attached to a breach of the by-laAv is a fine up to 
a maximum of ten rupees. 

An additional by-law w'as proposed in November 1920, but it 
was not approved by Government. It read as follows : — 

“ 31D. If the person upon whom notice has been served under 
by-law 31 B fails to carry out the order as required by the said 
notice, he will be liable to pay such costs as are incurred by the 
District Board, Local Board, Union Board, or Union Committee in 
order to remove or destroy the water hy^icinth. Such costs will be 
recovered as other dues to those'bodies are.” 

By-law 31 B fails in that it only stipulates that the hyacinth 
shtruld be cleared once "in a year. Experiments in tank clearing 
conducted by the Agricultural Department have shown that at 
least two clearings are necessary within a short interval as there 
are generally a number of plants missed in the first clearing. 

At a meeting of representatives from District Boards held at 
Dacca in the beginning of this year opinion was against the 
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practicability of local legislation. One district is infected from 
another and it is difficult to impose penalties on individuals who 
can claim that the land was infected from up-stream. It was 
agreed that District Boards were powerless unless an Act on the 
lines of that introduced in Burma bo introduced to apply to all - 
India. 

The subject was further discussed at a meeting of representa 
tives from all the District Boards in Bengal held in Calcutta in 
January 1921. A resolution was passed urging upon Grovernment 
the necessity of passing an Act similar to the Burma Act. This 
induced Babu Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta to introduce a resolution 
in the Legislative Council regarding the appointment of the Water 
•Hyacinth Committee, his contention being that Government could 
not penalize a man for not destroying water hyacinth until he had 
been shown the ways and means of destroying it. 

^ Practical .sikj(je.stions rroarping collection, destruction 

AND utilization. 

PresenZ methods oj collection. 

Bengal has not, so far, shown much in an original line in the 
way of method of collection, and this has been done by hand labour 
in all cases. In some cases the District Boards have allotted funds 
to pay labourers to clear waterways and in othet cases cultivators 
arid others have been'stimulated to the task by warnings as to the 
danger to their crops and communications. The value as a inanure 
has been an incentive to cultivators to collect the hyacinth in heaps 
until it rots and then to apply it on their land. 

The elevator and grapp^*. 

It will be seen from the note on measures taken in America 
that mechanical collection is advocated theA. The two machines 
m use are the elevator and grappler, and there are many waterways 
in Bengal where the system employed in America would apply. 
These machines would be of importance if it were decided that 
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part of the money spent in destroying the hyacinth should be 
recouped by utilizing the plant for commercial purposes. 

Ihe present laborious method of clearing waterw'ays and 
tanks by hand could be considerably lightened by the use of weed 
• cutters and pond cleaners of which there are several on the market. 

The erection of stoppage booms where plants floating down 
waterways may be checked and collected may also reduce labour 
and concentrate the work. 

PresetU method oj destruction. 

Two methods of destruction are common iii Bengal and both 
depend upon the plants having been first brought to dry hui<l. The 
one is burning the plants after they have b(‘eu dried and the ot her is 
rotting the plants in pits. Both are efficacious as long as no green 
plants are left to sjjring to life when the rains come. The majority 
of cultivators, when they are tnuibled with liyacinth on their land, 
just push it into the rivers. They may hope that it will reach salt 
water and there die, but it is generally destined to infest a 
neighbour’s fields further down-stream. 

Killing the jdant hy spraying solutions. 

In America the spraying of the masses (d' floating plants with 
arsenical compounds has been accepted as the only method of killing 
the weed and keeping it in check. Objections have beeJi raised to the 
danger of using poisons, and in Bengal, where every waterway is 
not only used by stock but also by the human ])opulation for washing 
and drinking purposes, the use of arsenical solutions becomes 
impossible. 

k Turning to the utilization of water hyacinth, the value of the 
plant as a manure and as a source of potassium chloride has already 
bo.c<n discussed. ' • 

Manufacture^ oj paper Jrom dried water hyacinth. 

The manufacture of paper from the dried hyacinth has lately 
b(ien experimented upon in the Fibre Expeit’s laboratory. The 
samples of paper produced are promising, but as the percentage of 
pulp to dried plant is only 26 per cent, the value of water hyacinth 
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for paper making commercially is doubtful, unless it makes up into 
a special type of paper as the experimental samples suggest. In 
this connection the opinion of a leading paper manufacturer in 
England is quoted in the Commonwealth ‘of Australia Circular 
No. 7. He repoited on samples of water hyacinth sent to him that 
“ it was the most inferior substance yet offered to him.” 

Vrefarmg ink from the flowers’. 

In 1918 the Subdivisional Officer, Brahmanbaria, reported 
that blue-black iidc had been prepared from the flowers of water 
liyaciutli and that the colour c hanged to majenta red on treatment 
with acid and from red to green on treatment with soda. No 
method coedd be found of keeping the colours fast, and nothing 
further has been heard of the jirocess. 

Fodder for eattle. 

The utilization of the gieen phint as cattle fodder is a common 
jjractice tliroughout districts wl^ere water hyacinth is plentiful a*t 
times when there is a scarcity of grass. Tlie plants are pulled out of 
waterways and tanks and placed before the cattle in heaps. As 
far as has been observed the plants are not dried and preserved for 
fodder purposes. When grass is scarce, or in towns where the 
available grazing is liable to I)e fcmled, it is a common sight to see 
t he cattle wading into the tanks to graze on the hyacinth. 

Utilization as juel. 

Many cultivators utilize the dried hyacinth for fuel. At the 
beginning of the cold weather the hyacinth is pulled out of their 
fields and the adjacent waterways, left on the high land to dry, and 
when dry used along with jute sticks and refuse as fuel. The ashee 
are subsequently used as manure. 

^ • 

Utilization in other countries. 

Investigations into the possibility of putting water hyacintli to 
commercial use have beem undertaken in other countries but do not 
bring any further eidighteiunent to bear on the subject. The 
various suggestions put forward have all proved to be of no 
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commercial value except its utilization as a source of potash. In 
Cochin China numbers of attempts were made to utilize the weed, 
amongst others the construction of furniture, the manufacture of 
ropes, and the manufacture of bags. These attempts were 
unsuccessful and it was concluded that its chief value was as a 
manure on account of the high percentage of nitrogen it contained. 
In New South Wales, paper manufacturers reported that it could 
only be used for straw-board and that sufficient other raw 
material was already available at 10s. a ton. Samples were 
supplied to firms of upholsterers who either condemned it or 
reported that it was only of use for the cheapest lines of 
upholstering, and would have to be marketed at a cheap rate. The 
Commonwealth of Australia Circular No. 7 of 1919 mentions 
an inventor who is patenting a process for the extraction of potash 
from water hyacinth in New South Wales. This process might be 
worth consideration. 

» Conclusion. 

A glance at the attached map of Bengal (Plate Ill) will 
convince one of the dangers ofthe water hyacinth invasion inBengal. 
The eastern part of the province with millions of acres over-flooded 
during the rainy season is especially susceptible to the pest. At the 
beginning a troublesome weed i'n the waterways, water hyacinth 
has now become a menace to the crops, and unless immediate 
steps are taken to eradicate it or at least to prevent its further 
spread, the whole of the deep-water paddy f;rop in Bengal will be 
endangered. 

The reduction of the cost of eradication by utilization of the 
weed appeals to the economist. The danger lies in that the weed 
Inay not be properly destroyed if it obtains a commercial value, 
and that plants not destroyed will continue to spread the evil. 

Nothing short of 'the complete destruction of the plant will 
save Bengal from this disastrous pest, and the findings of the 
Committee which is at present-sitting in Bengal are awaited with 
interest. It is hoped that the recommendations will be put into 
immediate effect as it is felt that there has already been too much 
delay in tackling this vital problem. 

















A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE INCREASE 
OF GRAPE YIELD.* 


BY 

S. a PRAYAG, M.Ag., 

Of the Department of Agriculture, Bombay. 

In parts of Western India, and more especially in Nasik whicli is 
the chief grape-growing centre in the Bombay Deccan, the variety 
most common and prolific in yield is what is called hhohri. This 
variety, though much in demand on account of its availability and 
' cheapness in the markets of Poona, Bombay, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar, is not, however, so fine and sweet as the varieties fahadi and 
pandhari-mJiehi which are considered to be superior ones. Though 
the fruits of these fetch a better price, nearly twice as much as that 
of the local variety, their cultivation has not been on the increase, 
due chiefly to their extremely sliy bearing nature. The question 
therefore arose early in 1914, as to how these varieties could be 
improved so as to be of commercial importance. Attempts were 
made to increase their yield, as well as the yield of the local variety 
bhohri, in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, and the following 
is a rdsume of the work done and the results obtained. 

Methods of training as factors in influencing 

THE YIELD. 

The grape-vine requires some sort of training as it will not 
bear well if it lies on the ground. Various systems of training 
have therefore been adopted according to the fancy of the grower 
and the custom of the locality. The usual system of training 


* Paper read at the Eighth Indiau Science Congress, Calcutta, 1921. 

( II ) 
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adopted by Xasik cultivators is that on single-stake. In this 
system each vine is trained to a fmupra plant {Eri/thrina indica) 
which forms a good living support (Plate IV, fig. 1). In .lunnar 
(District Poona), the*vine is surrounded by four p(W(iar<i plants 
and is allowed to have four arms, each arm being tra.i'. d to t 
pangara plant. This method is known as the Jutinar method. 
The following are some figures of yield from plants in the 
Ganeshkhind Garden trained on these two methods ■ - 


Sy.stciu (if ! 

Name 
(if tlio 

Tdtal i 
N(i. (if 1 

Xo. (if bearing 
plants 


Total 

yklii 

! Avt 

lur 
; I 

'age _V ( 
lien ( in 
ilunt 

-Id 

training 

variety 

plants : 


1 


— 


— 

— ■ - 





i umi 

1 ! 
j 

[ I!t2(» 

l!)l!l 

1112(1 

1 U*l!> 

1!) 

2<i 




i 


III. 

(IZ. 

1 ll. 07. 

f 

j III. 

III. 

(1/.. 

Singlo-.stako 

Hhnkri 

fit) 

.-III 

4!l 

;tii2 


2(»!» 1 .-| 

1 r, ie:i 

4 

4-.-( 

Junnar ; 

])(i. 

:u 

I 2tl 

2:1 ; 

20S 

12J 

tt.'i Ui 

1 1(1 7(1 

1 

4 

2-(i 


• Average yield ])er plant in the single-.stake system for 1 wi > yoa rs 
is 4 lb. 13‘4 07 .. 

Average yield per plant in the Junnar system for tv ' ^ cur.s is 
7 lb. 4-8 oz. 

In the Junnar sy.stem, the plants ha'l been phiuted t the sane 
distance as that in the single-stuke sy.sfejti, e/r.. 9 f^'ot a])ait a eh 
way. 

The Junnar method, tlioagh slightly better .haii the singh'- 
stake system as regards yield, entails a good.deal of manual labour, 
as ploughing and other inteicultuiing o};erati< ^s cannot be 
performed by bullock-power tn acc.out.it of the space being 
occupied by langaru plants. Other rrretheds ot tiainmg were 
‘started by Mr. G. B. Patwardhaii, B.Sc., Assistant Professor of 
Botany, Agricultural College, Poorra, from 1913, and these were 
"TT) Umbrella, (2) Overhead and (3) Kuiffin. 

Umbrella system.. In this system, the vine is trained to a 
strong wooden support in the centre, of the height of (i feet, from 
the top of which several cross-bars pass at an angle of about 45” 
with the central support and are nailed dowm to four supports at 
the coiners, the whole thus presenting the form of an umbrella 




Bhokri gr^e-vine trained on the single-stake system. Fig. 2, Bhokri grai>e-vine trained on the umbrella system. 
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(Plate IV, fig. 2), Only six plants of bhokri variety had been so 
trained. The following are some figures of yield :— 

Variety Bhokri: Umbrella system oj training. 


Plant 

N«i. 

Age of the plant 

Year of 
bearing 

Total Jfo. of 
bnncheii 

Total yield 

Kemabks 





lb. 

oz. 


158 

4th year 

1916 

78 

19 

13 



(1th „ 

1918 

43 

10 

14 



7th .* .. 

1919 

63 

16 

lOi 



8th „ 

1920 

132 

13 

8 

1 Bunches were small 







in size. 

I'iS 

4th 

191(1 

133 

40 

7 

t 


(ith 

1918 

70 

14 

0 

! 


7th 

1919 

198 

GO 

11 



8th .. 

1920 

8 

2 

1 

: Badly atlackod by 


A nIhracnoM. 


Average yioid of })lant Xo. 158 for four years is loll). 3oz. 
Average yield of j)lant Xo. 1 (58 for four years is 30 lb. 12f oz. 



Variety Bhokri : 

Single-stake system oj training 

.'Ith 

veiir .. l!)lti 

20 

7 

8 

7th 

.. 1918 

4’ 

' 4 

2 

8th 

.. .. 1919 

3.5 

! 9 

13 

9th 

„ .. 1920 

3 

I ^ 

10 


.51 h 

1910 

40 

i 

1 


7th 

.. 1918 

1 7 

1 4 

0 


8th 

.. 1919 

1 29 

4 

0 


9tli 

„ .. 1920 

1 27 

5 

5 



Average yield of })Iaut Xo. 105 for four years is 5 lb. 

Average yield of plant Xo. 145 for four years is U lb. 1| oz. 

The following shows the comparative yield of the two 
systems :— 

Variety Bhokri. 


System of Total No. 

training of plants 

i No. of bearing 
! plants 

1919 1 1920 

Total vicld 

! 

[ Average yield per 

1 bearing plant 

1919 : *1920 ■; 19*19 

1920* 

Singlc.rtake .. j 09 
Umbrella .. j b 

i 

1 

60 j 49 

0 1 0 

lb. oz. 1 lb.* oz. ! lb. oz. 

•302 2i 209 15 i 6 6-3 

222 1 i GJf 2 ! 37 0 

i 

lb. oz. 

4 4-5 

8 13-6 


From the above, it is clear that the umbrella system of training 
has given decidedly better j esults than the local system. It remaiirs, 
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however, to be seen how far this system could be adopted on a field 
scale. 

Overhead system. In this system, four canes of each plant are 
extended each in a.different direction until they meet with the 
canes of the neighbouring plant. From each of these canes short 
spurs are developed, thus giving more room for the development 
of flowers and fruit. The following shows the comparative 
yield 

Variety Fahadi. 


System of training of^plant* ! ^ 


Average yieKl 
per jilant 


Amount of space 
covered by the plant 


I Ib. oz. 

Single-stake .. | “tS I 60 1| 

Overhead .. | 48 170 2l 


lb. oz. j 3,267 sq. feet. 
1 4 

3 8j 


Thus for the year 1920, the experiment has given definite 
. results in favour of the overhead system of training, the average 
yield per plant being thrice as much as that on the single-stake 
system. Further results are, however, awaited before definite 
conclusions could be arrived at. 

A slight modification of this system was adopted in the case of 
pandhari-sahebi variety which is a more vigorous grower than 
fahadi. Tlie usual method of pruning adopted in previous years in 
this variety was the method of spur-and-renewal-spur. Tn October 
1919, an experiment was started by the writer to keep the long 
canes formed during the rainy season after April pruning and 
prune them at their further end, viz., after leaving 10 or 12 buds, 
instead of pruning them after 2 or 3 Jiuds. The following are the 
‘ results obtained : — 


Variety Pandhari-sahebi: Age! years. 


Method 

No. of plante 

I . treated 

Total yield 

1 

1 Avtiittgc yield pet piAnt 


“’i 

lb. oz. 

oe. 

pur • and • renewal • spur 

.. ' 17 

3 8 

3*2 

lOng Bpur 

-1 “ 

15 CJ 

13*0 
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The results, though they are of one year, show in favour of 
the long-cane system. Maney says^: “ Grape-pruning experiments 
carried on near Council Bluff’s during the season of 1914, for a 
comparison of the spur with the long-cane and renewal-spur 
system, showed that the vines pruned after the long-cane System 
yielded, on the average, 41 per cent, more grapes than the spur 
pruned vines. These results indicate that the long-cane system is 
of value for the south-western and other sections of Iowa where 
grapes are grown,” However, it must be recognized that these 
results are for one year only. Further experiments with the two 
systems must be carried on before the long-cane system can be 
recommended unreservedly. 

Knifftn's or drooping system. This system, named after 
William Kniffinof Clintondale, consists in training the vine to posts, 
six feet in height, set by each vine. Two wires or horizontal bars 
are fixed, the one about three and a half, the other about six feet 
from the ground. One main stem is grown from the ground to the 
upper wire. Only two branches are allowed on each wire, one on 
each way, the rest being removed. Four arms are thus encouraged 
and these are firmly tied to the wire and are extended to a length 
of 3 or 4 feet until they meet with their neighbours. Any shoots 
springing from each bud are allowed to hang down with their 
clusters of growing grapes. This method is much in practice 
in America and is said to have a distinct merit for strong growing 
varieties. It was adopted in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, 
Kirkee, in the year 1912. The following statement shows some 
outturn statistics;— 


System of training 

Name 

Total 
No. of 

No. of bearing 
plantR 

Total yield 

Av. yield per 
bearing plant 

variety 

plants 

1919 

; 1920 

' 1 

191^ ' 

1920 

^919 

192CV 

Single .stake 

Bhokri 

09 

56 

1 

, • 49 

lb. on 
302 2i 

lb. oz. 
209 15 

lb. oz. 
5 6-3 

lb. oz. 

4 4-5 

J^iflSn 

»» 

12 

11 

4 

184 9> 

fO 15 

16 12 

2 11-6 

Single-stake 

Fakadi 

48 

14 

27 

Ham 

60 1} 
36 *1 

6 15 

2 3-7 

Kniffln 


16 

13 1 

15 

76 10 

6 14 

2 6-4 


' Agri. Btpl. 3tn. Imn Butt. 160, Oot. 1916. 
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This system has not shown any decided advantage over the 
local system of training except in the year 1919, when the average 
yield of a hhohn plant was nearly three times as much as that 
on the single-stake system. 


Study of the pollen and methods of ringing 

AND COILING IN INCREASING FRUITFULNESS. 

Apart from the methods of training adopted, other lines of 
increasing the grape yield were carried out. In tlie varieties noticed 
in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, Kirkee, tAvo classes of grape 
clusters were seen to exist, viz., (1) clusteis with closely set fruits 
and (2) clusters with berries set wide apart (Plate V, figs. 1 and 2). 
It was at first suspected that, in the loosely set clusters, the flowers 
may be sterile. 

This self-sterility (entire or partial) was studied by Professor 
Beach. He says' : “ Many of the cultivated varieties of American 
grapes are either self-sterile or very imperfectly self-sterile. Ip 
discussing the practical bearing of these discoveries upon the selec¬ 
tion of varieties and arranging them in vine-yards so as to get the 
best results in fruit production, attention was called to the fact 
that self-sterile varieties may produce well-filled clusters of fruit 
when the vines are located near enough to other kinds to make 
cross-fertilization possible.” The subject was further studied by 
Mr. Booth who states® : “ (a) The self-sterility which is known to 
exist among many varieties of cultivated grapes is, in man) cases, 
if not all, due to a lack of potency in the pollen. (6) This lack of 
potency is indicated in the pollen grains by a shape which is quite 
difieren" from that of potent pollen, (c) C’ertain varieties of grapes 
bear pollenin which both the potent and impotent forms are 
mixed.” He further states : “ The self-sterile grains seemed to be 
surrounded by a mucilaginous substance which makes them .stick to 
one another more or less so that the pollen whether it lies dry on 


Hem York Agri. Erpt. Sin. Bull. 157. 
Neu> York Agri. Expl, Sin. jBmW. 224.; 




Closely s*fet bunch of grapes ; big- Loosely -el bmicli of grapes : Fig. 3. Coiling of grape-vines to stimulate 

variety Bhokr« vanet\ Paiulhaiit-Sahel)i. the buds. 
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the slide or is placed in liquid media arranges itself in a succession 
of clumps. This mucilaginous substance does not appear to be 
soluble in water, as the pollen grains retain their respective 
positions even after several days in the solutions. The self-sterile 
pollen, on the other hand, shows no such arrangement but the 
grains distribute themselves either on the slide or in the liquid 
libe so much dry powder, quite by chance. The self-feitile 
forms are obhmg, blunt at the ends and quite symmetrical. 
The self-sterile sorts are quite different in shape, being more 
irregidar and usually more pointed than those of the other 
class.’" 

I set to work on the lines suggested above in Xovemher 
fltlU. but my laboiatoiy e.xamin; tic n of the dry pollen grains 
did not reveal any (haiac teristic differences in the size or 
sha]!e of the different clas.ses of pollen. As the bloc ming season 
of file grape is very shoit. my ol servations Avcre, moreover, 
limited. 

At the present stage it may fairly lie .said that the floweis of 
varieties existing in the (Janeshkhiud Ilotanical (Jarden were not 
found to lie self-sterile. (Ither attenqits, therefore, of imjiroving 
the yield adojited in foieign countries, viz., giidbng or ringing and 
colling the branches had to be adopted. 

(UrduIlf/. This cojisists in the removal of a ring of bark to a 
width of half to one iiudi. The princijile of this is to concentrate 
a large amount of elaborated food material in the poition of 
the bramdies situated above the ringed area and thus stimulate 
them to bear flowers and fruits, ft is practised by the Cieeks 
to ])romote setting of fruit, .uniformity of bumdi, and increased 
size of berry.^ In the work done by tin* writer, a narrow ring of * 
bark to a width of .1 to 1 inch was taken from the fruiting canes 
of the jmndhavi-mhehi variety between the first and seco^id 
nodes. The ojieration was dc'ne immediately after pruning on 
October 22,1919, and also when tire leaves had appeared, c/s., on 
18th and 19th November. 1919. 


' Uarden and Field Amtwlia, oitod iu Pac. Voad Fruit World, JVIay 24, 1901. 
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Besides the above, the operation of coiling the canes was also 
done. This is usually done, in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, 
in the case of grape plants on bowers and has become an annual 
operation (Plate V, hg. 3). It had not however been done on the 
shy bearing varieties. In order to ascertain its efficacy on the 
pandliari-sdhehi variety, the canes were severely coiled so as to 
form two or three circles and firmly tied in position by means of a 
string. The following shows the results obtained :— 


No. 

1 Nature of t lip o|)crati(m 

i 

1 No. of shoots ' 

1 treated 


Yiehl 


I 

i ' 

lb. 

oz. 

1 

Coiling the canes 

i ! 

43 

0 

Oi 

1 

2 

Ringing the spurs immediately after pruning 

38 i 

U 


3 

Ringing the spurs when new growth had formed .. 

34 1 

0 

8 

i 

j Long rods kept .. 

30 j 

8 

1 


Though the above are the results of one year’s trials, they 
indicate that ringing even before or after the formation of leaves 
failed to give good results in the case of the variety pandhari- 
sahebi. 


Influence op stock on the yield. 

Mr. H. V. Gole, the well-known grape grower of Nasik, tried 
the grafting methods and has found that fakadi, when grafted 
on hhohri, yields 2 lb. more than the average yield on its own roots.* 

The experiments conducted in the Ganeshkhind Botanical 
Garden are inconclusive. 

Yield in relation to manuring. 

In order to ascertain the efficacy of some manures in increasing 
the grape yield, experiments were started in the Ganeshkhind 
Botanical Garden, Kirkee, in 1912. 


1 Agri. Jwr. Iniia, XIV, pt. I. 
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Variety Bhokri: treaiedinOct.-Nov. 1912. 


No. 

Sfanaro given per tree in 
one dressing 

No. of 
plants 
treated 

No. of 
bearing 
plants 

- r 

No. of 1 
bunches ! 

i 

Total 
wt. of 
bunches 

Yield per 
bearing 
plant 

1 

Fisli manure 8 lb. 

1 


r 

Ib. 

oz. 

lb. oz. 


Siil|iliate of |M>tash 1 lb. .. 

(i 

1 

<> 

28 

9 

3 

1 8i 

2 

Pish manure 8 lb. 

U 

It 

i:i 

3 

-12 

0 15 

.» 

Karmyanl manure 20 lb. .. 

0 

4 

10 

2 

13 

0 111 

4 

Safflower eake 8 Ib. 

1 


' 





Sulphaf.iMif potHMh 1 n>. .. 


4 

21 

3 

8 

0 14 


Boneineal 2 Ib. 

1 






r» 

Safflower t*ak(‘S ilt. 

1 







Hoiiciiioal 2 n>. 

1 

« 

:i9 

13 

1 

2 3 

li I 

Sh«iii|i (lui)!' 20 Ib. ., ! 

(i 

0 

17 1 

4 

2 

0 11 

' i 

No iiiatniri* . . i 

i 

Hi i 

(i 

17 

3 

14 

0 10 

Tim 

plants were planted in Pebmarj' 1911, «.e., the fruiting above 

referred to occurred 


wlicii tlii'v wcro just two yours old and was not thcroforo uji to normal. 


'Pile results of 1912 sliowotl in favour of treatments 1 and 5, and 
heme these two were selected for experiment in 1913 against 
farmyard manure by itself. 


Variety Bhokri: manured October 1913. 


Manure given j)cr tree 

No. of l>earing 
plants 

Total yield 

Yield per 
bearing plant 

Yield per 
bearing plant’ 
J912-J913 


» 

Ib. 

OZ 

lb. 

OZ. 

Ib. 

oz. 

Farmyard manu re 80 1 b. 

23 

til 

0 

2 

10} 

0 

11* 

h’isli manure 8 Ib. 

Sulphate of potash 1 Ib. .. 

Safflower cake 81b. 

I 23 

72 

0 

.3 

* 

2 

1 

8} 

• 

Bonemeal 2 lb. 

j 28 

55 

• 

13 

•2 

0 

2 

3 


As the flowers appealed soon after pruning, it was found 
doubtful if manuies applied in October i eally affected the amount of 
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flowering. Hence it was decided in 1914 to apply manures after 
the April pruning so that they may be effective in producing strong 
bearing wood for the next season. 


Yaricty Bhokri: manured April 1914. 


Manures given per plant 

No. of i 

plants (bearing) j 

Total yield 

Yield (ler plant 


! 

j 

lb. 

lb. 

PanuTard manure 801b. 

25 ; 

169 

6-4 

Hah 8 lb. and sulphate of potash 1 lb. 

, 9ri 

199 

8-0 

Safflower cake 8 lb. and boncmeal 2 lb. . 


164| 

(5-2 


The two years’ results show in favour of a combination of fish 
manure and sulphate of potash. 

Conclusions. 

The following conclusions are arrived at:— 

(1) The umbrella system has so far been found to give bettor 

yield than others in the case of hhokri variety. It 
remains yet to be seen how far this system could be 
adopted on a field scale. 

(2) In the year 1919-20, the overhead system of training 

has given three times as much yield per plant as that 
on the single-stake in fakadi variety, the amoimt of 
space occupied being the same in each case. 

(3) The Junnar system has given a better yield than the 

single-stake system but entails a good deal of manual 
labour. 

(4) Examination of the pollen grains oi fakadi rndpandhari- 

saheU^ variety did not show the characteristics 
noticed in the flowers of partially sterile varieties in 
America. 

(6) Among the manures tried, a combination of &h manure 
and sulphate of potash has given favourable results. 




PLATE VI 



P»g. 1. A ch)Ui plant attackcil by tlie ffitirda Hivea’^o. biW* 2. Zinnia plants attacked by fbe chilli mitt*. 











THE “MUKDA” DISEASE OF CHIJ.Ll (C'mVC'OT) 


IJY 

G. S. KULKAKNl, M.Ag., 

Ansistauf Professor oj Mycolofjy, Agricultural College, Poona. 


This is u v(m v serious diseusc, nay, in fact tlie greatest enemy 
of tlie cliilli plant, occurring in most j)arts of tlie Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. It is, tlierofoi'e, we!) known to the <ai!tivators wlio call it by 
various names as luurda, goja, macoda and mirya in the Deccan, 
climidirojia oi- WHllugarimja in the Karnatak, and kokadva ii^ 
Gujarat. 

The disease makes its appearance first iji the terminal or axillary 
tender shoots of the plants. The leaves of the atta(;ked shoots get 
curled u]) usually outwards and drooj) down (Plate VI, fig. 1). 
Often they show much distortion and wrinkling and are reduced 
in size. They gradually dry up and drop dov n. New shoots come 
up, which are in turn attacked and destroyed. The gro^vth of the 
plants is thus cliecked. The disease ajipears at any stage of the 
plant. If it begins at the seedling stage the affected plants never 
])roduce any flitwers and fruits. If the ]>lant,s are attacked in the 
flowering stage most of the diseased flowers wither and drop down 
and the few that escape form berries whiih are also soon s]ioiled.* 
The attached fruits are much smaller than the normal ones and are 

I * 

curved. The disease irradually spreads to the lower branches, And 
as the intemodes of the attacked branches ar§ shortened the leaves 
appear as if they are in clusters and are reduced to minute scale-like 
structures. In such a highly malformed stage the,plant at times is 


• Paper road at the Eighth Indian Science Congrese, Calontta, 1921. 

( 51 ) 
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recognized w^th great difficiilty. Such a severe attack was noticed 
this year (1920) near Poona in the Baramati valley where in most 
of the fields the crop was a failure. Reports of ravages of this 
disease have also been received from the tracts of Bijapur, Gokak, 
Kolhapur, Khed, Amalsatl and Anand. 

The cause of this disease is the same mite which causes the 
tambera disease of potato.' That the potato mite has something 
to do with the chilli trouble was sus])ected by the writer while the 
tamhera disease was being studied in the year 19] 9, but an attem])t 
to produce the disease in chilli plants by inoculation experiments 
was not successful as mentioned in the j)revious paper, probably 
because the experiments were done rather late in the season. The 
study Avas therefore postponed for the next year. Early in dune 
1920,the disease AA'as noticed on the chilli seedlings in tin* writer’s 
compound, and an examination of the diseased })lants gave (dear 
proofs of the.presence of a mite agreeing in all its stages with that 
'on potato. Inoculation experiments were therefore at once started. 
Three sound, twenty-days-old potato plants in pots were taken. 
Two were used for inoculation and the third for control. Inocula¬ 
tion of the plants was made by putting on them affected j)art.s of 
the chilli plants containing the mites. The ijifected plants begun to 
show on the ninth day distinct symptoms of attack, viz., the twisting 
and curling of the leaves with a reddish tinge and the erect bumdiiug 
habit of the shoots (Plate VIT, fig. 1), and on the thirteenth day 
the tender leaves on one plant began to dry uj); on the sixteenth 
day the affected shoot was completely killed. The (;outroi plant 
remained healthy during this period. Exjrerimeuts were, then 
made with chilli plants which were iiiooulated with the potato mite. 

' Six sound chilli plants in pots were chosen, four for inoculation 
and two for. (!ontrol.^ Inoculated plants on the 12th day Iregan to 
show the typical symptoms of the murda disease. The leaves 
became twisted and crumpled, were much reduced in size and liad a 
number of moving mites on tlfcm. The control plants remained 
quite healthy all the while. 

*Mann, Nagpurkir and Kulkarni. The Ta'>nhtrn Discaao ol Potato. Agri. Jour. 
India, XV, pt. III. 









tHB “ MUBDA DISEASE OF CHILLI 6^ 

The cause of this disease, which had baffled our efforts so long, 
having been discovered, attempts were at once made to treat the 
diseased plants with the lime-sulphur wash. Spraying experiments 
were made at seven different centres in the Presidency—Gokak 
farm and (.tnshanbatti in the Belgaum District, Tikkoti and Muttagi 
in the Bijapur District, Baramati and Karkumb in the Poona 
District and at llukdi in the Kolhapur State. Only one spraying 
was given. Favourable reports as to the efficiency of the treatment 
were received from all the above places. The results were most 
successful especially at Ookak and Rukdi, while in other places they 
were not so marked as the disease was in a far advanced stage at 
the t ime of treatment, 'riiese preliminary trials show that only one 
spraying is enough to control the disease if done at the time wffien 
tlie disease just appears. The cost of spraying per acre came to 
Ks. 10. 

.Search for other host plants of this mite has shown that besides 
(jmr {Cyanwp.fLs pmrdlloides) as mentioned in the previous paper,* 
it occurs on Zinnia, Dahlia, Tagetes, Mirahllis jalapa, Cape goose¬ 
berry, Aniaraidhus polip/onus and Vhysalis minima. In the case of 
Zimiia, the affected plants get stunted in growth, the leaves are 
twisted and crumpled in various ways and no flowers are borne 
(Plate VI. fig. 2). If the flower^appear, they are few and are 
much redu(;ed in size. (Jften the flowering parts are transformed 
into leafy shoots. Early in the season this yeui’, a few affected 
Zinnia plants in front of the Agricultural ('ollege buildings, Poona, 
attracted the writer’s attention, and examination of these showed 
on the under-surface of the leaves any number of moving mites 
agreeing with those on (ffiilli. (h’oss-inoculation experiments were 
made, using the mite obtained from one host to inoculate the other. ’ 
The results weie quite successful, showing tl^e typical symptoms 
of the disease in each plant. The Zinnia c^sease was one of the 
constant complaints received from the public,,and the worst attack 
noticed in Poona during the last six’years occurred this year (1920) in 
the Government House Gardens, Ganeshklrind, whore all the Zinnia 
plants were completely spoiled. Its ravages were also reported from 
the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. No spraying trials were undertaken 
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as the season and the disease had far advanced when the reports 
were received. 

As the mite has already been described in the previous paper,* 
it is not necessary to repeat the description here. 

It is hazardous, no doubt, to attempt to identify the mite, as it 
is the work of a specialist. However, the following is the venture 
made by the writer. 

In the Indian literature on mites a Litchi disease has been 
described by Misra.^ Tlie mite in the attacked paits of the plant 
causes a peculiar hairy growth and it is said to be a species 
of Eriophyes. There is another disease on Cotton and jasminum. 
Here too in the attacked parts the mite produces woolly growth and 
it is said to belong to a species of Phytopttis. The chilli mite differs 
both in its morphological characters and in the eSetts produced on 
the host from these two species. Carpenter’s® statement that the 
mite may belong to a red spider group (Tetranychidie) does not 
.seem to hold good. The Tetranychidie* have six segments in their 
legs, while the legs of this mite ha\'e five segments (Plate Vll, 
fig. 2). The mite comes very near to the yellow mite (»f the 
genus TarSonymus deacrihad by Watt and Mann.® 'rhe desiu iptioii 
and illustrations of the yellow mite agree completely with tlut.se of 
this mite. The peculiar sucking discs with two booklets at the en<l 
of the legs—characteristic of Tarsonymidie® -are also noticed. Jt 
may therefore be a species of Tarsonymidm. 


l Agri. Jour. India, XV, |>t. Ill 
“ Agrr. Jour. India, VII, p. 2S0. 

" A Now Disfiasi! of the Irish rotatoos. Phylopatholog;/, VIII, p. 2S0, 
'• Brown, Max. Animal I’arauiUu of Man, llMXi, |>. ‘Mili. 

‘ Watt and Man:i. Pents a„d lilighu of Tea-PlAn), I'JOS, |>. IPiij. 

’ Brown, Max. Animal Paraniten of Man, p. S.'Mi. 
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ARTIFICIAL FARMYARD MANURE.* 
ny 

II. n. HUTCHINSON, Pif.D., 

AND 

E. H. RICHARDS, R.So., F.I.C., 
liothamslcd Experiment^ Station, 

Asa consequence of the campaign for increased food production 
(iuring tlie war, and the resulting extension of the area under cereal 
crops, it was lliouglit tliat, even after making allowances fof 
disposal througl) the usual channels, there might still remain a 
surplus of straw wliich could not he utilized for feeding or for 
conversion into manure. It was, therefore, determined to 
investigate the possibility of converting straw into manure without 
the intervention of live stock, and a special grant-in-aid of the 
investigation was made to the Kothamsted Experimental Station 
by tJie late Food Production Department.. Apart from war con¬ 
ditions, the possibility of adding to the supply of organic manure 
deserves consideration. In the case of market gardens particularly, 
the difliculty of obtaining adequate supplies of stable manure is 
increasing. The investigations described below indicate a method 
by which straw can be converted into a substance having many o{ 
the properties of stable manure. Further experiments to test the 
economic value of the process when conducted on a large scale 
are in progress at Rothamsted. Lord Elveden has also generously 
provided assistance and facnlities for experimental work on his 

t 

Pyrford estate. 


•Keprinted from Jour, Min. Agri., XXVIll, no. 6. 

( ) 
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Of a considerable number of preliminary experiments to secure 
obvious breakdown and colour changes in fermenting straw, the 
most promising results were obtained when straw was subjected to 
the action of a culture of aerobic cellulose-decomposing organisms 
{e.g., Spirochceta cytophaga). Further enquiry showed, however, 
that this efiect was not due simply to the provision of an organism 
capable of breaking down cellulose, but rather to the indirect efEect 
of the mineral substances contained in the culture fluid. From 
this point on, the question of food supply—as distinct from the 
addition of any particular species of organisnv—received special 
attention, and, as will be seen later, led to results possessing both 
theoretical and practical impoitance. 

Without entering into a detailed account of the various stages 
of the investigation, we may state here that the most essential 
factors making for the production of w'ell-rotted artificial farmyard 
manure are air supply, suitable temperature, and a suitable supply 
of soluble nitrogen compounds. 

(1) Air supply. It has been found invariably that characteristic 
breakdown changes in straw remain suspended when a free supply 
of air is excluded either by intense consolidation or by immersion of 
the straw in liquid. The fermentation appears, therefore, to be an 
essentially aerobic one, at least in its early stages, aiul the typical 
disintegration of the straw with the production of dark-coloured 
plastic material does not take place in the absence of air. 
Moreover, the colour of the aerobically produced manure is 
rapidly reduced when oxygen is excluded. The great importance 
of air supply is shown by the following experiment, in which four 
lots of straw were fermented un4er aerobic and anaerobic 
ponditions for three months at 37°C. (99°F.). 


Loss OV DBY MATTISK 


: Straw without 1 

Straw with 

nitrogen 

nitrogen 

1 

1 Per cent. 

I'er cent. 

16-3 

17 1 

40-1 

69-S 


Without sir supply .. 
With air supply 
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The data explain what may be seen in the ordinary heap of 
farmyard manure, viz., that straw submerj^ed in liquid urine, and 
therefore protected from air, remains in an unchanged state for 
long periods. On the other hand, the practice of carting manure 
from the yards and boxes and storing it in heaps in the field, 
although carried out for other reasons, provides better conditions 
for rotting than are likely to prevail where the dung is consolidated 
by trampling and saturated with urine. 

(2) Suitable temferature. Except in those cases where straw is 
being fermented under otherwise unfavourable conditions, special 
measures to maintain a favourable temperature for fermentation are 
not called for. In common with other fresh fermentable materials, 
moist straw rapidly undergoes a preliminary fermentation during 
which the temperature may rise to upwards of 65°C. (149°F.). It 
is, however, in the subsequent stages that the effect of treatment 
becomes most evident in maintaining the temperature. Experience 
lias shown tiiat a supply of nitrogen, by increasing the energy of« 
fermentation, leads to an increase of 15~20°C. (59-68°F.) in 
favour of straw which lias received a sufficient supply of nitrogen, 
as compared with untreated straw. 

(3) A sapjdy oj soluble nitrogen compounds in suitable 
concentration, and possessing a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction. 
Jfepeated experiments liave shown that the most rapid breakdown 
of straw occurs when some source of nitrogen in an available or 
indirectly available form was supplied, and then only in those 
cases where the reaction of the solution was neutral or slightly 
alkaline. Hence the supply of nitrogen in the ammonium sulphate 
alone fails to lead to definite breakdown since the medium soon 
becomes markedly acid, while, on the other hand, the supply of an ' 
alkaline compound alone, such as caustic soda, is equally ineffective, 
since a source of nitrogen is lacking. The addition of nitrogen* in 
the form of urine, urea, ammonium carbonate, or peptone within 
certain concentrations immediately sets in train rapid decomposi¬ 
tion changes, and results within the period of a few weeks in the 
production of dark-coloured, well disintegrated, structureless 
material closely resembling well-rotted manure. That this should 
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be the case with urine was perhaps not remarkable, although the 
factors which operate in the essential dung-making process had 
not then been individually worked out, but that an essentially 
characteristic product could be obtained without the use of urine 
or of the faecal portion of the manure as ordinarily produced was at 
once suggestive. On the basis of subsequent work, it may indeed 
be claimed that, in the production of normally well-rotted farmyard 
manure, the mass inoculation of the litter with the large bacterial 
population of the faeces does not exert any marked contributory 
influence on breakdown changes ; that the uriue, as such, apart 
from being the carrier of nitrogen, does not induce any characteristic 
changes in the straw, while the typical smell and colour of stale 
urine from the manure heap may be successfully reproduced from 
straw treated with ammonium salts. 

Although it is important that available nitrogen siiould be 
present for the rotting process, it is also not less essential that the 
.quantity of nitrogen should not exceed a definite amount both 
actually as well as in concentration. In other wortls, if the 
concentration of ammonium carbonate produced from the decom¬ 
position of urine or urea exceeds a definite limit, not only are straw- 
breakdown changes definitely held up, but they continue to be 
inoperative until by volatilisation, and consequently loss of nitrogen 
to the air, the concentration or alkalinity has been reduced to 
the upper limit of growth of micro-organisms. This must be regarded 
as 'particularly important, since the highest concentration Jor rapid 
breakdown is appreciably Itelow that oj tire weakest undiluted urine. 

It follows that it is quite impossible to produce well-rotted 
dung by the use of neat urine without considerable losses. This 
fact may be illustrated by the following table, and, incidentally, is 
shown by all the investigations that have been carried out on the 
making of farmyard* manure.^ Three equal portions of straw 
were saturated either with water or urine and allowed to ferment 
for three months in the laboratory, the two portions with urine 
being subjected to different temperatures. As will be seen from the 


I .See, for example, KoHeell and Richards, Jour. Agri, 8ci., 1017, Vlll, p. 40fi. 
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following table, these two portions fermented to different degrees 
—^the dry matter losses being 49 and 60 per cent, respectively, 
hut the final nitrogen cordent was almost identical, and practically 
three-fourths of the nitrogen supplied as urine was lost. 


Temperature 

Losa of 
dry 
matter 

] 

Initial 

(flTBOGEN 

Final 

Loss—or 
Gam+ 


Per cent. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Straw with water (.‘JO”!.'. -= »7'*li’.) 

! 40-1 

71 

97 

+ 26 

„ „ urine (20"C. = SO^F.) 

' 491 

.TOT 

178 

- 329 

„ „ „ (:W“C. - U7"F.) 

1 50-S 

! 

507 

176 

- 331 


It would be erroneous, however, t > assume that such losses are 
inevitably connected with a satisfactory breakdown of straw, or that 
the couditi(»ns ordinarily obtaining in the farmyard at all represent 
optimum })roporti(»us between the straw which is to be decomposed, 
and the concentration of Jiitrogen in the urine which eventually^ 
serves for this decomposition. 'Diat e(|ually good rotting may be 
obtained witliout loss t)f nitrogen is sliown by the cases given in the 
table below. In the experiments to wliicdi the table refers, straw 
was incubated with urine in different concentrations for periods up 
ti) S6 days. Even after this pericid the losses that occurred with 
satisfactory rutting and within the lower concentrations were 
only about 4 ]»er cent, of the total nitrogen of the final product. 
The ordinary losses of the manure heap are frequently more than 
tenfold this amount. 


At fii’iiinning — 

Straw and urine nitrogen 


After 80 dttyn— 
Total nitrogc'ii 


Nunilior of experiment 


( « ) 

! f2) 

(3) 

(41 

(5) 

77-6 

1 157-0 

237-0 

317-6 

397-6 


• 


• 


77-3 

16.3-f 

220-8 

262-1 

3080 


In addition to the two phases/ilreadg mehtioned, (a) in which 
straw overloaded with nitrogen loses it to a definite degree, and (b) 
in which straw with the requisite amount of nitrogen may undergo 
rotting without appreciable loss and is therefore in a state of 
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equilibrium, there exists a third phase in which under-saturated 
straw, by the agency of micro-organisms, exhibits a well-marked 
property of picking up nitrogen, particularly in the form of 
ammonia, until the same final content of nitrogen in the rotted 
product is attained. Hence we might expect that in two different 
but adjacent portions of fermenting straw, the one overloaded 
with, and the other lacking, nitrogen, the former portion loses and 
the latter accumulates nitrogen until a common level is approached. 
That such is actually the case is illustrated by the following data, 
and is diagrammatically represented in Fig. I. Ten portions of 



Mef a. & It. s k 78 ^99 


Via, 1. The dlil 'Mgrlustratei the power of uader-iaturated etiuw to pick up ammonia 
loit by euper-eatarated straw- Ten portions of straw with increasing quantities of 
nitrogen (as urea) were allowed to ferment for three months. 
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straw were moistened to the same extent, and while one received 
water only, the others received additions of soluble nitrogen in the 
form of urea in varying quantities, until the last portion was 
saturated with a solution similar in concentration of nitrogen 
to that of horse urine (1 per cent, of nitrogen). The different 
portioirs were then kept in an incubator for 3 months, at the end 
of which time it was evident that, contrary to expectation, the 
straw, without or merely with low doses of nitrogen, had passed 
through a marked rotting process. On analysis, however, it was 
foun<I that there had been a definite accumulation of nitrogen in the 
lower members of the series, while the higher members had lost in 
some cases the greater portion of their original nitrogen. 

The (kvAmijmition oj straw in the presence oj varying quantities of 

nitrogen as urea. 


Number of experiment 


Treatment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

' 9 

10 

Al beginning 











Straw nitrogen mg. 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

Urea nitrogen !*„ 


C> 

10 

24 

48 

07 

243 

480 

f, 

973 

Totalnitrogen „ 

71 

__ 

70 

81 

95 

• 

119 

108 

314 

557 

800 

1,044 

At the end of 3 











monthu 

Organie nitrogen mg. 

mi 

177 

174 

100 

192 

171 

245 

269 

181 

134 

Ammonia „ ,. 


C} 

2 

4 

4 

29 

74 

68 

71 

76 

Total „ „ 

ISO 

182 

170 

194 

_ 

190 

200 

319 

.337 

252 

210 

Gain or Iobs „ 

Dry matter, loss 

loo 

100 

Oft 

00 

77 

.12 

5 

—220 

—548 

-834 

per cent. 

40 

46 

45 

49 

47 

53 

51 

48 

19 

14 


■* 

In seven out of the ten cases the final nitrbgen of the fermented 
straw varied only between 180 and 210 mg.^, irrespective of the 
nitrogen content of the original mixture. It should also be noted 
that the extent of the rotting, i.e., the loss of dry matter, in 
experiments 1-8 was very much greater than in 9 and’ 10 in which the 
straw was subjected to the action of solutions closely approaching 
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the concentration of ordinary urine, the high alkalinity of the 
latter exercising a check on decomposition. 

In the main, the nitrogen retained by super-saturated straw, 
or such as is accumulated by under-saturated straw, as in Nos. l-O 
in the above table, appears to be stored up in an org nic or 
non-ammoniacal form. The maximum retention has been foutul to 
occur within the first four weeks, after which time breakdown of t' is 
organic nitrogen to ammonia and consequent loss by volatilisation 
seems to keep pace with loss of dry matter. Finally, the 
material assumes a “ stabilised ” condition- the loss of nitrogen 
becomes greatly diminished or may be absent altogether for long 
periods. These three phases accumulative, dispersive and stable 
are shown in Fig. 2, which illustrates the type and extent of the 




Aftar 52 After 69 dayii Aft«r> 127 Anys 

Fia. 2. The Uiafi am illiiBtniiee the chsitgei that occur when etraw is fermented 
in the presence of urine. The klack discs represent fixed nitrogen, snd the 
white outer cirelee repreeeot awmonU nitrogen. 
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changes taking place in a mixture of straw and urine during a period 
of four months. Between the 60th and the 120th day little change is 
found to take place either in the amount of “ stabilised ”or “ fixed ” 
nitrogen or t]>e proportion of this nitrogen and the ammonia which 
appears to be held by fermented material even at a high temperature 
(37°0. = 9P°F.), and in spite of the frequent handling and exposure 
associated with sampling operations. Tn general, it may be stated 
that when straw has worked from an unsaturated to a “ stable ” 
phase little or no free ammonia is to be found, but straw which 
cojumences with a super-abundance of nitrogen appears to hold, 
when in a fermented state, upwards of 14 per cent, of its nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia s(» long as the material is in a moist condition. 
Desiccation leads almost to com])lete loss of ammonia, and in this 
resi)ect as well as in the ])ro])ortion of ammonia in the moist material, 
the artificial resembles the natural manure. 

From the study of the inter-relations between nitrogen and 
straw, we have come to the conclusion that the amount of nitrogen, 
necessary for pronounced rotting, and the amount which straw is 
capable of “ fixing ” in the form of ammonia are identical, and that, 
in general, the figure varies only between 0‘70 and 0’75 parts of 
nitrf)gen per 100 parts of dry straw. Within these limits fermenta¬ 
tion proceeds without loss of nitrogen, and it is obvious that, except 
in so far as the niDrogen content of the original straw varies, the 
final “ 8tabili.,v,.d ” nroduct obtained when rotting has proceeded to 
the extent of ,0 to 45 per cent, of dry matter must likewise exhibit 
comparatively slight variation in its nitrogen content. In our 
experiments the “stabilised ’’product obtained from the fermenta¬ 
tion of straw under a variety of conditions possesses a nitrogen 
content of about 2 per cent, calculated, on the dry material. 

It thus becomes possible to estimate fairly accurately what 
the nitrogen content of any particular isample of fermented 
straw will be when rotting has proceeded to an appreciable 
extent. If, for example, the nitrogen content of the original 
straw is equal to 0*60 per cent, and we assume that the theoretical 
amount of ammonia nitrogen, equal to 0*72 lb. of nitrogen for 
100 lb. of straw, has been fixed, then, with a loss of 40 per cent, of 
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dry matter during fermentation, the resultant rotted straw will 
contain (0-60+0-72) X100 -i- 60 = 2-03 per cent, of organic nitrogen 
in the dry matter. An additional amount of anmionia nitrogen 
would probably result in a portion remaining as free ammonia 
which, as indicated above, would be liable to loss if the fermen-'-ed 
straw were allowed to become dry. The data thus obtaireu 
enable us to turn to the process of inducing the fermentation of 
straw on a large scale, and are also capable of application to 
the conditions operating in the production of ordinary farmyard 
manure. 


Suggested method for the preparation of 

ARTIFICIAL MANURE.* 

As regards large scale work, a number of factors have to be 
taken into account which did not operate in the laborrtory experi¬ 
ments. Experience has shown that urea and ammonium carbonate 
' are the most suitable carriers of nitrogen since they ensure a 
favourable alkaline reaction, and lead to rapid breakdown, provided 
that they are not present in large excess. They are, however, far 
. too expensive at the present time to admit of general use in farm 
work, although a reduction in the cost of manufacturing synthetic, 
urea would create conditions favourable to its extended use. As 
an alternative source of nitrogen, cyanamide (nitrolim) and sulphate 
of ammonia have been used with success. Whilst cyanamide 
already contains sufficient free lime to keep in check any acid 
compounds formed during fermentation, sulphate of ammonia must 
be supplemented by the addition of a base, and for this purpose 
finely-groimd chalk, ground limestone, or waste lime from causti- 
cising plant at soap works may be used. For general purposes it 
will be found that upwards of | cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 
1 cwt. of finely divided carbonate of lime per ton of straw are 
sufficient to induce* fermentation. The main obstacles to large 
scale operations at the present 'time arise from the great tardiness 


* This piooeM, as well M its application to the purification of sewage, has been coverod 
by Letters Fateat (British Fat. No. iS2387), 
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with which raw straw takes up the moisture necessary for fermenta¬ 
tion. Where pits are available tliis difficulty may be overcome' by 
allowing the straw to remain immersed for 2 to 4 days, after which 
the free liquid may be drained off. In the case of heaps or stacks 
on open ground no advantage appears to be obtained by continued 
wetting with large quantities of water, and we suggest, as a more 
effective method of securing the necessary saturation of the straw, 
B})rinkling the heap comparatively lightly with water and allowing a 
couple of days to elapse before a second sprinkling is given. During 
this time a slight fermentation with increase in temperature sets in, 
rendering the straw more capable of absorbing a second slight 
application of water than would otherwise be the case. WTien 
examination has shown that the interior of the heap has become 
unih^rmly moist, the source of nitrogen may be applied in the form 
of solution, or in the case of cyanamide and other products, this 
may be broadcasted over the surface of the heap and watered in. 
The most convenient method of making the heap, wetting the straw, 
and supplying the necessary nitrogen for fermentation depends so 
much on local conditions that much must be left to the initiative 
of the farmer himself. 

General characteristics op artificial farmyard 

MANURE. 

Artificial farmyard manure prepared from straw is a well 
disintegrated plastic material in which the tid)ular character of the 
straw has been to a great extent destroyed. There is an almost 
complete absence of smell, the little there is being slightly fusty or 
mouldy in character. "UTien prepared through the agency of a 
compound in the presence of free lime, there is a tendency towards 
the production of a blackish colour, while if prepared from soluble 
alkalies such as ammonium carbonate, liquid animonia or 
<!ompounds giving free ammonia such as urea or peptone, or in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate, the colour is 
dark brown, and differs only slightly from tlie natural product. 
'Hie liquid, which is gradually expressed from the fermenting straw 
as more and more dry matter is lost by fermentation, has a 

5 
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dark brown colour and a smell which is indistinguishable from stale 
urine. 

Application op results to the production op 

ORDINARY FARMYARD MANURE. 

Since it has been possible to produce material identical in 
physical properties with well-rotted farmyard manure, differing 
only in chemical composition in so far as the latter contains 
appreciable quantities of phosphorus and potash derived from foods 
consumed by the animal, the possibility suggested itself that the 
results might be applicable to the making of ordinary farmyard 
manure and led to an inquiry in this direction. 

Of the three constituents ordinarily present in manure—urine, 
faeces and straw—the fa?ces appears to contribute to the physical 
character of the product only, since manure can be produced 
without their presence. Moreover, definite experiments have shown 
that, chemically, faecal nitrogen is to a great extent inert and is not 
' capable of contributing to the decomposition of straw to any degree 
comparable with urine nitrogen. On the contrary, certain methods 
of feeding farm animals, and particularly of horses, sometimes lead 
to the production of faeces containing quantities of readily available 
carbohydrates, and it has been shown^ that such faeces are capable 
of supporting the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. There is every 
reason to suppose, therefore, that the faecal portion of the manure 
heap inclines slightly in the direction of itself requiring nitrogen 
rather than acting as a source of nitrogen for the decomposition of 
straw. With the above exception of some horse faeces, the solid 
excrements of farm animals may be regarded as having reached a 
state similar to that observed above ,in fermented straw, i.e., 
containing roughly 2 per cent, of nitrogen in the dry matter. This 
is borne out by the following mean figures which have been obtained 
from various sources :— 

Hone fteceg (meau of 8 records ) = 2'00 per cent. N in drj’ matter. 

Cow » < ... ,. 11 .. •) - 1-88 „ „ „ 

Sheep „ 7 „ ) = 1-82 . 

Aretago of 26 records «= UBS „ „ „ „ 


\ Jmr . Agri . &»., 1917, VUI. p. 299. 
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We thxis see that during the process of digestion, and also 
possibly by virtue of bacterial action in the intestinal tracts, the 
percentage of organized nitrogen closely agrees with the figure 
repeatedly found for fermented straw to which purely mineral 
nitrogen was supplied, and subsequently converted by a bacterial 
action into organized nitrogen. 

Since evidence of this stabilised condition is found in the 
product of the fermentation of straw and urine, and also in the 
undigested portion of food passing through the animal, it might be 
expected that comparable conditions would prevail in the manure 
heap. Despite the fact that the manure heap usually consists of 
the liquid and solid excrements of different animals fed with widely 
different diets, together with litter of various kinds and in variable 
proportions, an<l that this mixture is allowed to mature under 
conditions absolutely lacking in xmiformity, the majority of the 
available data regarding the composition of farmyard manure 
indicate a .striking similarity in the percentage of fixed or “ non- 
ammoniacal ” nitrogen. Without giving details of the methods of 
feeding or the conditions under which the manure was produced, 
it may be sufficient to state that the mean content of fixed oi' 
organized nitrogen in manure made under controlled conditions in 
America, on the (’ontinent, and in this (country, proves to be 2’09 
per cent, as a mean of 43 records. We are now in a position to 
appreciate more accurately the character of the changes which 
proceed during the making and storage of manure. Repeated 
experiments caiTied out during the last three decades have shown 
that during this process a very considerable proportion of the 
nitrogen originally contained in the food and litter is almost 
invariably lost, and this loss, which may amount to upwards 
of 40 or 50 per cent, of the whole, appears to fall largely, or 
even exclusively, on the urine uitr()gen, f.e., the most valuable 
nitrogen, since it is the most readily available constituent of 
the manure. To prevent or reduce this loss both chemical and 
physical measures have been suggested, all of which have proved 
either ineffective or have interfered seriously with the rotting 
process. 
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If dung-making be regarded as essentially a straw-rotting 
process it is possible to obtain some explanation of much of the 
loss which has been found to occur. We have seen that the 
nitrogen-fixing power of straw is strictly limited, and that any 
surplus nitrogen in the form of ammonia is liable to loss by 
evaporation. It may therefore be assumed that the practice 
of supplying concentrated feeding stuffs to farm livestock 
merely results in an increased production of soluble nitrogen, 
which, owing to the normally overloaded condition of the litter, 
is liable to relatively greater loss than where such feeding stuffs 
are not used. 

We have attempted to test the accuracy of this view by 
computing the amount of nitrogen that ought under ordinary 
conditions to be recovered in the form of manure from any given 
system of feeding. For this purpose we have taken— 

(а) the total amount of nitrogen contained in the straw 

used as litter ; this is apparently not in a form liable 
to loss; 

(б) the amount of indigestible or fajcal nitrogen as 

calculated from the digestion co-efficients of the foods 
consumed; 

(c) the amount of nittogen which the quantity of litter 

employed should be theoretically capable of retaining, 
i.e., O'72 lb. of nitrogen per 100 lb. straw ; and 

(d) the amount of nitrogen present as ammonia at the end 

of the experiment; this quantity is extremely variable 
and is determined by the actual conditions, aeration, 
exposure, and the length of the period during which 
the manure is stored. 

The application of this method to the actual results obtained 
in a number of feeding experiments shows that a fairly close 
approximation may be obtained. 

Two instances,may be given, the first relating to Professor 
T. B. Wood’s experiment at Cambridge^, and the second to that of 


• Jour . Agri . &»./J907-08,IH, p. 207. 
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Professor Hendrick^ on the feeding of bullocks on roots and straw. 
The following table gives an extract of Professor Wood’s data 
relating to the amount of total and digestible nitrogen supplied 
to the respective sets of animals, and the net amount excreted 
after deduction of the calculated nitrogen due to the live-weight 
increase of the animals. As the animals were not fed with straw 
but were able to pick over that supplied as litter, it has been assumed 
that one-quarter of the whole would be consumed, and due allowance 
has been made for this. In the two instances, therefore, after 
making this deduction, 41*15 and 83*86 lb. of nitrogen were supplied 
to the animals, whilst only 30*9 and 46*70 lb. were recovered in the 
manure. The totals obtained by calculating the indigestible or 
fcp(;al nitrogen, together with that contained in the litter and the 
amount which this litter is theoretically capable of fixing, closely 
a})proach those obtained by ac;tual analysis of the manure, being 
33*6 as against 30*9 lb. and 46*51 as compared with 46*70 lb. in the 
two cases respectively. 



No CAKE 

Caks 

1 

Total 

nitrogen 

Indigest. 
or fwcal 
• nitrogen 

Total 

nitrogen 

Indigest. or 
fiscal nitrogen 

Mangolds 

Hay 

Straw 

Cako 

ib. 

17-e 

21-3 

»0 

Ib. 

4-0 

8-5 

1-7 

Ib. 

17-6 

21-3 

8-6 

42-8 

Ib. 

40 

8-6 

1'66 (1 taken 
as food) 

6-66 

Total nitrogen minus nitrogen in 
liTe-weignt increase 

4116 

14-2 

1 

83‘85 

19-71 

Faaeal nitrogen 

Straw „ 

Nitrogen fixed by litter .. 

Nitrogen found as ammonia ., ' 


14-2 
; 73 

102 

1-9 

CalculaUd 

• 

• " 

19-71 

17-0 

9-8 

10-0 

Total (Calculated) 

Total actually found 

1 

= 33-6 
= 30-9 

• 

• 

»46-61 

-46*70 


North Scot. CM. Agri. BuU. 82, IWA 
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The data referring to Professor Hendrick’s experiments are 
contained in the table below in a somewhat condensed form. 
The total amount of nitrogen supplied to the animals as 
food amounted to 613 lb., and of this it has been calculated that 
42 lb. were retained by the increase in live-weight, of the animals, 
thus making the total amount which should have been present in 
the dung equal to 671 lb., whilst only 524 lb. were actually recovered 
as organic and ammonia nitrogen. For the calculation, we have 
taken the faecal nitrogen as given by Professor Hendrick as 276 lb., 
the nitrogen contained in the litter as 100 lb., and the amount of 
nitrogen which would be fixed by the litter (equal to 146 cwt. with a 
dry matter content of 91 per cent.) as 107 lb. It will be seen that 
the sum thus obtained is 537 lb. by calculalion, as against 524 lb. 
by analysis. It should be noted, however, that Professor Hendrick 
himself calls attention to the fact that the cattle used in the 
experiment did better than might have been ex])ected f J om accepted 
,scientific standards of digested litter, and raises the question as to 
whether the foods actually used were not more digestible and of 
higher starch value than is allowed in Kellner’s tables. If this 
were the case, it would simply mean that the amount allowed in our 
calculation as indigestible or fa*cal nitrogen is somewhat too high, 
and would consequently bring the totals of the analytical and the 
calculated amounts into still closer agreement. 


Analylical data 

lb. i 

fjtdcxlattd dtila 

lb. 

Nitrogen fcui>plied in food 

=013 1 

Iiidigeiit. (faxal) nitingeii 

=276 

„ „ „ litter 

=100 j 

Nitrogen in litter 

>100 

Total nitrogen 

= 713 j 

i 

Nitrogen' fixed by litter 
(16.362 lb. @ 91 per 
cent, dry matter X O'72, 


• « 

i 

>.e., fixation constant) 

>107 

Total nitrogen recovered in 
dung 

i 

=624 

Nitrogen as ammonia 

=64 

t 


Total calculated .. 

=637 

_ !_ 





Similar calculations have been made in the case of other feeding 
experiments, but these two instances will probably suffice to show 
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that the amount of nitrogen which we found straw to be capable of 
fixing in the laboratory, is also most probably built up into organic 
form and to the same extent under ordinary farm conditions. It is, 
perhaps, outside the scope of this paper to suggest means by which 
the observed losses which occur in the making of manure may be 
minimised, but rational practice would appear to lie in the direction 
of a more liberal use of litter in order to increase the amount 
of ammonia that can be fixed, with the further result of a 
considerable increase in the dung-making capacity of a given 
number of stock. 



SCIENCE AND CROP PRODUCTION.* 


BY 

E. J. RUSSELL, D.So., F.R.S., 

Director oj the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The beginning of much of our scientific work on crop production 
goes back to the year 1843, when Lawes and Gilbert set out to 
discover why farmyard manure is such an excellent fertilizer. Two 
opposing explanations were oiferwl by the chemists of the day; 
the older view, coming down from the eighteenth century, was that 
the fertilizing value lay in the organic matter; the newer view 
‘put forw'ard by Liebig in 1840 was that it lay in the ash constituents 
—the potash, phosphates, etc.,—left after the manure is burnt. 
Lawes and Gilbert considered that it lay in the ash constituents plus 
the nitrogen of the organic matter, and they devised a critical field 
experiment to decide the matter. They divided a field of wheat 
into plots of equal size, of which one received farmyard manure 
at the rate of 14 tons per acre, another received the ashes of exactly 
the same dressing of farmyard manure, a third received the mineral 
matter of the ashes plus some of the combined nitrogen that had 
been dissipated on burning, and a fourth lay unmanured. The 
results were very striking :— 


Broadbalk wheat field, 1843. 



Grain 

Straw 

* t 

« « 

Tons per acre 

Cwt. per acre 

Fannyard manure .. , 

22 

1 13 

No manure 

16 

10 

Ashes of farmyard manure , .. * .. 

Mineral matter of ash pl«M sulpltate of ammonia to supply 

16 

i 

combined nitmgen , ,. 

26} 

15| 

I 


• AtMtnct of a farmen’ leotare of the British Association Aeliverod at Edinburgh on 
September 7,1821. Eeprintod from Nature, dated 22nd September, 1921. 
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The ashes proved ineffective, but the ashes plm the combined 
nitrogen acted just as well as farmyard manure; it is therefore 
these that constitute the fertilizing constituents of the manure. 
Thus the old controversy was decided in a way not uncommon in 
science ; neither side proved to be entirely correct, but both sides 
were found to have some basis of truth. Lawes and Gilbert did not 
rest content with this purely judicial and scientific conclusion; 
they saw that they could makx* up this efiective mixture of ashes 
and combined nitrogen from mineral substances without using 
farmyard manure. Even in their day farmers were unable to 
obtain sufiiilent farmyard manure, and it was therefore a great 
achievement t<; be able to supplement the limited supplies by this 
mixture. A factory was set up, and the manufacture of the 
.so-called artificial fertilizers began. Subsequent experience showed 
that the ash constituents are not all equally necessary; in practice 
only two of them, j)otash and phosphates, need be supplied in 
addition to nitrogen. 

Chemists are rightly proud of artificial fertilizers, for they have 
provetl extraordinarily successful in augmenting crop production 
all over the world. 'J’hc demand for them is enormous, and in 
consequence prices liave risen considerably within the last thirty 
years. Agricultural chemists are ‘always looking out for new 
substances, and even during the war a new fertilizer, ammonium 
chloride, was added to the list and new j)lant has been erected for its 
manufacture. Modern manufacturing facilities are, perhaps, 
adequate for ])resent demands, but it is certain that much more 
fertilizer could be used,, and that as farming improves the demand 
will increase. 

Progressive farmers have long passed the stage when it was 
tiecessary to demonstrate that artificial manures increase crop 
production; the position now is the much lucre difiicult one Df 
deciding how much money it is wise to spends on fertilizers. The 
old view was that the crop yield was })roportional to the manurial 
dressing, i.e., that the more the manure the bigger the crop. Lawes 
imd Gilbert showed this was not altogether correct, and that the 
yield fell oS after a certain sized dressing wm reached; this 
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relationship is expressed by a straight line which ultimately becomes 
a curve. A later view set up by Mitscherlich was that the effect of 
the manure is proportional to the defiremeut from the maximum 
obtainable; that therefore the first dose of manure has a large 
effect; but the further doses have progressively less action. This 
relationship is expressed by a logarithmic curve. 1'he present 
view is that the effect is at first small; then it increases and then 
decreases ; this relationship is expressible by a curve resembling 
that for autocatalysis. The important practical consequeime is 
that moderate dressings are more profitable than small ones, but 
they are also more profitable than mu<;h larger ones (Fig. 1). 


Effect of Fertiliser 
on Crop Yield. 


l<icA IUfa. 


Proportifffial, 
n en 

R«to fn. 

(tfiAicHi imt) 


Con tixuaudy Smoll, 

fdliinj. TKom Inrrcattn^, 

Then Derrcating. 

(VtOAHirnMK tuovi) urKAIAkXK^Mtl) 


Flu. 1 Curve* ebowinK relatiombip Iwlween crop ;M(i (plotted on 
vertical axie) and qaantity of fei-tiliier ueed (plotted on 
* horidbqfail axie). 


There is no di%ulty aWut the general rule ; the difficulty arises 
when one tries to define a niwlerate dressing. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the effect of the dresring is 
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greatly influenced by the time when it is put on to the land. In 
our own case the results have been as follows :— 



InoreaMed 

i 

I Increaaed 


yield of grain 

yield of straw 


BuHheiN per acre 

Cwt. per acre 

Date of application of manure 

Feb. 10, March 6, May 10 

Feb. 10, Mar. 6, May 10 

Single drewiing 

nil 00 2-7 

' 2-7 6-0 9-4 

Double drewing 

70 - 3-7 

11-7 - 127 


This experiment ought to be repeated in many districts, for it is 
by no means certain that farmers generally are using the most 
profitable quantities fertilizer at the most eflective time. It is, 
however, necessary to take into account something more than the 
quantity and the time of application of the fertilizer. It is essential 
also to have a suitable mixture. In the old days this question was 
thought U) be fairly simple, (.'hemists used to think that if they 
knew the composition of the ash of plants they would know what 
manure U) use ; if should su})ply all the ash constituents in the 
quantities present in the plant. This is now known to be wrong ; 
the composition of the ash affords no guidance to manurial 
requirements, as was, indeed, shown by Lawes and Gilbert in 1847. 
The distinguished French chemist, Georges Ville, emphasized the 
fact that only properly c-onducted field trials would ever settle the 
question. Vast numbers of such experiments have been made, and 
they show that the problem is more complex than Ville thought. 
It' is now knovvn that no single formula expresses the fertilizer needs 
of a crop ; every district, almost every farm, has its own special 
requirements. 

Still further difficulty is introduced by the fact that the various 
artificial fertilizers not only increase crop yields, but also influence 
the composition and habit of growth of the^crop. Nitrogenous 
manures tend to a vegetative growth of large, deep-green leaves 
which are somewhat liable to be attached by fungoid pests^ 
l*ho8phates improve root development, aud are therefore of special 
value for swedes aud turnips ; they also hasten ripening of grain, 
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and are therefore particularly useful in late districts ; they increase 
the feeding value of crops, and are therefore useful for fodder crops; 
and they have a remarkable effect on the development of clover, 
which is not yet fully understood, but which has revolutionized the 
treatment of pastures in this country. Potassic fertilizers improve 
the vigour of the plant and increase ate power to resist fungus 
attacks. These and other special properties of fertilizers are now 
well established, and advantage is taken of them in drawing up 
fertilizer schemes to suit the special requirements of each farm. 

It has already been pointed out that this work on artificial 
fertilizers arose out of Lawes and Gilbert’s discovery that the wheat 
crop of 1843 grew just as well when supplied with the ash 
constituents plus combined nitrogen as when supplied with farmyard 
manure. They repeated the experiment year after year; 
periodically the results were collected and even after fifty years on 
an average the artificials had done as well as the farmyard manure. 

• In consequence of this and other experiments many agricultural 
chemists developed the view that artificial manures were at least as 
good as farmyard manure for ordinary use on the farm ; but wider 
knowledge ha? shown that this is not the case; it is only a first 
approximation to sa)’ that artificial fertilizers are equally as 
good as farmyard manure ; we now know that farmyard manure 
producas effects of the highest importance to the land which 
no known combination of artificial fertilizers will bring about. 

Examination of the Broadbalk data in the statistical laboratory 
recently instituted at liothanisteil under Mr. R. A. Fisher shows 
that farmyard manure differs in two ways from artificials—the 
variation in yield from year to year is diminished by the use of 
farmyard manure, as is also the deterioration in fertility due to 
continuous cropping for eighty years. No fewer than fifteen different 
cohibinations of ferfilizers are tested against farmyard manure, 
and while some of come out quite well on an average of 

twenty-five or fifty years, they‘fluctuate considerably from season 
to season, and .they show manifest signs of deterioration as the 
years pass by. ' Many farmers prefer a steady yield to a fluctuating 
one, and this, of course, is sound, cautious business. Farmyard 
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manure never does badly even in the worst seasons, but, on 
the other hand, it does not give record crops even in the best 
seasons. What we should like would be something possessing 
the special values cf farmyard manure in bad seasons, and of 
artificials in good ones. 

Further, there is a deterioration of yield on all our plots treated 
with artificials excepting perhaps those receiving exceptionally high 
dressings. This is shown on both the w'heat and the barley plots 
and it is greatest on those plots where one of the essential fertilizer 
constitueuts is withheld (Fig. 2). 



Pio. S. Effect of fortilUeis on yieliJ of bailey. 
(Hoitffeld, Kothanisteil, 1852-I91D.) 


There is a third effect, which is ver}’- marked in rotatiofis. 
Farmyard manure appears to have a greater effect than artificials 
in increasing the growth of clover.* Unfortunately the number of 
experimente is not very great, but, so far as they go, they show a 
striking superiority over artificials, and this extends not only to the 
clover, but also to the succeeding wheat crop. 
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The results at Rothamsted are:— 


Mftnnrp applied to previous com crop 

Yield of clover 
hay 

Cwt.. per acre 

Yikld or BuoaxantMO 

WHXAT CROP 

Grain 
Bushels 
per acre 1 

Straw 

Cwt. per acre 

I 

Farmyard manure 

62 : 

4.-i ! 

4.V3 

ArUfioiats only 

40 

f 

37 1 

.30-8 


At present we cannot explain all these remarkable facts. There 
are several possibilities :— 

(1) Farmyard manure is known to exercise remarkal)le physical 
effects on the soil, causing it to become puffed up so that the empty 
pore spaces increase in size. The air supply to tlie roots thus 
becomes better, the water supply is more evenly regulated, the 

* work of the tillage implements is lightened, and a good tilth is more 
easily obtained. The difference is well shown by the root crops—• 
swedes, turnips, and particularly mangolds, which are very sensitive 
to soil conditions, and being sown late, are liable to suffer from 
spring and summer droughts. The plots at Rothamsted receiving 
farmyard manure contain always some 2—5 per cent, more moisture 
than those receiving no manure or artificials only, and this enables 
the mangolds to keep growing during a drought which effectually 
checks all plants not receiving farmyard manure. 

(2) It is possible that there are chemical constituents in 
farmyard manure which are not present in our artificial fertilizers. 
The old idea that nitrates, potash, and phosphates only are necessary 
may be wrong. Recent work by Maze in Paris and by Dr. Winifred 
Brenchley at Rothamsted show that some of the other elements 
m&y abo be helpful. * In the Rothanisted experiments very small 
quantities of boric qpid added to the soil caused distinct increases 
in crops fully fertilized with artificial manures. We cannot as yet 
reconunend fangiters to adopt this kind of manuring with special 
substances, bedause it is very easy to overstep limits and do muoh 
damage to the crop, for the plant suffers seriously from even sUglit 
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excess. With fuller knowledge, however, it may prove possible to 
keep this special manuring within bounds. 

(3) In the case of the clover crop the farmyard manure or the 
straw in the litter may have a special effect on the organisms living 
in the root, causing them to increase the amount of nitrogen fixation 
and thus give larger clover crops and further enrich the soil in 
nitrogenous organic, matter. 

Work on these problems is progressing; the scientific 
investigator has, of course, to find out exactly what is happening 
before he can show the practical man how to exercise control. 

But in the meantime it is nece-ssary for us to be practical 
and to do something, and the most obvious line of action is to 
increase the amount of farmyard manure or similar substances 
on the farm. We can proceed in two ways ; first, wastage can 
be cut down. We estimate that the farmers of the United 
Kingdom make about forty million tons of farmyard manure a 
year, and waste about ten million tons. We have shown that ■ 
the best results are obtained when manure is made under cover 
and the amount of litter properly adjustod to the amount of 
nitrogen in the animal excretions. Correct adjustment is a 
counsel of perfection, but a great improvement is possible 
over the present haphazard methods. In practice nitrogen is 
always lost through exposure to weather, greatl}' to the detriment 
of the manure. The provision of some shelter for the heap is 
not difficult, and, as Prof. Berry has shown at Glasgow, it is 
distinctly advantageous. 

Another method is to increase greatly the amount of farmyard 
manure or similar substances produced on the farm. This could be 
done by running on more animals. The nujnber of livestock per 
acre could be much increased by the general adoption of the methods 
of some of the Scottish and Danish farmers, Wlio keep their animdls 
largely on the prodiice of their arable land. T^e problem is closely 
bound up with financial considerations, but the experiments of 
Mr. J. C. Brown at the Harper Adams Agricultural College show 
that more profit is obtainable from the soiling system than from 
the older methods of the south. 
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At Rothamsted we are exaiRiniag possible substitutes for 
farmyard manure, green-manuriug, and the activated sludge method 
of producing manure from sewage, both of which seem quite 
promising. We tried using straw as manure, but without success ; 
so soon, however, as the straw was rotted, much more promising 
results were obtained. The conditions for the proper rotting 
of straw, investigated at Rothamsted by Dr. H. B. Hutchinson and 
Mr. B. H. Richards, were found to bo proper air and moisture suppl}'', 
suitable temperature, freedom from acidity and the proper 
proportion of soluble nitrogen compounds. All these conditions 
are easily obtainable on the farm, and it is now possible to make an 
artificial farmyard manure from straw without the intervention of 
animals. So far the results seem quite satisfactory. Arrangements 
are being made for demonstrations on an extensive scale during 
the present season. 

All these problems I have been discussing represent work 
• of interest to the present generation of farmers; but the scientific 
investigator cannot be restricted to prolilems of present day 
interest. Some of the best work of to-day may never reach 
the farmer in our time, and, indeed, unless it is develope<l, it 
will never reach the farm at all. We now know that the 
farmyard manure and the green manure put into the soil are 
not really agents of fertility, but only raw materials out of 
which fertility is manufactured. The work is done by myriads 
of living creatures in the soil, which are too small to be seen by 
the naked eye, and only incompletely revealed even by powerful 
microscopes. Some of them are useful to the farmer and 
some not, many of them taking their toll of the valuable plant 
food in the soil. Their activity fluctuates daily, almost hourly, 
and their numbers are counted, and their work is watched in 
oitr laboratories, JlSdch of their activity is helpful to the farmer; 
it makes nitrates, iijidispensable for the growth of plants. Much 
of their time, however, is spent in undoing the good work they 
have dene, andjesults in the destruction of a large proportion of 
the nitrates made. We are studying this population, and with 
fuller knowledge we hope to control it and make it serve the farmer 
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just 88 horses, sheep, and cattle do ; but we are a long way from 
that yet. 

Finally an attack is being made on a much more di£Scult 
problem. The growth of a crop is like the movement of a motor car; 
it cannot go on without a continuous supply of energy. In the 
case of the car the energy comes from the petrol; in the case of the 
growing crop it comes from sunlight. The plant as we grow it, 
however, is not a very efficient transformer; a crop of wheat 
utilizes only about half of 1 per cent, of the energy that reaches 
it. During the last eighty years the growth of crops has been 
improved, thus increasing their efficiency as utilizers of energy ; 
but we are still a very long way from the 30 per cent, efficiency 
which the motor engineer has attained. Better developments 
of our present methods will no doubt carry us further than we 
have yet gone, b\it some wholly fresh ideas are necessary 
l>efore we can hope to bridge the enormous gap that now exists 
between the actual and what is theoretically possible. There 
seem to be at least six ways in which we might improve crop 
production :— 

(1) Wo can hope for further improvements by the use of new 
varieties capable of making better growth than those ordinarily 
cultivated. Plant breeders all ovei; the world are attacking this 
problem with much success, and many of the new soi-ts show 
considerable promise. 

(2) Much can be done by control of plant diseases. 
Unfortunately we have no means of knowing how much is lost each 
year by pests or disease, but it is undoubtedly considerable. 
Laboratories for studying plant pathology have been set up at 
Ilothamsted and elsewhere, and we are hoping to achieve good 
results ; much valuable information has already been obtained. 

(3) We are also looking to the tractor to ^thieve gfeat things 
on the farm. It will allow considerable development of cultivation 
implements, enable us to improve 9 ur tillage *and to keep down 
weeds, a very serious trouble in the southerft part of England. 
Good Scottish farmers in that region have told me that farming in 
bcotland ia much easier than in England, because the rigorous 

6 
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ikbHhem wintora kebp weeds in check, while the mild southern 
winters encourage their growth. 

(4) It is possible that certain substances, such as boric acid, 
the flourides, etc., studied by Gautier and Claussmann in France, 
may help in raising crop growth. 

(6) It is possible also that special methods may prove of value, 
such as the high tension discharge tested by Miss Dudgeon 
at Lincluden, Dumfries, and ably and critically studied by 
Prof. V. H. Blackman. 

(6) Finally, it seems probable that some wholly new method 
may be found for increasing crop growth. In most civilized 
countries there are now research institutes where the ways of plant 
and the properties of soils are being studied. Men of science, as a 
rule, do not care to risk prophecies or to attempt to create sensations, 
and I certainly am not going to break this wholesome rule. 
Something, however, has already been done; in spite of the 
decreased labour spent on cultivation, the yields tend to go up, 
while the new knowledge that is now being gained is adding greatly 
to the pleasure of farming and giving both masters and men an 
interest in their work that they never had before. 
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BY 

R. a rUNNETT, F.R.S., 

Projessor oj Genetics, University oj Camhridye, 

I n the jtrevious articles oj this series, published in the September and 
November 1921 issues of the Journal, Prof. Punnett dealt mth 
the coat colours in cattle, and the crossing oj polled vnth horned 
cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian inheritance. 

The factorial hypothesis of heredity is, if substantiated, of 
fundamental importance to the breeder, for it at once raises 
the operations from an empirical to a scientific plane. It brings 
certainty where before was only conjecture. Consequently, when 
animal-breeding experiments were started on the University Farm 
at Cambridge in 1910, it was felt that among the first things to do 
was to choose one or two cases of apparent blending inheritance, and 
to study them critically in order to ascertain whether they could be 
interpreted on the factorial hypothesis. The choice of material 
was limited to small animals, for reasons of economy. This, However, 
was no drawback, for small animals can be bred in reasonably large 
numbers ; and we can hardly doubt that what we learn from 
them is applicable to bulkier and more costly stock. Our work 
has, therefore, been entirely with poultry and rabbits. 

One of the most extensive series of experiments undertaken 
with poultry was designed to investigate the inheritance of 


Reprinted (rom Jour, Uin, Afri,, XXVIII, no. 3. 
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weight. For this purpose two standard breeds were chosen, 
differing markedly in size, but not so much so as to prevent 
natural crossing. For the larger breed we selected the Gold 
Pencilled Hamburgh, and for the smaller one the Silver Sebright 
Bantam (Plate VIII, fig. 1). As will appear later, the reason 
for choosing these particular breeds was to make use of the 
same material for the elucidation of more than one problem. 
From the point of view of size the two breeds differed 
sufficiently, for the average weights of cocks and hens respectively 
were for the Hamburgh about 1,400 and 1,100 grammes, 
while for the Sebright they were abdut 860 and 650 grammes. 
Roughly the Sebrights were about 3/5ths of the weight of the 
Hamburghs. 

The first cross birds were intermediate in size, though 
approximating to the larger breed, the cockerels averaging about 
1,200 grammes and the pullets about 950 grammes. From several 
pens of such Fi birds, an Fj generation of 239 birds was raised, viz., 
113 cockerels and 126 pullets. In contrast to the uniformity of the 
Fx generation these Fj birds exhibited a wide range of variation. 
As shown graphically in Fig. l,[^the weights of the cockerels varied 
from about 550 to 1,600 grammes, while those of the pullets were 
from 500 to 1,200. The majority of the birds in this generation 
were between the weights of the original parental breeds, but a few 
were larger than the Hamburgh, and a few were smaller than the 
Sebright (Plate VIII, figs. 2 and 3). Here we have an apparent case 
of blended inheritance, with fair uniformity in Fj, and a wide range 
of variation in F,. Can such a case be interpreted in terms of 
the factorial theory ? An interpretation is possible if we suppose 
that the Haniburgh and the Sebright differ in several factors, 
each of which affects the weight of the bird. The explanation 
of such cases was* first given by Nilsson-Ehle, the well-known 
Swedish plant breeder, to account for the results of certain of 
his experiments with wheat <ind oats at Svalof. The closeness 
with which the tlieory fitted his results left little doubt of 
its being a true interpretation. The essential part of his idea 
is that a similar effect may be brought about by more than 
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one factor, though such factors are independently transmitted in 
the usual way. 

Let us suppose that there are several similar factors A, B,C, D, 
etc., which influence the weight of poultry. When a bird possesses 
none of these factors it will be the smallest type of bantam ; 
when it contains A it will be rather larger ; when it contains 
both A and B it will be larger again, and so on until the largest 
breed is reached, which must be supposed to contain a full 
collection of these factors. Again, let us suppose that when a 
bird is pure for one of these factors, i.e., when it has received it 
from both parents, the effect on its weight is greater than when 
it has received it from one parent only. In other words, we 
mppose that dominance is not complete and that the Aa bird, 
:or example, is not so heavy as the AA bird of otherwise 
limilar constitution. And so also for the other weight factors 
B, C, D, etc. 

Now if we suppose that the Hamburgh contained three such 
’actors. A, B and C, w'hile the Sebright contained a different one, viz., 
D, we obtain a theoretical explanation which covers the observed 
'acts:— 

(1) The uniformity of the parental breeds for a markedly 

different average weight. 

(2) The uniformity of the Fj birds in weight. 

(3) The approximation of the F, birds to the weight of the 

larger parent. 

(4) The great variation in weight shown by the F* 

generation. 

(6) The production in F, of birds larger than the Hamburgh, 

and of others smaller than the Sebright. 

For if the Hamburgh were AABBCCdd, and the Sebright 
dhbbccDD the Fi bfrds must all be AaBbCcDd. They will be 
uniform, and at th^ same time, since they contain a dose each of 4 
factors, they will npt on our hypothesis be much lighter than birds 
which, like th.e Hamburgh, contain a double dose of 3 factors. 
When, however, such birds are bred together they should give an 
Fa generation showing great variation, for such F, birds should 
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produce germ cells of 16 different kinds witk respect to the four 
size factors involved, viz .,— 


ABGB 

AhGD 

aBGD 

dbGD 

ABCd 

AbCd 

aBCd 

abGd 

ABcD 

AbcD 

aBcD 

abcD 

ABcd 

Abed 

aBcd 

abed 


From the meeting of two such series of germ cells it is clear 
that all sorts ol sizes will result; but the reader who wishes to 
follow out these possibilities in detail must be referred to the 
original paper.^ It should, however, be noticed that such a 
combination as AABBGGDD will occur, in which a bird is pure 
for all 4 factors. Birds of this combination, as well as others 
such as AABBGCDd or AABBGcDD, should be heavier than the 
Hamburgh. Again, we may have the combination aabbccdd in 
which none of the 4 factors are found. Such birds must be smaller 
than the Sebright. 

The theory is in accordance with the series of facts to be ■ 
explained that was set out before. It can, however, be subjected to 
further test. The very large F^ birds, and the very small ones 
should, on the theory, breed true to size. Lack of opportunity 
prevented the testing of the biggest ones, but a pair of the smallest 
Fj birds (Plate VIII, figs. 2nnd 3) was mated together, and found to 
breed true to the unusually small size. Lastly, among the birds of 
intermediate size there should be some which are pure for 2 factors, 
e.g., AABBccdd, which should breed true to a size intermediate 
between that of the Hamburgh and the Sebright. Eecent tests 
have revealed the existence of such birds. 

This series of experiments suggests that even so complicated a 
character as that of weight, where inheritance is seemingly of a 
blended nature, can nevertheless be interpreted^ in terms of definite 
factors, each producing a definite effect. It is nbt of course suggested 
that weight is dependent solely upon such factors. Absolute 
unifonai^, even where anknals* are of ^he same genetical 


I *• Oa itthetiteBM OE Weight ia Ponltiy,” by B. C. Piaaiett uid P. O. Bailey. Journal of 
OtnaUat, JV, ISf#. 
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considtutiou, cannot be expected. For no two animals can be 
treated exactly alike with respect to food and other conditions. 
Moreover, it is conceivable that other factors, influencing vigour 
as distinct from weight, may come into operation, and produce 
some effect upon weight itself. 

The results are not without interest in connection with the 
problems of in-breeding and the effects of a cross. Close in-breeding 
is held by some to lead to deterioration in the matter of size, and 
there is certainly some foundation for this belief. Yet it is by no 
means certain that, sometimes at any rate, this deterioration is not 
due to the fact that the original material was impure in some of 
the size factors, and that one or more of these mav have been 
eliminated by unconscious selection. Again, there is much 
evidence to suggest the view that first-cross animals frequently 
make unusually good growth, and exceed both parental strains 
in weight. By some this effect is referred to the increased vigour 
. resulting from a cross. This, of course, is no explanation, so long 
as we cannot state precisely how this increased vigour is brought 
about. It may be that there are definite factors working for 
vigour, though at present this has not been experimentally 
proved. The poultry results force us to recognize that increased 
size in first crosses may be* due to a cumulative effect of 
different size factors brought in by the two parental breeds. 

The two strains AABBccdd and aabbCCDD would each be 
of intermediate size, and nearer in this respect to the Sebright 
than to the Hamburgh. First-cross birds bet\^'een these two would 
be in constitution AaBbCcDd, i.e., of the same constitution as the Fi 
Hamburgh-Sebrights, They would be larger than either of the 
intermediate parental strains, but this increase would not be due to 
vigour incidental to a cross, but to the cumulative effect of the 4 
factors A, B,G, D, of ^hich two were brought into the cross by each 
parent. Moreover, ^ch Fi birds might be expected to give a small 
proportion of progeqy larger than themselves, and breeding true 
to this increase ip size. Where a notable increase in size follows on a 
cross, it sugg^ts that the breeds used contained different size 
factors ; and if Hiis were so, it would be possible to establish a strain 
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of increased size by working on the lines indicated by the factorial 
theory. 

Suggestive as the poultry experiments are, we recognize that 
we are only at the beginning of this kind of enquiry. Some 
experiments of a similar nature with rabbits gave a different result.^ 
A cross was made between the Polish, which is the smallest of the 
breeds of domesticated rabbits, and the Flemish, which is one of 
the largest. The Polish was used as the father of the Fj animals, 
which were intermediate, and fairly uniform in size (Fig. 2). From 
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Fio. 2. lllnitiftUnif the Inheritance of weight in • Polish « Flemish cross. Bach 
individual is represented by* dot on the chaif according to its weight in 1b. and os. 
Thus, the Fi animal P 116 weighs 4 lb. 13 os., and P 117 weighs 5 lb. 2 os. 


two pairs of such F, animals an Fj generation was raised. Owing 
to lack of accommodation the total number of offspring reared was 
only 37. Nevertheless this F, generation shows a remarkable 
feature in that the size of the F, animals was not exceeded, although 
some were nearly as small as the Polish parent. The absence from 
the F, generation of anything approaching the size of the Flemish is 
highly puzzling, and no explanation can at prespent be offered. T|^e 
experiment is being repeated with the difference that the Fj animals 
have been bred from Polish doe x Flemish budk, instead of in the 
reverse way as before. 


(lenetio Studies in Rabbits, 1. On the Inheritance of Weight,” by R. C. Punnett 
and the late P, Q. Bailey. Journal of Ometieo, VIII, 1918.10. 
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When planning investigations on these cases of apparently 
continuous variations it was felt desirable to choose another example 
of a different type. Accordingly a “ pattern ” case was selected in 
rabbits. Here, as in many of the domesticated animals, we 
encounter white markings, and the extent of these is very variable. 
We can in fact obtain a continuous series in the rabbit, ranging 
between the self-coloured animal with a touch of white on the nose 
or on a paw, and an animal completely white except for a touch of 
pigment roimd the eye and at the root of the tail (Plate IX, fig. 3). 
Such a continuous series can in fact be bred in the F* generation 
from a cross between a self-coloured animal and one of these almost 
white ones. The problem here again was to determine whether 
such an apparently continuous series could be expressed in terms 
of a few definite factors, or whether some other explanation had to 
be sought. 

The case was of more than usual interest because Professor 
Castle, working at a similar case in rats, had put forward the view 
that the factor itself could be changed by “ selection.” Were this 
view upheld by experimental research it is evident that we should 
have to give up the conception of the relative permanence of the 
factor which forms the basis of the factorial theory, and with it 
that hope of control over breeding operations which the definite 
and permanent factor signifies. The results of our experiments 
with rabbits did not bear out Professor Castle’s view. We foimd 
that a comparatively simple interpretation on factorial lines would 
cover the facts.^ Moreover, Professor Castle himself has recently 
given up his earlier view, and considers that an orthodox explanation, 
in terms of the factorial theory, is adequate. We have mentioned 
the case here because the idea that the factor can be influenced by 
“ selection ” is to be found in text-books that are widely read. It 
may serve to prevent misunderstanding if it is realized that tihie 
view is no longer supported by its originator. 

As we have already stated, a cross between a self-coloured 
animal and a “.White Dutch ” gives F, animals with a small but 

^ “ The Genetica of the Dutch Rabbit—a Criticiam,” by B, C. Pounett. Jmmal of 
Oenetics. IX, 1930. 




PLATE D 



Fig. 1. Rabbit with Dutcb pattern. 



Fig. 2. Spotted Dtitch rabbit. 



Fig. 3. White Dutch rabbit. 
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varying amount of white, and in Fj a full range from Self to White 
Dutch. Id such a series, however, the gradual increase of the White 
occurs in a more or less orderly fashion. It begins with the tip of 
the nose or muzzle, the tips of the fore-paws, and the “ blaze ” ; it 
then invades the neck, shoulders and fore-limbs ; at a more advanced 
.stage we reach the typical pattern of the Dutch rabbit (Plate IX, 
fig. 1); later on the pigmented area round the eyes is reduced 
and the coloured area of the body becomes patched with white 
giving rise to the “ spotted Dutch ” (Plate IX, fig. 2); further 
reifuction of the pigment eventually results in the White Dutch 
(Plate IX, fig. 3). 

A long series of experiments has shown us that 3 pattern types 
corresponding to Dutch, Spotted Dutch, and White Dutch can be 
got to breed approximately true. The more pigmented tends to be 
dominant to the less pigmented, but as a rule dominance is far from 
complete, so that various intermediate forms arise. Two pairs of 
factors T-t and S~8 serve to interpret the range of forms between • 
Dutch and White Dutch, Dutch being TTSS, Spotted Dutch ttSS, 
and White Dutch tlss. 

The relation of all these to the more heavily pigmented grades 
is determined by another factor P ; its presence represents much 
increased pigmentation. A single dose of P added to White Dutch 
transforms the animal into one with a pattern resen^bling the 
Dutch*; added to Spotted Dutch, it leads to a grade of 
})iguieiitation between Dutch and self-colour ; added to Dutch, it 
results in an animal that is almost or quite self-coloured. Where 
the animal is PP the White area is further diminished, but 
tlie difference between PP and Pp animals has not yet been fully 
worked out. 

The outstanding fact in connection with these pattjerns is that 
analysis of this continuous series, from seIf*to almost white, has 
provided an interpretation in terms of the factorial theory ; and 
that, too, in terms of but 3 factors. 


• The ppua» ftuimsl nwy be mdintinguiiiUttble from the ppTTSS »nimel in eppeamnoe 
but ilie two breed very difierently. . . 




THE POSSIBILITIES OF RAB! CROPS IN ORISSA. 

One of the problems of agriculture in Orissa is no doubt the 
cultivation of the flooded tracts. This problem has of late yeara 
assumed serious proportions on account of frequent failure of the 
paddy crop over vast areas caused by high and destructive floods. 
,It was, therefore, decided to consider if a change of crops could not 
be recommended for these areas. With this view the Agricultural 
Department last year undertook some experiments both at the 
Cuttack farm and at two other typical flooded areas to test the 
suitability of rahi (winter) crops to the climatic condition of Orissa 
in general and to the soil condition of the flooded tracts in 
particular. 

Of the two flooded areas where experiments were conducted, one 
was situated at Singapur near Jenapur where one acre and a 
half of land were acquired from the Raja of Madhupur for this 
purpose on the 29th of September, 1920. This land was previously 
sown with paddy which was completely destroyed by the high flood 
of the Brahmani which occurred in the third week of July and 
continued till the second week of August. As a result of the flood 
there was a rich deposit of coarse silt. In October the land was 
ploughed and cross-ploughed several times to bring it under fine 
tilth, and on the Ist of November the seeds were sown. All the 
crops were ready for'the sickle within the month of March. The 
following table-shows the crops sown, their area and yield and 
their yield per acre. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of crop 

Area sown 

yield obtained 

Yield 

per .acre 



Acre 

Md. 

Sr. 


Md. 

Sr. 

Ch. 

1 

Wheat (local) 

01 

1 

22 

0 

15 

20 

0 

2 

Wheat (Pusa 4) 

01 

1 

32 

12 

18 

7 

8 

3 

Bariey (local) 

016 

3 

0 

0 

18 

30 

0 

4 

Barley (Bihar) 

01 

1 

30 

0 

17 

20 

0 

5 

Oats (Bihar) 

01 

2 

IS 

0 

23 


0 

6 

Oram (Bihar) 

01 

1 

23 

6 

15 


12 

7 

Patna Pea (Bihar) 

01 

2 

0 

0 

20 


0 

8 

T.entil (Bihar) 

01 

1 

7 

8 

11 

35 

0 

9 

Mustard (local) 

0-12 

0 

37 

0 

7 

28 

0 


From the above table it will be seen that the yield of the crops 
grown at Singapur can compare very favourably with the average 
yield of these crops in other parts of the province where they are 
normally cultivated. It should be mentioned that only desi plouglis 
and local bullocks were employed in preparing the land, that no 
manure or irrigation was given to the crops, and no weeding was 
necessary. The cost of cultivation, including harvesting and 
threshing, came to about Rs. 15 per acre. 

At the Cuttack farm, in comparatively poor soil, Pusa wheat 
No. 4 gave an outturn of 10 maunds 30 seers per acre with two 
irrigations from the canal, and gram gave an outturn of 11 maunds 
35 seers per acre without any irrigation or manuring. 

From the above it will be seen that neither the climatic condition 
of Orissa nor the soil condition of the flooded tracts is unsuitable 
for the cultivation of rahi crops, and that when the paddy has failed 
the cultivation of these crops may be recommended without much 
hesitation. Of course, the soil condition of the flooded tracts is 
not the same everywhere. It can be divided in a general way into 
three classes, namely, (1) sandy, (2) loamy and (3) clayey with 
intermediate stages. The yield of the crop depends to a very great 
extent on the quality of the soil, loams being better than clavs, while 
sandy soil is generally unsuitable. But the most important condi¬ 
tion for the success of rabi crops is the conservation of moisture. 
Timely and thorough preparation ©f the land is essential and too 
much stress cannot be given to this point. ‘At Singapur, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our land, the cultivators had also 
grown local wheat. But they prepare their land indifferently, 
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giving it only two or three superficial ploughings, with the result 
thait whereas we obtained a yield of 16^ raaunds per acre with well- 
develop^, plump grain, they barely obtained a yield of 8-10 maunds 
per acre of immature, shrivelled grains, though we used the sanie 
seeds as they did. This difierence is undoubtedly due to their bad 
preparation of the land and its consequent »oss o. moisture. 
Although they might have made a saving of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 ’n t-he 
cost of cultivation, they lost a great deal of the ^..'ofit. 

Apart from the usual risks in the cultivation of rain crops such 
as are due to changes of weather, the short and mild winters of 
Orissa, which though do not actually militate against the adoption 
of rahi cultivation, arc factors which are likely to interfere with its 
success to some extent. Hence sowing should not be done until the 
first week of November and as far as possible early variet ies of crops, 
such aS Pusa wheat No. 4, should be selected instead of those which 
take longer period to mature their seeds. Also arrangements will 
have to be made to prevent cattle trespass which seems to be a 
matter of some difficulty. [ S. K. Basu.] 

SHAHJAHANPUR SUGARCANE NO. 10. 

It will interest many readers of “ The Agricultural Journal of 
India,” especially sugarcane growers in the Punjab and Western 
U. P., to know that a variety of sugarcane, called Shahjahanpur 
No. 10, sent to Australia from the Shahjahanpur Sugar Experiment 
Station of the United Provinces, has been found to resist severe 
frosts remarkably well. Mr. Easterby, Superintendent of the 
Queensland Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, reports that its 
sugar content and keeping qualities being good it was distributed 
to a considerable extent in Southern Queensland. According to 
this officer’s memorandum published in “ The Australian Sugar 
Journal,” dated the 13th September, 1921, on a recent visit to 
Bundaberg, his attention was directed to a very fine block of this 
variety, about 12 acres in extent, which had been grown at Spring 
Hill by the Fairymead Sugar Company under the charge of 
Mr. Azam. This cane was then only nine months old, but presorted 
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I splendid vigorous growth. Mr. Axam declared that in his 
experience with the cane it had never been affected by frost and 
this was borne out by Mr. Pringle, Chemist , in charge of the 
Bundaberf Sugar Experiment Station. If this cane maintains its 
reputat’^a, it should be extremely valuable to cane growers who 
suffer tiom f^ost. The last analysis of the cane, made at the 
Bundaocrg Station last year, gave the following results :—Brix, 
21*7 ; Purity of juice, 91*0 ; percentage of fibre in cane, 13*6 ; 
( ommercial cane sugar, 15*05. [Wynne Sayer.] 

* 

♦ )|e 

MANUFACTURE OP SUGAR DIRECT PROM CANE IN INDIA. 

In view of the fact that returns supplied by Indian sugar 
factories are far from com})lote, the figures for the working season 
of 1919-20 published in “The Agricultural Journal of India,” 
September 1921, have been carefully checked with the returns for 
ihe season 1920-21 with the result that certain discrepancies have 
i)een cleared up. The revised figures of the production of sugar, 
amount oi cane crushed and the quantity of molasses turned out 
(luring the working seasons of 1919-20 and 1920-21 are given in the 
subjoined table It is proposed, as the figures in returns become 
more complete to revise the totals from time to time as it is found 
necessa’’y. 

Table showing total 'production of sugar by factories crushing cane. 

Seasons November to April, 1919-20 1920-21, 



Can* okushed 

SNoan MAD* 

Molasses obtained 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1919-20 j 

1020-21 

1919-20 

1920-21 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Bihar and Orusa 

6,439,618 

0,677,083 

376,746 

466,100 

186,26V 

261,620 

United Provinces of 




• 



Agra and Oudh 

2,140,797 

2,647,871 

140,241 

166,777 

114,604 

119,231 

Other Piovinoes of 







India 

1,617,611 

600,461 

112,033 

47.41i4 

70,198 

23,861 

Total for India 

0.m,020 

9,731,416 

628,020 j 

I 

669,291 

370,063 

404,712 


[Wynne Sayeb.] 
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COMBINED MOTOR THRESHER. 

We are indebted to Lieutenant J. L. Flowerdew, Officer in 
charge of the Military Farm, Okara, Montgomery District, Punjab, 
for an inter^ting description of work of a Combined Motor 
Thresher—a 24* Bon Accord Thresher coupled with a 6 h.p. 
Fetter Oil Engine—on a crop of wheat on that farm. The first 
trial, owing to the fact that the crop was harvested acco. dance 
with the practice prevalent in that part of the country, that is, 
in bundles too heavy to be easily passed on to the thresher, was 
unsuccessful, the outturn being only about 40 maunds of grain a 
day. In the second trial, the bundles were broken up into small 
size sheaves, 7 lb. to 8 lb. each, which could be conveniently passed 
with hand forks on to the thresher, and the outturn was at the 
rate of 160 maunds of clean grain per day, equivalent to ten days’ 
work by the country method. There was, however, no appreciable 
difierence in the cost of the two methods. 

The results are not very convincing, and a fuller trial of the 
thresher is therefore necessary to arrive at definite conclusions as 
to its suitability for adoption by zemindars of the Montgomery 
District. Lieutenant Flowerdew is of opinion that to su't the 
local requirements, the theresher should contain a bruiser for 
reducing straw to bhoosa, and thfft it should be constructed of 
structural steel instead of wood, as the latter will not stand the 
Indian heat without warping. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

TANKS VERSUS WELLS. 

We have received from Mr. S. K. Gurtu, Member for Irrigation, 
Board of Kevenue, Gwalior, the following contribution to the 
long standing controversy whether tanks are more suitable than 
wells in Central India for the development of cultivation :— 

“ Some people have an idea that in the long run it is cheaper to 
construct and work wells in Central India than storage reservoirs. 
This opinion is formed without collating facts and figures. 

The cost of storage in Central India, on an average, is from 
Rs. 1,000 to Ra. 1,600 per million cubic feet. One million cubic 
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feet irrigate from 10 to 20 aor^. We may take 15 acr«i as an 
averago. Thus the capital cost of irrigating an acre is Bs. 1,500/15 =* 
Rs. 100. The cost of constructing a well is a much more variable 
factor. It varies from Rs. 2,000-Rs»10,000 according to the depth of 
the sub -soil water level and the nature of the substrata. In northern 
Gwalior the substratum is alluvial and the cost of digging is not very 
great, but ov ing to the depth of the wells, which varies from 40 to 
80 feet, the cost of steining is rather high. In other portions of 
Gwalior like Sheopur and Isagarh and Malwa, steining is generally 
not required owing to the presence of rock of varying hardness in 
the substrata, but the item of rock blasting is a very costly one. 
Thus either way a deep well is an expensive afiair. I have had to 
construct numerous wells in different localities in Central India and 
know that the over-all cost varies from Ea. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 
Besides, when the depth of the water is more than 60 feet below the 
surface, the cost of lifting it by bullock power is prohibitive and 
irrigation becomes impracticable. Leaving out for the present this 
aspect of the question, and confining ourselves to the item of capital 
cost alone, we tuay assume that an ordinary irrigation w’ell costs 
about Rs. 3,000 on an average. The potential duty of a well varies 
from 2 to 3 acres. Assuming it to be 3 acres (the maximum) per well 
and taking the minimum of expenditure, the capital cost of irrigating 
per acre is Rs. 3,000/3 = Rs. 1,000 against Rs. 100 by flow. 

“ Apart from the question of capital expenditure, the working 
cost makes all the difference to the irrigator. In irrigating from a 
tank by flow, the charge for irrigation per acre to the cultivator is 
Rs, 3, whereas to irrigate 3 acres from a well the cultivator has to 
undergo the following expenses ;— 

Rs. 

* Cliarsa ’ (leather) which lasts a season .. .. 12 ^ 

Feed of oxen for 4 nontlis ,. .. » .. 48 , 

Bullock driver „ „ „ .. .. ., 24 

Ropes and sundries .. .. , • • 8 

90 

This gives an average figure of Rs. 90/3 == Rs. 30 per acre as cost 
of watering from a well against Rs. 3 per acre from tanks. This 
will show that, from considerations both of capital cost and recurring 

7 
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expenditure., irrigation by flow is ten times cheaper than by lift 
from wells. 

“The above assumes that every well sunk to a depth of 60 feet, 
on an average, will yield suflficient water. The writer’s past 20 
years’ experience goes to show that, with the exception of wells 
constructed in riparian tracts, they do not yield sufficient replenish¬ 
ment, unless they are situated under tanks which, even if tliey do 
not fill up to brim in years of drought, keep up active percolation in 
the wells through sub-soil infiltration, for even when the bed of a 
tank is dry its substrata, from 0* to 12" below the bed, remain fully 
charged with water, and this accounts for wells below tanks not 
failing even in years of drought. It may be urged that as wells are 
more unfailing in their supplies in years of drought than tanks they 
should be preferred on the score of protection. This does not 
necessarily follow, because scarcely 1 per cent, of wells last out a 
summer and they almost all fail in year® of drought, unless situated 
below tanks or near flowing drainage courses. Wells with adequate 
replenishment, such as will not fail even in years of drought, are few 
and far between. 

“There is yet another factor in favour of tanks. Irrigation 
from tanks sets free thousands of labourers and draft cat t le employed 
on water lifting from wells which can be more suitably employed 
elsewhere and leads to increase in general prosperity. 

“Though tanks are cheaper and more efficient than wells, the 
former cannot wholly be substituted for the latter. Tlie construc¬ 
tion of embankments and boring of wells should go together and 
would be of material advantage to each other. Whenever good 
sites are available, we should, in the first instance, construct a tank 
or tanks commensurate with the requirements of the tract, followed 
on with wells dotted over the commanded area. In this way the 
cultivators will derive benefit from the combination of both, in 
normal and dry years. 

“There are localities, nota'bly in hilly tracts and verj^ flat plains, 
where sites for tanks and reservoirs are not available. For such 
localities wells are clearly indicated, both for extension of cultivation 
and partial protection from famine—partial because the scope of 
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wells is rather limited. It will be seen that it is not correct to try to 
institute comparison between the advisability of construction of 
tanks or wells. One thing may be more valuable and useful than 
the other and yet both may be necessary. Construct tanks and 
eoustru t wells, and yet more wells if you like, but exercise proper 
(liscrimiuation. 

The decision whether a particular tract should be protected by 
liuilcs or wells, or both, is one to be considered on its merits, into 
wliicli configuration of land, nature of rainfall, surface slopes, class 
of soil and so many other factors enter. It is not a matter about 
which any one can light-heartedly dogmatise.” 

* 

* * 

ROYAL CHARTER GRANTED TO EMPIRE COTTON 
GROWING CORPORATION. 

It is aiinouucod that the King in Council has approved the 
grant of a Charter to the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 
Tlie Corporatiou is the permanent body wliich is being set up to 
carry into effect the recommendations made by the Empire Cotton 
Growing Committee. This Committee was appointed by the 
Board of Trade in 1917 to enquire into the possibilities of cotton 
prodiietiim within the British Empir.e, in the hope that by fostering 
the growth of cotton intl.'i Dominions and Colonies the industry 
in this country might be made less dependent upon the United 
States for the greater ])ortion of its supply of raw material. 

'Fhe object of the (‘(U-poration will be to extend the cotton 
growing areas of the Enquire and thus both promote the develop¬ 
ment of the Dominions and (i'olonies and also assist in the stabili¬ 
zation of prices by drawing on a number of new areas far distant 
from each other, in addition to the American (cotton belt, thus 
making the supply of raw material less dependent dn climatic 
conditions in one part of the world. A bad season in one part of 
the Empire will, it is hoped, be coui^teracted by good crops in other 
British possessions, whilst Lancashire will also’ be enabled to view 
with less concern America’s ever-increasing consumption of her 
own crop. 
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Under the Charter the Corporation will, amongst the other 
functions, have power to carry out the following work:— 

(1) To assist in the enlargement and strengthening of the 

Agricultural Departments of the Dependencies and 
Colonies, and to provide facilities for training men 
for posts under these departments. 

(2) To establish a Bureau for the dissemination of informa¬ 

tion on cotton growing, and to issue a Journal 
containing useful information on the subject. 

(3) To undertake the marketing of crops where this will 

prove of assistance to the Local Governments ; this 
work will doubtless be done in conjunction with the 
British Cotton Growing Association. 

As has already been announced, the Corporation will be 
financed by means of the grant of approximately £1,000,000 which 
has been made by the Government, and by a levy imposed by 
Spinners on the raw material used in this country. 

The affairs of the Corporation will be in the hands of an Ad¬ 
ministrative Council, the Presidency of which has been accepted 
by Lord Derby. The following gentlemen also have agreed to 
become the first Vice-Presidents of the Council:—Lord Ashfield, 
Lord Colwjm, Lord Emmott, Lord Lovat, The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Lugard, The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam, Sir Henry Birchenough, Sir Edward Tootal 
Broadhurst, Sir Frank Hollins, The Hon. Sidney Peel, M.P., 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., and Mr. J. Arthur Hutton. [The Board 
of Trade Journal, 20th October, 1921.] 

* 

* * 

THE YIELD OF EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

In the current^number of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 
(XIX, 2), Mr. Gerald C. Dudgeon, C.B.E., lately Consulting 
Agnculturist to the Government of Egypt, discusses the causes which 
have led to the decline in the yield of cotton in Egypt. Whereas 
during the six years ending 1899 each acre under cotton produced on 
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the average an annual crop of over 600 lb. of cotton, during the eight 
years ending 1913 the average yield had fallen to just over 4001b., 
and in 1920 it was as low as 320 lb. per acre, the reduction in twenty 
years thus amounting to 36 per cent. Such a decline, if not checked, 
must in time have a serious effect on the prosperity of Egypt which 
depends so largely on the cotton-growing industry. It is pointed 
out that although the chief causes to which the decline is due have 
been recognized, the proportionate share of each in the r^ult is 
often so unduly emphasized as to produce a misleading impression, 
and this is apt to lead to the adoption of incorrect procedure. In the 
article in question, Mr. Dudgeon places in their true perspective the 
different factors involved, such as the degeneration of the productive 
powers of the soil, the ravages of insect pests, and agrarian 
disturbance. He considers that great improvement would result 
from the completion of the comprehensive drainage scheme, 
which was inaugurated by the indefatigable energy of the late 
Lord Kitchener but was delayed by the War. 


♦ 

* * 

THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY AND NAURU PHOSPHATE. 

The manner in which the supplies of phosphate from Nauru 
Island will be divided among fertilizer manufacturers is evoking 
much interest; the companies that will be most aSected are the 
Mount Lyell Co. in Tasmania, and the Australian Fertilizers Co. in 
New South Wales. Discussions are now taking place between the 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia, Ltd., and superphosphate 
manufacturers with a view to utilizing the sulphur produced in the 
roasting of zinc concentrates. At present the zipc company is not 
working at full capacity, and its plant will no’t be completed fot 
some time, but when in full operation sufficient sulphur will be 
available to provide for two-thirds of the supeiyhosphate require¬ 
ments of the whole of Australia, thereby rendering unnecessary the 
importation of sulphur from America and Japan. [The Journal of 
(he Society of Chemical Industry, August Slat, 1921 ] 
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CHANGES IN CYANAMID. 

In the November (1920) issue of “ The Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry ” there appears a paper by N. R. Harger 
on the changes taking place in cyanamid when mixed with fertilizer 
material. A great deal of research has been done on changes which 
take place when cyanamid alone is added to the soil or is kept in 
storage, but relatively little attention has been paid to changes 
which may occur in the material when this extremely reactive 
substance is mixed with the other fertilizer materials. There has 
been indication in some areas that mixed fertilizer containing 
cyanamid is somewhat toxic to plants but heretofore no experiments 
on the question have been reported. In the experiments under 
discussion the following mixtures were used : (1) acid phosphate and 
cyanamid ; (2) potassium sulphate, acid phosphate, and cyanamid ; 
(3) ammonium sulphate, acid phosphate, and cyanamid ; and (4) 
dried peat, acid phosphate, and cyanamid. The paj)er discusses the 
chemical changes involved and gives experimental details together 
with analysis, the author having devised a rapid method which is 
direct, for the determination of dicyanodiamide which has been 
found to be the substance into which cyaJiamid is changed under the 
conditions obtained. While further investigations are under way, 
the results which so far have *l)een ascertained lead the author to 
reach the following conclusions :— 

“1. When cyanamid is mixed with fertilizer materials 
containing acid phosphate and 5 to 10 per cent, of 
moisture, the cyanamid content decreases with great 
rapidity. 

“2. This change is represented partially by, and in the 
higher concentrations principally by, the formation 
. of diqyanodiarnide. 

• “3. A given quantity of moist acid phosphate is able to 

transform a limited amount of calcium cyanamide. 

“ 4. Cyanamid is not affected by dry acid phosphate. 

“6. Moisture alone is able to cause the conversion of 
cyanamide to dicyanodiamide, but the change is much. 
slower than when acid phosphate is present. 
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" Since it has been repeatedly shown that dicyanodiamide is 
valueless as a fertilizer material, and, moreover, is toxic to many 
plants, the formation of this compound in fertilizer materials seems 
undesirable. On first thought, it would appear that this conversion 
of cyanamide into dicyanodiamide could be avoided by employing 
dry fertilizer mixtures l)ut this overlooks the fact that when such 
mixtures are added to the soil, moisture conditions are at once 
provided, and the transformation may possibly |hen take place. 
Preliminary experiments carried out in this laboratory indicate 
that, under certain conditions at least, this is the case. 

“ It should be noted that these unfortunate reactions between 
acid phosphaki and cvanamid do not in any sense imply that 
cyauatnid cannot Is' successfully used when mixed with other 
forms of phosphate. In this connection it should be noted that the 
Fixed Nit.rt»gen Uesearch Laboratory of the Ordnance Department 
has called our attention to the fact that lime nitrogen (cyanamid) 
can be mixed with calciinsl and basic phosphates without , 
t he excessive production of dicyanodiamide noted when moist 
acid pliosphate is used.” [Scie)dijic American Moidhly, III, no. 1.] 


RESEARCH ON NITROGEN FIXATION. 

Tjie sum of §500,000 has been made available for two years for 
the continuation of research work on fixed nitrogen. The Fixed 
Nitrogen Kasearch Ijaboraf ory at American University, Washington, 
with a staff of 120, has boon transferrcrd from the War Department 
to the Department of .\gricultviro. [ The Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, August 31, 1021. J 



PERSONAL NdT£S, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


De. W. H. Harrison, Imperial Agricultural Chemist, has been 
appointed Joint Director of the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, from the 10th December, 1921. 

4 

4 * 

Mr. R. C. T. Petty, who has been appointed to the Indian 
Agricultural Service, has been posted as Assistant Agricultural 
Bacteriologist in the Imperial Department of Agriculture from 19th 
November, 1921. 

**• 

• The appointment of Protozoologist in the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, held by Dr. A. P. Jameson, is terminated 
from the 17th October, 1921. 

* 

4 4 

The office attached to the appointment of Imperial Cotton 
Specialist in the Imperial Department of Agriculture is closed 
from the 9th August, 1921. 

■!> 

4 4 

Dr. J. N. Sen, Supernumerary Agricultural Chemist, Pusa, 
was on privilege leave for three months and ten days from the 14tb 
September, 1921. 

4 

4 4 

Mr. J. T. Edwards, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., took over charge of 
the office of Directoi' and First Bacteriologist, Imperial Bacterio* 
logical Laboratory, Muktesar, on the 19th November, 1921. 

4 

,4 4 

Mr. R. Cecil Wood, M.A., on return from leave, has been 
appointed Principal and Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, and Superintendent, Central Farm, Coimbator©* 

( 104 ) 
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Mr. I). AnAiJda Rao, B.Sc., has been appointed Assistant to 
the Principal and Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural College, 
and Superintendent, Central Farm, Coimbatore. 


*** 


Dr. Roland V. Norris, on return from leave, has been 
appointed Government Agricultural Chemist, Madras. 


**♦ 


On relief by Dr. Norris, Rao Saheb M. R. Ramaswami Sivan 
has been appointed Government Lecturing Chemist, Madras. 


4 > 

* * 


Mr. E. Ballard, B.A., Government Entomologist, Madras, 
was on privilege leave for 19 days from the Ist November, 1921, 
Mr. T. V. Ramakrishna Ayyar holding charge. 


* 

♦ ♦ 


Mr. D. Balakrishna Murti Garu, Mr. S. Sundararaman, 
M.A., F.L.S., and Mr. G. N, Rangaswami Ayyangar, B.A., of the 
Madras Agricultural Service, have been promoted to the Indian 
Agricultural Service and appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Government Mycologist and Millets Specialist, Madras, respec¬ 
tively. 


*** 


Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri has been appointed to the Indian 
Agricultural Service as probationary Deputy Director of Sericulture, 
Bengal, from the 17th October, 1921. 


♦ 


Mr. G. G. Howard, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., has been appointed 
to the Indian Civil Veterinary Department from the 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1921, and posted to Bihar and Orissa. , 




Mr. C. P. Mavadas, M.A., B.Sc., Offg. . Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Western Circle, Centtal Provinc/M, whose services 
have been placed at the disposal of the Government of the United 
Provinces, has been appointed Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Collet Cawnporci 
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. Mr. W. H. Cossar has been appointed Second Agricultural 
Engineer to the Government of the United Provinces from the 
1st November, 1921, 

* 

On return from leave, Mr. W, Taylor resumoil charge of his 
duties as Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology in the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, on the 1st October, 1921, relieving 
Captain K, J. S. Dowland, Professor of Parasitology, of the 
additional charge. 

* 

lit III 

Captain S. G. M. Hickey, Second Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, United Provinces, has been granted 
combined leave for nine months from the 1st November. 1921, 
Captain W. H. Priston, Third Superintendent, holding charge. 

* 

III iii 

Mr. S. G. Mutkekar, Assi.stant Director of Agriculture, 
Western Circle, is appointed to ofTiciute as Dejmty Director of 
Agriculture. Western Circle, Central Proviiu^es. 

* 

* * 

Mn. J. N. Cffakrayarti,, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Assam, h.as been granted an extension of leave by two months, 
Srijut Laksheswar Barthakur officiating. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

The Ninth Meeting of the Indian Science Congrc8.s will be 
held in Madras from 30th January to 3rd February, 1922. His 
Excellency Ixml Willingdon, Govenior of Madras, has cxinsented 
to be Patron of the meeting, and Mr. C. S. Middleruiss will be 
President.. The foyowing Sect ional Presidents have been appointed: 
Agriculture, Rai Ba’haflur Ganga Ram; Physics and Mathematics, 
Mr. T. P. Bhaskara Shastri; Chemistry, Dr. N. R. Dhar; Zoology, 
Mr. S, "W. KempBotany, Dr. W. Dudgeon ; Geology, Mr. G. H. 
Tipper ; Medical Research, Major Cunningham ; Anthropology, Bai 
Baharlur Hira Ijal. Public Lectures will be delivered by Prof. 
Hemchandra Das Gupta, Dr. de Graaf Hunter, and Prof. J. Mat^ai 
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Cane Sugar: A Text-book on the Agriculture of the Sugarcane, the 
Manufacture of Cane Sugar, and the Analysis of Sugar-house 
Products. - Ky Nokl Dkkkr. Secou'l (revised and enlarged) 
etlition. Pp. viii + (*»44 d- 29 plates. (London ; Norman 
Kodger.) Price, 42.?. net. 

Wk welcome the revised edition just published as this book 
has for long been recognized as tJie classic compendium on all 
that pertains to sugar from agriculture to manufacture, and this 
secojxd edition enables its author to add .still further from the 
records of bis world-wide e.Vj)erieme in all phases of the industry 
((»the inmien.se amount of information contained in its pages. It 
is from books of this type that the general public get their real 
information about the industry, for it is written in a style and 
arranged in a way wliich enables the general retuler when tired of 
chemistry to turn to plant iliseases, and from manufacturing to 
agriculture, and still continue to absorb information about an 
indust ry whose importance is only ecjualled by the ramiScations 
of its component parts. Writing, however, from the point of 
view of India, which is, we hope, the promised land of sugar in 
the future, we must cumfess to a feeling of disappointment that 
this new edition has arrived at a time when the author was just 
starting yet another pliase of his numerous •a<4ivities, and had 
turned Ids attention to the Indian sugar problem. Realizing as 
we do the enormous labour entailed in even,revising, let alone 
rewriting, a book of this size, it will, we fear, be many years before 
we can expect to see the Indian section of the book expanded and 
amplified with the result of the author’s work and enquiries in 
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India, and had it been possible to delay publication for but a 
year to enable much of the part dealing with India to be amplified, 
this would have been to the manifold advantage of the book and 
its legion of readers. With this one regret, and that a selfish one, 
we must congratulate the author on a work which displays a 
unique grasp of all branches of the industry it deals with. [W. S.] 

**♦ 

Jute in Bengal.— By Nibaran Chandra Chaudhury, M.R.A.S. 

New edition. (Calcutta: W. Newman & Co.) 

This book might well be called a “ handbook ” as it is a com¬ 
pendium of useful information dealing with jute in all its stages. 
Statistics are tabulated in such a way as to make them readily 
available for reference, and for this purpose alone the book is 
valuable to all connected with the jute trade. 

Part IV deals with the trade in jute and details the various 
‘ stages through which the fibre passes en route from the producer to 
the consumer. The transition from the purchasers’ marks to the 
pucca balers’ marks might be dealt with at more length but it is 
difficult to describe unless the assorting can actually be seen. 

The treatment of the fibre in the mill is not described, and if the 
author decides at any future date to bring out another edition he 
might consider the advisability of including a chapter dealing with 
the manufacture in the mill. It would add considerably to the 
interest and the value of the book. 

The chapters devoted to the agricultural side of jute production 
are open to criticism. In the first place the author supplies us with 
information collected some 20 years ago and omits to refer to the 
work which has been done more recently. This is particularly 
\infortunate in the qase of his chapter on manuring. No mention is 
made of potash, for example, which we now know to be the deter¬ 
mining factor in the growth of the plant. In describing the fungus 
diseases which attack jute the* author confines himself to a brief 
paragraph on Diplodia. No mention is made of Rkizoctonia which 
is a much more serious disease. “ Chlorosis ” in jute also receives 
no mention. It is very widespread throughout all the jute-growing 
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distiricts in Bengal and the total outturn must be very considerably 
afiected by this disease. 

Exception must be taken to the author’s figures in his descrip¬ 
tion of a 300-acre jute farm, and the man who is thereby induced to 
invest in a jute farm with the hopes of making a 40 per cent, profit 
might soon find himself disillusioned. [K. M.j 


The Nature of Animal Lfeht.— By E. Newton Harvey. Lip- 

pincott’s Monographs on Experimental Biology ; pp. x+182, 

36 figs., 1920. Price $ 2 50 nett. 

Luminescence in animals, especially in insects, and the means 
by which it is brought about, have always excited the admiration 
of the layman and the wonder of the scientist, and it is not surprising 
that an enormous literature dealing with this subject has grown up. 
The present book is only a summary of recent views but will be of 
great value to anyone investigating this subject, for which India 
seems to offer so fertile a field for research. There is hardly any 
locality in India in which glow-worms are not available in quantity 
throughout the year, and an investigation of their luminescence 
should be not only of scientific interest but perhaps also of com¬ 
mercial utility, if it coukl l^e discovered how to reproduce light in 
this way on a practical scale. In this connection it may be remem¬ 
bered that the present methods of illumination are relatively 
wasteful, the efficiency of the tungsten incandescent lamp, vacuum 
type, for example, being given as 0 013, in comparison with the 
efficiency of the light of a fire-fly which is rated at 0* 96. The fire-fly 
light, as it is, would be inefficient and trying for artificial illumina¬ 
tion, as all objects illuminated by it would appear of a nearly uniform 
green hue. The most efficient light for human use, taking into 
account both colour and energy-light relationships, would be a light 
similar to that of the glow-worm containing no radiation beyond 
the visible spectrum, but differing from it by being white. The 
problem is a fascinating one and may be commended to the notice 
of any who are inclined to work on it in India. [T. B. F.] 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. Applied Entomology: An Introductoiy Text^-hook of Insects 

in their relations to Man, by Prof. Jl. T. Fernald. Pj). 
xiv+386. (New York and London : McGraw Hill Book 
Co. Inc.) Price, 21s. net. 

2. Organic Amilysis, (Qualitative and (Quantitative, by K. de 

Barry Barnett and I’. ('. L. Thorne. 1’)). xi ! 168. (Lmdon : 
University of London Pre.ss, I^td.) J’rice, 7s. (id. net. 

3. The Breeding and Feeding of Farm Stock, by .lames \^'ilson. 

Pp. 152. (London: Methuen &. Co.) Price, 6s. net. 

4. (Vops and 'Fillage, by .1. C. Newsham. With a IVeface by 

Lord Bledisloe. Pp. 198. (London : Methuen I'l- Co.) 
Ih-ice, 6s. 

6. Biological Chemistry, by H. E. Boaf. Pp. 232. (London : 
Methuen & Co.) Price, 16s. 6d. 

6. Modern Milk Goats, by I. Richards. Pp. 271. (Jjondon : .1. B. 

Lippincott Co.) Price, 12s. 6d. 

7. Common Plants, by M. Skene. Pp. 271+26 plates. (London: 

. A. Melrose,‘LtJ-) Trice, 6s. net, 

8. Insect Transformation, by Prof. G. H. Carpenter. Pp. xi+282 

+4 plates. (London : JVIethuen & Co.) Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

f. 

9. How to teach Agriculture : A Book of Methods in this subject, 

by Ashley V. Storm and Kary C, Davis. Pp. vii-1- 434. 
(London: J. B. Lippincott Co.) Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

. { GO ) 
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The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue ;— 

Memoirs. 

1. Studies in Dnjarat Cottons, Part I, by Maganlal L. Patel, 

B. Ag. (Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 4.) Price, Rs. 2 or 
2s. (Sd. 

• ^ • • 

2. The Influence of Atmospheric Conditions upon the Germination 

of Indian Barley, by W. V'oungman, B. Sc. (Botanical Series, 
Vol. XI, No. 6.) Price, As. 9 or Is. 

3. Variations in some C'haracteristics of the Fat of Buffalo and 

Cow Milk with changes in Season and Feeding; The Mutual 
Ap])licability of the Analytical Figures for Butter Fat 
and (i/iee, by K. .1. Plyinen, A.C.G.I., and A. K. ]\admanabha 
Aiyer, B.A.'% (Chciiiical Series, Vol. VI, Nos. 4 and 5.) Price, 
As. 12 or l.v. 3i7. 


Bulletin. 

4. 'I'he Bundelkhand Cottons. Experiments in their Improve¬ 

ment by Cure Lino Selection, by B. C. Buit, M.B.E., B.Sc., 
and Nizainuddin Haider. (Bulletin No. 123.) Price, As. 4. 

Re-fiorts. 

5. Scientific Heports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa 

(imduding the. Rejxut of the Imperial Dairy Expert and 
the Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1920-21. Price, 
R. 1-8. 

f). Annual Report, of the Tm]ierial Bacteriological Laboratoiy, 
Muktesar, for the year ending the 31st’Marcli, 1921. Prite, 
As. 7. 



SALE OP PEDIGREE DAIRY CATTLE. 

Pbeliminart Notice. 

On the occasion of the next meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
in India, an auction sale of the surplus stock of pedigree cattle of 
the Pusa herd will be held at Pus a on or about the 19th February, 
1922. 

Particulars of the cattle available for sale can be had on appli¬ 
cation to the undersigned. 


Pusa (Bihar). 


G. S. Henderson, 
Imperial Agriculturist. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


TO BE HAD FBOM 


The OrrioB or the Aokigultoral Advimkr to the Government or India, Pusa, Bihar, 
and from tho /olloieing Agmt* 


(1) TBAOKBR, SPINK. A CO.. Oaloutta. 

(2) W. NKWMAN * CO., Oalodtta. 

(») Rai M. O. SARKAK BAHADUR A 
SONS, Calcutta. 

(4) HiaoiNBOTHAMS, LTD.. Madhab. 

(5) THOMPSON A CO.. Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPORRVALA, SONS A 

CO., Bombay. 


(7) THACKER A CO.. LTD.. Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PANDURANG, Bombay. 

(B) Rai Sahib M. GULAB SINGH A 

SONS, Lahokb. 

(10) MANAGER, EDUCATIONAL BOOK 
DEpOt, Naopor. 


A complete list of the publloations of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture in India can be obtained on application fTom the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Qovernment of India, Pusa, Bihar, or 
firom any of the above-mentioned Agents. 

ThoRB piibliostioM are:— 

1. The AgrieuUuriU Journal 0 / India. A Journal dealing with aubjeoU connected with 
agrioultural eoonomioe, field and garden crops, eoonomio plants and fruits, soils, manures, 
methods of cultiration, irrigation, climatic conditions, insect pasts, fungus diseases, 
oo-operatise credit, agricultural cattle, farm implements, and other agricultural matters 
in India. Illustrations, including coloured plates, form a prominent feature of the Journal. 
It is edited b; the Agrioultural Adviser to the Government of India, and is issued onoe 
every two months or six times a year. Annual Subtnriplion, Rs. 6 or 9s. fid., including 
postium. Single copy, R. 1.8 or 2s. 

2. scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

.7. Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 

4. Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India. 

5. Prooeedings of Sectional Meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

S. Memoirs of tbs Imperial Department of Agriculture in India : 

(a) Botanical Series. 

(b) Obemical Series. 

(e) Entomological Series. , . 

(d) Bacteriological Series. > , 

(e) Veterinary Series. 

7. Bulletins imued by the Agrioultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

8. Indigo Publications. 

V. Books. < 

« 

The following are the publications of the last two years:— 

Soientifto Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute and College Pusa' (inciudiag the 
Report of tbs Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1919-20. Price. R. 1. 

Scientific Reports of tiie A^iciittnral Research Institute. Pusa (inoiuding the Reporis of the 
Imperial Dairy Expert and Secretary, Sugar Bureau), tor tim year 1920-21. Prios, R, 1-8. 



AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS—(oomU.) 

Report on tbe ProgroM of Agriculture in Indie for the jrear 1918-lQ. Price, R. 1-8 or 2«. 3d. 
Review of Agrioultnrel Operations in Indin, 1919-20. Price, R. 1-4 

Prooeediun of the Board of Agriculture in India, held at Puaa on the let December, 1919, and 
following days (with Appendioes). Price, A*. 12 or 1*. 3d. 

Proceedings of the Thira Meeting of Myoological Worker* in India, held at Pum on the 
7th February, 1921, and following days. Price, As. 11. 

Prodding* of the Second Meeting of Agricultural Ohemiete and Bacteriologists, held at 
Puaa on 7th February, 1921, and followmg days. Price, As, 10. 

Proc^inm of the Third Entomological Meeting, held at Pusa in February, 1919. Price, 


MEMOIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


BOTANICAL SERIES 

Vol, X, No. IV, A Pythium Disease of Ginger, Tobacco and Papaya, by L. 8. Subkams- 
NIAM. Price, B. 1-8 or 2*. 6<i, 

Vol. X, No, V, Studies in the Pollination of Indian Crops, I, by A. Howard, c.t.K., m.a., 
Oabribllb L. C. Howard, m.a,, and Abdur Rahman Khan. Price, 
R. 1-4 or 2i. fid. 

Vol. X, No. VI. "Kumpta” Cotton and its Improvement, by G. L. Kottcr, b.ac. 
Price, R. 1-12 or .V 

Vol. XI, No. I. Soine Aspects of the Indigo Industry in Bihar. Part I. The Wilt 
Disease of Indigo. Part II. The factors underlying the seed produc¬ 
tion and growth of Java Indigo, by Albkht Howard, c i.k., m.a., and 
Gabrikllb L. C!. Howard, m.a., with the sssistance of Chowdhary 
„ Ramdhan Singh and MADLViABDUKltAHMAN Khan. Price. R. 1-2 or2i. 

Vol. XI, No. II. Studies in Diseases of the .lute Plant. (I) Diploiiia Cornhori, Syd., by 
sr . -.rr » F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc., A.R.C.8., F.I..S. Price, Ks. 2or2s. 8d. 

Vol. XI, No. III. Morphology and I’arasitism of Asrothtcium Penuisiti n. sp. (A new 
Disease of Pennuetum typhoulmm), by Manokanjan Mitka, m.«c. 
Price, K. 1-4 or 2». 

Vol. XI, No. IV. Studies in Gujarat. Cottons, Part I, by Magandal L. Patel, B.Ag. 
Price, Rs. 2 or 2s 6d. 

Vol. XI, No. V. Die-back of Chillies (Capticum spp.) in Bibar, by Jehanoik Faudgnji 
DastDR, M.sc. Price. B. 1 or Is. 4d. 

Vol, XI, No. VI. The Influence of Atmospheric Conditions upon the Germination of Indian 
Barley, by W. Yodnoman, B.8c. Price, As. 9 or Is. 


Vol. V. No. V. 

Vol. V, No. VI. 

Vol. V, Nos. VII 
* VIII. 

Vol. V, No. IX. 

Vol. V, No, X. 

Vol. VI. No. I, 

Vol. VI, No, II. 

Vol. VI, No. III. 

Vol. VI, Nos IV 
& V. 


CHEMICAL SERIES 

The Phosphate Requirements of some Lower Burma Paddy Soils, by 
F. J. Warth, m.sc., B.80.. and Madno Po Shin. Price, 11.1-12 or 3*. 3d. 

AMorption of Lime by Soils, by P. J. Warth, m.sc., b.sc., and Madng 
Po Saw. Price, R. 1-2 or 2s. 

The Gases of Swamp Bice Soils, V —A Methane-oxidizing Bacterium 
from Bice Soils, by P. A. Subrahmanya Ayyar, b.a.; and The 
GMes of Swamp Rico Soils, VI—Carbon Dioxide and Hydrogen in 
teUtion to Rice Soils, by W. H. HakrisON, d.Sc. Price, As. 12 or Is. 3d. 

The Intention of Soluble Phosphates in Calcareous and Non-calcareous 
Soils, by W. H. Harrison, d.sc , and Sdrendha Lal Dab, m.sc. 
Price, R. 1 or Is. 4d. 

Wt^fowing Sugarcane in the North-West Frontier Province. Part I. 
^e Effect on the Economical and Agricidtiiral Situation, by W. 
Robertson Brown. Part II. The Effect on the (’omposition of Sugar¬ 
cane. by W. H. Harrison, d.sc., and P. B. Sanyal, m.sc. Price, 
As. 12 or Is. 

Investigations on Indian Opium. No. 1. Non-environmental Factors 
^fluencing the Alkaloidal Content and Yield of Latex from the Opium 
Poppy {Papaver $omni/trum), by Harold E. Annrtt, d.sc. (Lend.), 
^rOf, M.8.B.A.C.. Hari Das Sen, m.sc., and Har Daval Singh, b.sc. 
Price, R. 1-8 or 2*. 

Instigations on Indian Opium, No. 2. The Effect of Non-environmental 
Paftors on the Alkaloidal Content and Yield of Latex from the Opium 
Poppy {Papaver eomni/erum) and the bearing of the work on the 
functions of Alkak>ids in Plant Life, by Harold E. Annett, D.sc. 
(Ldnd.). P.I.C., M8.E.A.0. Price, Rs. 2orJ*. 9d. 

Studies ill Soil Moisture, Part I, by B. H. Wilsdon, b.a. (Oxen.), 
I.B.8 Price, R. 1.8or2*. . » 

Variations in some Characteristics of the Fat of Buffalo and Cow 
Milk with changes in Season and Feeding ; The Mutual Applicability 
of the Analytical Figures for Butter Fat and Ghee, by F. J. Flymen, 
A.c.o.!,, and A. R. Fadmanabba Aiyer. b.a. Price, As, 12 or 1*. 3d, 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SEMES 

Vol. Vt No. V. The Rloe Leaf-hop|>eri INtphoUitix bipunotoUu$, Fabr. and 
apiealU, Uotaoh.), by 0. S. Miska, b.a. Price, R. 1-8 or 3*. 

Vol. V, No. VI. Lantana Inieobi in India. BeinK the Report of an Inquiry into the Effi¬ 
ciency of IndiReiioiie Insect Pests as a Check on the Spread of 
Lantana in India, by Rao Sahib Y. KamachaNDBa RaO, u.a., y.i.8. 
Price, Rs. 2-4 or 4*. 6d. 

Vol. VI, Nos. I—IX. liife-histories of Indian Insects; Microlepidoptera. by T. BaINBBIOOE 
Fletchrb, R.N., r.L.s., P.B.8., B.Z.8. Price, Rs. 7-8 or 11*. 8d. 

Vol. VII, Nos. I&ll New Indian Qall MidRcs (Diptera), by B. P. Pklt; aad Description 
of a Rhinocvphine larva from ShiiionR, by Major V. C. Fbabkb, i.h.8. 
Price, As. 12 or If. 

Vol. VII, No. III. Indian Grass Gall Midges, by B. P. FELT Price, As. 10 or If. 

Vol. VII, Noi. IV hV, New Indian Gall Midges (Itonididie). by B. P. Felt ;Three New Wasps 
from India, by G. It. Dutt, b.A. Price, As. 12 or If. 

Vul. VII, No. VI. Life-histories of Indian Insects. Oiptora: Sphrpraeephala hmrniana, 
Westw., by S. K. Sen, b.8c. Price, As. 12 or If. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL SERIES 


Vol. I, No. VIll. Pebrine in India, by C. M. Hutouinson, O.I.E., B.A. Price, Rs. 3*8 
or 5s. Od 

Vol. I. No. IX. Studies on tlie Root Nodule Organism of the Leguminous Plants, by 
N. V. JosHi, M.8C., B.A.. L.AK. Prioo, H. 1-4 or 2f. 0d. 


VETERINARY SERIES 


Vol. Ill, No. 11. The Virulence of Tubercle Bacilli isolated from Bovine Lesions in India, 
by A. L. SHBATUEII, B.8C., M.R.C.V.8. Price, R. 1-4 or If. 8d. 

Vol III, No. III. Bovine Lymphangitis, by A. L. SHEATUKK, B.Sc., M.R.u.V.8. R. 1-8 or 
■>s. 


BULLETINS ISSUED BY THE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE. PUSA 

No- 91. Notes on Practical Salt Lmd Reclamation, by G. S. Henderson, N.D.A., N.d.d, 
Price, As. 6. 

No. 92. Synganius laryngeiis in Cattle and Butfaloe.s in India, by A. Leslie Sheatuek, b,8c., 
M.R.C.V.8., and A. W. Shilbton, m.r.(;.v.8. Price, As. 6. 

No. 93 The Orange: A Trial of Stocks at Pesliawar, by W. Robertson Brown. Price, 
As. 6. 

No. 94, A Preliminary Nolo on the Behaviour in North India of the first batch of Sugarcane 
Seedlings distributed from the Sugarcane breeding Station, Coimbatore, by T. S. 
Venkatraman, B.A. Price, As. 8. 

No. 96. A Note on the Treatment of Surra in Camels by Intravenous Injections of Tartar 
Bmetic, by H. B. Cross, m.u.o.v.b., d.v.h., a.sc. Price, As. 2. 

No. 96. A Summary of Experiments on Rice in Bihar and Orissa from 1912 to 1919, by O. O. 
Sherrard, B.A. Price, As. 10. 

No 97. VstUago Ot-ameri, Koern. on Setaria Ualiea, by S. Sdndekaraman, m.A. 
Price, As. 4. 

No. 98. The Course that Surra runs in Camels when Naturally Contracted and when Artifi¬ 
cially Inoculated, by H. B. Crobb, m.r.c.v.b., d.v.h., a.bo. Price, Aa. S. 

No. 99. The Coui-se that Camel Surra runs in Ponies, Buffaloes and other Animats, by 
H. E, Cross, m.r.c.v.8., d.v.h., a.sc. Price, Aa. 4. 

No. 100. Annotated List of Indian Crop-Pests, by T. Bainbriooe Fletcher, b.n., T-IhE., 
y-E-s., F.ZJB. Prior, R. 1-8. 

No. 101. Some Insects recently noted as Injurious in South India, by T. V. Rauakribbna 
Ayyar, B.A., r-E-B.. F.Z.8. Price. As. 8. • 

No. 102. Borers in Sugarcane, Rice, etc., by T. Bainbkiooe Fletcher. K.N., 7.L.8., r.E.B., 
r-Z-B., and C- C. Ghobh, b.a. Price, R. L 

No. 103. Some Indian Boonoroic Aleyrodidw, by C. 8. Mibka, b.a. 'Price, As, 8. 

No. 104. The Rioe Leaf-hoppers, by 0. 8. Mibra, B. V. Price, As. 6. 

No. 105. Cotton Bollworms in India, by T. Bainbriooe Fletcher,'R.N.. f.ljs., f.e. 8., r.z.B., 
and 0. S. Mibka, b a. Prioe, Aa, 8. 

No. 106. The Pink Boliworm in Egypt, by Lewis H. Gouch, pH.d., f.eji. Prioe, R. 1. 

No. 107. Experiments in Egypt on the Survival of the Pink Bollworms (resting stage 
larvffi) in Ripe Damaged Cotton Bolls buried at different depths, by F/O. 
WlLLOOOKS. Prioe, As. 5. 



WlLETINS issued by the A6KlCin.tt)iAL RESEARdB 
INSTITUTE, PUSAHeoiMsM.) 

No. 108. Some Peoto of Cotton in North Bihar, by 0. S. Hibra, b.a. Price, Ae. 6. 

No. 109. Tlufcra Diiease of Mulberry, by C. S.hllBRA, B.A. Price, Ai. 4. C 

No. 110. The Freeervetion of Wood iitainst Termitei. by T. Bainbriook Fustobbr, B.8.| 
r.UB., r.R.8., r.z.B., and C. 0. Ohobm, B.a. Price, As. 3. 

No. 111. Stored Grain PeeU, by T. Bainbriooe Fletobbe, k.n., F.i„g., F.B.8., F.Z.8., and C. a 
Qhobh, B.A. Price, A«. 14. 

No. 112. Note* on Rearing Insects in Hot Oiimates, by T. BAlNBRiOOE Futchbr, R.ir., r.IiA.,- 
F.B.8., F.ZJB., and O. C. Ghosh, b.a. Price, As. 7. 

No. 113. Hints on Collecting and Pi-eeerving Insects, by T. Bainbrioob Flbtchbe, R.H., 
p.1,.8., F.B.8., r.Z 8. Price, As. 10. 

No. 114. The Preparation and Reproduction of Scientific Illuatrationa, by A. W. Slatxb. 
Price, As. 4. 

No. 116. Note on Plant Imports into India, by T. Bainbrioob Fi.rtcbbr, r.n., F.t.8., 
F.B.S., F.z.s. Price. As. 7. 

No. 116. A Survey of the Indian Poppy^growing Districts for Morphine Content of 
Opium produced, by H. B. Annett, d.sc. (Lend.), F.i.c., M.B.B.A.C., Haei Dab 

„ ... Har Datal Singh, b.bo. Price, As. 2. 

No. 117. Bxperiraenta with Castor Seed Conducted at Saboor, by C. Sombrb Tayuik, b.a 
P rice, As- 3. 

No. 118. The Saving of Irrigation Waterin Wheat Growing, by Abbbkt Howard, C.I.B., M.A., 
and Gabbiblle L. C. Howabd, m.a. Price. As. 4. 

No. 119. The Agricultural Development of Baluchistan, by Albert Howard, c.i.e., M.a., 
and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, m.a. Price, As. 6. 

No. 120. Tho Serum Simultaneous Method of Inoculation against Rinderpest, by W. A. 
Pool, m.r.c.v.8. Price, As. 2. 

No. 121. Notes on Contagious Abortion in Pony and Donkey Mares, by B. Branford, 
M.K C.V.a., and T. M. Doyle, r u.c.v.8. Price. As. 6. 

No. 122, Pusa 12 and Pitsa 4 in the Central Circle of the United Provinces, by B. C. Bcrt, 
M.B.E.. BSC., F.C.8., Albert Howaud, ci.e., m.a., and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, 
m.a. Price, As. 11. 

No. 123. The Biindelkhand Cottons. Experiments in tlieir Improvement by pure Line 
Selection, by B. C. Bdrt, m.b e., b.bc., p.c.s., and Nizahdddin Haidar. 
Price, Aa. 4. 

No. 124. Safflower Oil. by Albert Howard, c i.b., m.a., and J. Stewart Remington. 
Price, Aa 4. 

No. 12,'). The Weevil Fauna of Soulli India with special reference to Species of Economic 
Importance, by T. V. Ramkrmhha Ayyar, B.A.. K.E.8., F.Z.S. (Intht prtu) 

No. 126. Cawnpore American Cotton, II. Further Field Trials (1918 20), Spinning Trials 
and Market Organization, by B. 0. Bdrt, m.b.e., b.bc. {In lh» press.) 


INDIGO PUDUCATIUNS 

No. 6. The Effect of Manuring with Superphosphate and Sannai on the Yield of Crops on 
Indigo PI antera’ Estates in liihar—especially of Rabi Crops in the Season 1918- 
1919, by W. A. Davib. B.8e., A.c.u.I. Price, As. 6. 

No 7. The Conditions affecting the Quality of the Java Indigo Plant (Leaf yield and riolmem 
of the leaf in indigotin), by W. A. Davis, b.bc., a.C.o.i. Price, As. 9. 

No. 8. Note on the Development of the Indigo Industry in Assam in conjunction with Tea 
and other Cropa, by W. A. Davik. b.bc., a.o.o.i. Price, As. .3. 

No. 9. The Nature of the Changes occurring during the Extraction of Indigo from the Java 
Plant (InilUiqftra arr$cla), hy W. A. Davis, b.bc., a.o.o.1. Price, R. 1. 

No. 10, Note on the Deterioration of Indigo Seed during Storing, by Major W. R. 0, 
Atkins, d.sc., f.i.c. Price, As. 3. 


DOCKS 

t 

Wheat in India, by Albert Howard, m.a., a.r.c. 6., r.L.B., and Gabrielle L. 0. 
Howard, m.a. 288 pn. Price. Rs, 6 or 7#. 6d. 

A Description of the IffiMrial Bacteriological Laboratory. Mnktesar: Its Work and 
Product, by Major J. d. B. Holmes, m.a., d.bc., h.r.c.v.8. Prioe, As 8 or9d. 
Agriculture in India, by Jambs Mackenna, m.a.. i.C.8. Price, As. 4 or Sd. 

Some Diseases of Cattle in India. A Handbook for Stock-owners. Prioe, As. 8 or Del. 

The impbrtanoe of Bacterial Action in Indigo Manufacture, by 0, M. Hdtcbinbon, B.a. 
Price, As. 2 or 3(t. 
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Agents for the Sale of Government 

Publications 


IN EUROPE 


Oonstftble ft Oo., lO. OnnKS Stmt, Leicester 
Square, London, W.O. 

Kegen Paul, Trench Trhbner ft Oo., 68-74, 
Carter Lane, E.O., and 2S, Muieura Stmt, 
London, W.C. 

Bernard Quaritoh, 11, Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 

P. 8. Sine ft Sons, 2 ft 4, Gmt Smith Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

H. 8. King ft Oo., 65, Oomhill, E.G., and 
9, Pall Uall, London, W. 

Grindlay ft Oo., 54, Parliament Stmt, 
London, S.W. 


Lusao ft Oo., 46, Great Russell Stmt, 
London, W.C. 

W. Thaoker ft Co., 2, Creed Lane, London, 
E.C. 

T. Fisher Unwin, Limited, 1, Adelphi 
Terrace, London, W.C. 

B. H. Blaokweli, SO ft SI, Broad Street, 
Oxford. 

BeiKhton, Bell ft Co., Ltd., Oambrid((e- 
Oliver ft Boyd, Tweeddaie Oourt, Edinburgh. 

E. Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Stmt, 
Dublin. 

Ernest Leroux, 28, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
Martinus NijhoS, The Hague, Holland. 


IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


Thaoker, Spink ft Co., Calcutta and Simla. 

W. Newman ft Co., Oaloutta. 

R. Oambray ft Co., Calcutta. 

S. K. Labiri ft Co., Calcutta. 

B. Bannerjee ft Co., Calcutta. 

The Indian School Supply Depfit, 309, Bow 
Basar Street, Calcutta, and 226, Nawabpur, 
Dacca. 

Btttterworth ft Oo. (India), Ltd., Oaloutta. 

Rai M. C. Sarkar Bahadur ft Sons, 76-l>l, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

The Weldon Library, 18-5, Obowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. 

Standard Literature Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Lai Ohand ft Sons, Calcutta. 

Higginbothams, Ltd., Madras. 

T. Kaliyanarama Iyer ft Co., Madras. 

G. A. Natesan ft Co.. Madras. 

8. Murtby ft Co., Madras. 

Thompson ft Co., Madras. 

Temple ft Oo., Madras. 

P. R. Rama Iyer ft Co., Madras. 
pi„M. Gopalakrishna Kone* ^adura. 

’niaoker ft Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

A. J. Oombridge ft Co., Bombay. 

D. B. l^raporevala. Sons ftTlo., Bombay. 

Mrs. Badhabai Atroaram S^oon, Bombay.* 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 


No, 14. THE INDIAN HOOPOE {VPVPA EP0P8 INDICA). 


BY 

T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.ZB, 
Imperial Enlmdogisl; 

AND 

C. M. INGLIS, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

Except in Sind and the Western Punjab, the Indian Hoopoe 
is one of the most familiar of the birds which live in the Plains of 
India, occurring commonly, and usually abundantly as a resident in 
all suitable localities throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. It is 
a bird about the size of a mynah, fawn-coloured, the wings and tail 
white with very broad black bars, the legs short, the bill very long 
and slightly curved, and the back of the head with a conspicuous 
crest, which is normally kept folded so that it looks like a backward 
prolongation of the bill, but which is erected like an expanded fan 
when its owner is excited or disturbed or flies and when it first settles 
after flight. Specimens from South India and Ceylon run smaller 
than those from Northern India and have been separated under the. 
name Upupa ceylonensis. Burmese specimens run larger in size, and 
have sometime been separated as a distinct species, U. bngirostris, 
a name derived from the greater length of the bill in Burmese 

( 113 ) 1 
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examples. Besides the Indian species, the European Hoopoe 
( V. epops epops), distinguished by the presence of white between the 



Head of European Hoopoe. 


bufi ground-colour and the black tips of the feathers of the crest on 
the head, is found in the Himalayas during the summer and in the 
winter visits the northern half of India, extending as far Soiith as the 
Deccan, CJhota Nagpur and Sylhet. Some Indian specimens, 
especially those from the North, very ofUm show a tinge of wldte on 
the crest, and these are regarded as hybrids between the Indian and 
European species. In North Bihar many specimens intennediate 
between the Indian and European forms are to be seen. In most 
parts of India, however, the buS-coloured bird which is seen 
probing the lawn with its long bill may safely be put down as the 
Indian Hoopoe. A true albino with pink eyes- has been recorded. 

The Hoopoe is found chiefly in open country and is essentially 
a ground bird, only occasionally perching on trees. Its flight is slow 
and undulating. Like other birds which have developed a special 
type of bill this or^an is intimately adapted to its owner’s method of 
obtaining food, which, in the case of the Hoopoe, consists of insects 
and occasional worpis, obtained mostly on or from under the ground, 
rarely on trees or in the air. The major portion of its food is obtainecl 
either by probing grassland for caterpillars living at the roots of the 
grasses, or by turning over leaves and rubbish for insects. It rarely 
picks them off plants or trees and still more rarely catches themun 
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tJie wing, although winged termites are oooasionally taken in this 
way. 'rhe favourite haunts or this bird are avenues, especially if 
grass is growing in these, grasslands and lawns. It prefers slightly 
damp, but not wet, localities to dry ones, as its insect food is then 
more easily procurable. It is an interesting sight to see these birds 
regularly quartering a lawn, sto})ping every now and then to dig and 
probe the soil with their long beaks, the result of investigation 
generally yielding some insect, which is extracted and swallowed. 
Tf, however, the parent bird is collecting material to feed its young, 
it is often robbed by a King-crow’, as w'e observed in our previous 
article <m that bird. 

.Vs Mason remarks, the young birds are fed almost entirely on 
caterpillars (probably all cutworms), grubs of Melolonthids, and 
crickets, and the amount of food fed during the day to a nest of 
half-grown young is extraordinary. Mr, Mason watched a nest 
(me day from 6 a.m. aiul in the first hour fifty-eight visits were 
made to the nest by the old birds, and during these visits forty- 
five insects were almost certainly cutworms, ten were other 
caterpillars and grubs (some almost certainly .dnomak* grubs) and 
t hree were crickets (one of these may have been a large l)eetle); 
(lining the next half-hour twenty-seven caterpillars and grubs 
were brought and fed to the young birds. All this food was 
obtained from grass lawns or under Sissu and mango trees. Only 
one insect was brought at each visit and all these insects were 
large one.8. The same nest was watched again by Mr, Mason a 
week later, but the birds now seemed more wary and consequently 
but few of the insects fed could be identified but they appeared 
to be the same kinds as observed before. On the latter occasion 
286 visits were paid to the nest by the parent birds between 
6 a.m. and noon and about two visits per hour, were made when 
apparently no insects were brought, so that about 274 insecis 
were brought in and fed in six hours to the 'young birds, who 
numbered four or five at most.. The food brought to the young' 
' onsists practically wholly of caterpillars, beetle grubs and crickets. 
'ATien bringing in food to the nest, the old bird as a rule perches near 
‘ lie nest to look around for danger and almost always utters a harsh 
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grating sound on approach to the nest and again on entering and 
leaving the nest. 

The nesting season is in the early spring or beginning of the hot 
weather, and nesting takes place in any convenient hole, never at 
any great elevation from the ground, in trees, walls or banks. A nest 
has even been found on the floor of a house amongst some hliusa 
(chafi). The nest itself is a mere apology, a little hair, a few feathers, 
leaves or grass-stems being carelessly strewed over the floor of the 
hole or hollow and, when eggs are laid in a tree-hole, there is often no 
nest at all. These birds never remove the droppings from their nest 
and the stench of these is most overpowering. Four to six eggs are 
laid as a rule, but as many as nine are reported to have been met with 
occasionally. So many young are not always reared and one of 
these birds has been seen dropping two out of four of its young from 
the nest, presumably to reduce the number of mouths to feed. 
The egg is a very lengthened oval, pointed at one end and sometimes 
tending to be pointed at the other end also, not glossy, uniformly 
pale greyish-blue or olive-green or olive-brown or any intermediate 
shade, the average dze being 24 by 16 5 mm. The female bird 
alone incubates the eggs and, especially when the eggs are near 
hatching, scarcely ever leaves them alone for a moment, being 
assiduously tended by the male bird, who brings her food continu¬ 
ally. Mr. Inglis has seen a male bird, before the breeding season 
had commenced, nm up to his mate and present her with an ant-lion 
grub. When the female bird is sitting closely in this way, she 
hisses like a snake if disturbed. They are very loath to leave the 
localities where they breed. On one occasion, to inspect a nest, 
the hen bird had to be pulled out of the hole and in doing so some 
of her tail feathers came out, but even this rather severe handling 
did not make her quit the place. 

The young nestlings, as noted above, ore fed by the parents on 
caterpillars and crickets and, as soon as they are able to leave the 
nest, they may be seen trotting after their anxious parents, making 
inefficient attempts at digging on their own account, but always 
ready to run up and have supplies thrust far down their throats by 
the long, curved beaks of their guardians. * 
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It will readily be understood that a bird which feeds on insects, 
as does the Hoopoe, is a very useful one to the farmer. From 
actual examination of the stomach-contents of twenty-four birds at 
Pusa, the late C. W. Mason found that these had swallowed 278 
insects of which the majority belonged to injurious'species. A large 
proportion of its food also consists of cutworms and other insects 
living below the actual surface of the ground, so that they are fairly 
immune to most other enemies, and from this point of view, as a 
destroyer of cutworms and cockchafer grubs, the Hoopoe is most 
decidedly amongst the farmer’s best friends and deserves every 
encouragement and protection. It is protected throughout the 
whole year, under the Wild Birds Protection Act, in Bombay, Delhi, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, but in 
Madras in the Shevaroy Hills only. In Mysore it is not specifically 
protected but is presumably included in the schedule which 
includes all birds of bright plumage. 

Both the Indian and European Hoopoes are known in Hindustani 
as Hud-hud and in Mahratti as Sutar. The name Hud-hvd, as 
also the English name Hoopoe, are both derived from the call of 
these birds, a gentle “ UK UK, UK, uK, DK,” usually uttered when 
sitting on an exposed branch of a tree, the head being depressed 
until the tip of the beak almost touches the breast, the crest at the 
same time being laid flat down. This cry should not be confounded 
'vith the much louder deeper call of the Crow-pheasant. 

Hoopoes have been kept in confinement and of course require an 
aviary and not a cage : the aviary should have turf laid down,, as 
otherwise the bird’s bill gets damaged whilst probing about for 
insects. Butler says “ the best food for it consists largely of soaked 
ants’ cocoons, supplemented by mealworms, spiders, insects of all 
kinds, and earthworms.” They are said to get very tame in 
captivity. 

• The correct specific name of the Indian’Hoopoe seems to be 
rather doubtful. In the third Fauna volume on Indian Birds, b^ 
Blanford, it is called Upupa indica, under which the named forms 
'^ylonensiSf nigripennis and longirostris are sunk, although the name 
^ylonensis has priority over indica, and the European Hoopoe is 
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separated as a distinct species under the name U. epops. It seems 
doubtful how far the Indian and European birds are really distinct 
and it is probably better to include them both under the name 
Upupa epops, with the names U. epops epops for the European race, 
U. epops indica for the North Indian race, U. epops ceylonmsis for 
the South Indian and Ceylonese form, and U. epops longirostris for 
the form found in Burma. 



MECHANICS OF TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. 


BY 


T. A. AflliliKK BROWNLIE, C.E., .M.I.W.E., MJ.M, & C.E., 
Afjriculfurd Engineer to Government, Punjab. 


Uk evolution of the ])lougli has left several thousands of 
different patterns of that implement on the markets of the world 
at tlie ])resent day. During last eenturv" when factories were 
staited for the manufacture of imjdements on a large scale, the 
jii'oinoters sought out those which were the most popular in (?ertain 
dist ricts, thus forming the various standard patterns. 

Wlien several implements of one class differed slightly in 
minor details, the ingenious mechanic produced a further type 
having movable parts which I'ould be adjusted to meet the special 
requirements of the various })urchasers. Some of these adjustable 
implements find great favour among many of their users, while 
many other users c-ousider them an additional burden to the troubles 
already conneijtod with the implements in their possession. 

The reason for tliis diversity of opinion is obvious. The plough 
must first suit the soil and be adjusted to the depth, width, and 
shape of the furrow it is required to make; it must be capable of 
adjustment suit the particular form of power employed to pull it, 
and that adjustment must be effected to a nicety. Tf the 
adjustments are not perfectly accomplished then the skilful 
|h>ughman will correct these defects in Ijis handling of the 
'•uplement. ^ 

Unfortmiately the days of the skilful ploughman are passing 
away, those days when the picked men of the districts met annually 
■'f open competition, and the work of the first prizenum excelled 

( 119 ) 
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only in trifling detail that of the last competitor. Skill has been 
largely discounted by the introduction of the wheeled plough. In 
this implement the wheels correct the defects caused by imperfect 
adjustment and the same skill is not required from the ploughman. 
It appears, however, to have been forgotten that a bad adjustment 
results in increased work for the draught animals, and, therefore, 
to obtain the greatest efficiency, the wheeled implement should 
be as carefully adjusted as its simpler prototype. 

A visit to several of the leading factories for the production of 
agricultural implements convinces one that designers of present 
day soil tillage implements have not studied the mechanics 
of the implements from the soil tillers’ point of view. Many 
attachments provided are “ selling points ” only, while other 
absolutely essential attachments are conspicuous by their absence, 
such absence being compensated for by the provision of an additional 
mechanical device, which necessarily adds cost to the implement, 
and absorbs extra power. As long as the implements continue to 
sell, the manufacturer is content, and the farmer has to make the 
best of the implement procurable. C^ser co-operation between 
the farmer and the implement designer would probably result in 
simplification and improvement in many implements at present 
in use. 

It would appear that if implement makers employed more 
freely designers, who, in addition to their mechanical training, 
possessed a thorough grasp of the practical work to be done on 
the land by their implements, many present day models would 
disappear, and the tendency would be toward lower cost and 
greater efficiency. 

The following rough analysis of the mechanics of tillage 
implements may be of use to the young agriculturist in overcoming 
some of the difficulties often experienced in operating these 
implements. 

In the case of a simple plough working in soil of uniform 
density the horizontal components of the forces acting on the 
mouldboard and on the landside may be taken as in equilibrium : 
then the resultants of the vertical plane forces comprising the 
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normal pressures and frictional resistance may be represented as in 
Fig. 1 by a and 6; if to the same scale a force y, representing the 



Fio. 1. 


horizontal motion imparted to the implement, be drawn from g, 
one end of the anti-resultant R of force a and b (Fig. 2), then the 



Fio. 2. 


diagonal s—x of the completed parallelogram will represent, in 
magnitude and direction, the resultant of all forces acting on the 
implement. 

If the total tractive force s—x (Fig. 3) be applied not in the 
direction s—x but in the direction s — x\ then the forward motion as 



Fia. 3. 

represented by s—y is reduced to s—/ and the vertical resistance as 
represented by y—x is increased to y' — x'. This loss of power 
frequently occurs in India, where, for reasons partly due to the form 
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of draught employed, the implement is often kept close up to-the 
oxen, thus increasing the angle formed by the line of drauglit with 
the horizontal x — s—y (Mg. 3) and thereby wasting energy. The 
converse of this principle is exemplified in western countries where 
the line of draught is kept as nearly horizontal as driving facilities 
permit—^this is known to implement makers and the implements 
are made in accordance with this requirement. 

There is every evidence to prove that the greater part of the 
trouble in manipulating western implements under eastern conditions 
is due to the fact that these implements are primarily designed for a 
low draught angle and are not readily adaptable to the draught 
'angle common in eastern countries. All forces acting on the 
implement, as summed in the resultant, or line of draught, must 
pass through the centre of resistance of the implement if the 
implement is to ride steadily at a uniform depth in an ideal 
soil of uniform density. 

The centre of resistance, of a plough or any single tillage 
implement, is that point through which a single force must pass in 
order to balance or replace all fo^es acting on the moving 
implement. The centre of resistance is in the vertical line passiug 
through the centre of gravity of the working part of the moving 
implement and the disturbed soil, and appears to coincide with that 
centre of gravity. 

Let the point A (Fig. 4) represent the centre of resistance 
of a plough shovTi in the form of a triangle and B the draw bar 
or beam of the plough. 




o 
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'I'he chain by which the implement is drawn by animal or other 
|>ower is represented by the line C—D attached to the beam at 
the point G. Now the line D—C is the line of draught, and it will be 
observed that this line produced passes above and behind the 
point A. The result of this incorrect adjustment is that the point A 
lends to set itself in the line I)—C prcxduced by its leverage, which is 
tlic j)erpendicular distance from point A to D—C produced. With 
this adjustment the plough tends to dig its point into the ground, 
and the ploughman has to countera’ct this tendency by pressing on 
tlie handles. 

Assuming that the angle which the line of draught makes with 
the horizontal is the econonucal angle (that is the smallest angle 
])ossible with best driving facilities), and that the height of Z> above 
ground level is a distance fixed by the tyi)e of draught animals 
employed, then, in order to corre(!t the defect under these 
circumstauc<!H, the ])oinl of attachment G must be dropped to G' 
and the draught chain lengthened as shown by the line G' —7/. 
Tin* line 7/ - C" j)r<Hluc.ed will now pass through the centre of 
resistance A of the implement. 

A less economual method of securing the same result might be 
necessary if the ])oint of attachment G was not adjustable and could 
not be dropped to the ])t>sition G'; this could be accomplished by 
simply shortening the draught (diain to the position G — D" when 
//'- -C produced would ]>ass through the centre of resistance A, but 
in this case the angle formed by U'- -G produced an<l the horizontal 
is no longer the (*conomical angle and the draught animals have 
somewhat more work to d(t than necessary as exemplified by Mg. 3, 
Many plough makers attach a wliecl to the beam in front of the 
plough or other implement.; this wheel, by pressing on the ground 
surface, prevents the implement “ nose diving,tendency caused 
by the maladjustment shown in Fig. 4. With such plouglus the 
I'loughman need have no trouble in pressing oa the handles or Jn 
idjusting the plough, but the wheel costs money, absorbs power, and' 
eprives the ploughman of that skill in plough setting which at 
■'ue time was of such vital necessity. If efficiency be the keynote, 

= 'icn this skill is no lo of paramount importance. 
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In the case illustrated by Fig. 5, the line of draught as shown by 
D—C produced passes in front of the centre of resistance A of the 



implement, the leverage being the perpendicular distance from 
A to D—C produced. 

With this adjustment the implement will raise its point, i.e., 
will tend to work to the surface, the ploughman will have to 
exert a forward pushing force, on the handles, to counteract this 
tendency. 

To adjust the implement correctly the draught chain would 
require to be attached to the beam at point C or else, if a draught 
adjustment is fitted, the chain would be moved up to the position d', 
the line A —D'— d' produced passing through the centre of 
resistance A. 

When a plough is adjusted so that the line of draught passes 
through the centre of resistance, then the ploughman has only to 
correct for variations in soil density, a correction requiring only the 
occasional gentle •touch of the skilled ploughman, man and cattle 
being nearly as fresh at the end of the day as when they started. 

In tillage implements compriiing two, three, or more tilling 
points, and of a type in which the points are attached to bars which 
are stifi in the direction of travel, such as hoes, cultivators and 
certain makes of harrows, etc., then the principle holds good, viz., 
that the line of draught must pass through the centre of resistance, 
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if the implement is to progress with all points at a uniform depth 
in soil of uniform density. In implements of this class the centre of 
resistance is in the vertical line passing through the centre of gravity 
of the centres of gravity of each working part of each point and 
the disturbed unit of soil surrounding each point. In other words, 
the centre of resistance is the resultant of the centres of resistance 
for each point. 

The ancient Egyptian and the similar present day Indian 
plough is provided with a long rigid draw bar or beam r unnin g the 
entire distance from the plough to the point of attachment at the 
necks of the oxen. These ploughs are locally made and generally 
suit the height of bullocks in the districts in which they are used. 
The effect of slight incorrect adjustment in a plough of this type is 
not so apparent as it is in a plough drawn by a flexible draught rope 
or chain, because lines of stress may pass outside a rigid member 
without producing noticeable strain and the plough may keep its position 
although it and its draw bar are subjected to internal cross stresses. 

In the case of a plough or other implement drawn by a flexible 
draught attachment, the stress line must pass within the flexible 
metnber and cross stresses are an impossibility, hence the necessity 
for absolutely correct adjustment to secure true running of the 
implement. 

Some modern plough makers have attempted to meet eastern 
requirements by attaching a rigid draw bar to a modern steel plough 
designed for a particular class of ploughing; it would appear 
impossible to produce at any central factory an implement of this 
type which will suit very varying heights of draught cattle in 
different parts of the covxntry. In those districts where the 
ploughman finds difficulty in manipulating the plough, the 
plough is scrapped as unsuitable, the actual reason being, not 
because it is a bad plough, but because the line of draught does 
not pass through the centre of resistance, and adjustments to 
attain this end are not provided. ' 

The mechanics of tillage implements is but imperfectly 
miderstood by many even of the most expert and scientific 
agriculturists, and naturally so, as an advanced study of kinetics 
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and statics is hardly part of their province. The implement makers, 
however, can very easily construct implements in which the line of 
draught will pass through the centre of resistance for average 
conditions, and which will have an adjustment permitting the line of 
draught to pass through the centre of resistance for a considerable 
range of conditions above and below average. A table showing 
positions of point of draught attachment to the “ clevis,” or 
coupling, of the implement, for different draught lengths and animal 
heights, would be of real benefit to the young agriculturist. 

This would result in the manipulating of implements which 
would run level and true, without the addition of unnecessary 
wheels and other contraptions which are “ selling points,” and 
little better than “ eye-wash ” as they represent an unnecessary 
increase in the cost of the implement and considerable loss of energy. 

It would also rapidly increase the use of modem t^'pes of 
implements which our agricultural authorities agree are necossary 
for the more efficient cultivation of the soil. 



GERMINATION AND PRESERVATION OF 
SUGARCANE POLLEN. 


BY 

RAO SAHIB T. S. VENKATRAMAN, B.A„ 

Government Sugarcane Expert.. 

(termination op sugarcane pollen. 

To derive maximum benefilr all })olliuation work involves the 
testing <*l' both tlie pollen and (he stigmas for fertility, 'rhis 
becomes veiy necessary in the case of a plant like the sugarcane, 
wliere the fertility of the sexual organs is as much an exception 
as the rule. 

The iodine test for a8('ertainiug the healthiness of cane pollen 
has been available for some time, thanks to the work of Java 
botanists. This, however, gives no indication as to the viability of 
])ollen at a ])articular time, say, at the time of pollination, as even 
grains whicii have lost, their viability stain blue with iodine. In 
other words, the test only indicates that the grains showing the 
])ositive reaction were viable, at one time. What is required is a 
test for viability at. the time of ])ollination ; and, in the experience 
of the writer, actual germination of the grains is the only reliable 
test. 

Artificial culture of pollen presents difficidties of considerable 
fuagnitude owing to wide variations in the requirements of different 
pollens (1) as to the composition of culture media and (2) as to the 
optimmn degrees of light and warmth for a free germination.i^ 
Consequently, all attempts to germinate cane pollen in artificial 
culture media, made for over half a dozen years at the Cane- 
breeding Station, Coimbatore, proved disappointing. 

( 127 ) 
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Attention was, therefore, directed to growing them on live 
stigmas in the field, and, naturally, excellent results were obtained 
with sugarcane stigmas. But, as a test for viability of a particular 
sample of pollen, the method was found to have the following 
defects :— 

(1) There is always the possibility of pollen from the arrowr 

(emasculation is difficult in the cane) or other 
stray cane pollen (of which there is ab ays such an 
abundance in the air during the cane ai .. vdng season' 
getting access to the culture stig’^ia. 

(2) The germinating pollen tubes soon get lost in between 

the abundance of brightly coloured stigmatic hairs 
and are difficult to trace out. 

Sowing the grains on live stigmas, other than those of sugar¬ 
cane, was next tried. After an extended series of trials, comprising 
the testing of over 60 different species, both monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons, the stigmas of the following plants gave satisfactory 
results:— 

(1) Datura fastuosa var. {Zy^ihiscus vitifoUus 

alba (4) Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

(2) Carica Papaya (5) Thespesia populnea. 

Ultimately, Datura was selected as the standard for the under¬ 
mentioned reasons :— 

(1) It gave the most satisfactory germination of all. 

(2) The flowers are easy to emasculate and the stigmas are 

ready long before the anthers open. 

(3) The flowers are available in quantities in the vicinity of 

the station during the arrowing season for canes. 

(4) Stigmas remain in condition for a sufficiently long time 

when the bases of the flower-stalks are kept in 
wate^. 

(5) Datura pollen could easily be distinguished from cane 

pollen which greatly minimizes chances of mistakes. 

Details of the method of testing viability as adopted by the 
writer are described below. 




PLATE 



GERMINATION AND PRESERVATION OF SUGARCANE 

POLLEN. 

1. Flower of Datura fastuosa var. alba. Left, Bud with the anthers removed 
and ready to receive the pollen for testiii}’: an opening in the corolla tiil)e 
shows the stigma. Hight, Corolla tiihe opened out to reveal the stamens 
and the stigma. 

2. Germinating sugarcane pollen ( copied from a microphotograph ). 

3. Improvised chamhers for preserving pollen iipto three hours. 

4. Bamboo crates for preserving and transporting sugarcane pollen. Above, 
Arrows in |>osition inside the crate. Below, Crate packed and ready for 
transiiort. 

5. An arrow from the orate kept in a bottle of water to induce anther protru¬ 
sion and the subsequent liberation of pollen. 
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Buds of Datura —buds which would open the same or the next 
evening-- are collected early in the morning and kept in bottles 
or tubes filled with water and with the bases of the stalks dipping 
under it (Plate X, fig. 1). The funnel-shaped corolla is now gently 
opened and the anthers which would be found quite immature 
p died ut Avith a pair of pincers. The cane pollen to be tested 
is now dusted on the stigmas which would be found sticky and 
ieceT)tivt This is now kept in a cool place, preferably the shade 
of the (!ane crop, for about an hour and a half. 

For examination under the microscope, a scraping is made with 
a mount ed needle or the sharp point of a knife and mounted in plain 
water. If liealtliv, a large number of grains would be found to have 
germinated (Plate X, fig. 2). Very often the nucleus (;an be clearly 
made out. 

PrKSERVATION op SUGARCANE POLLEN. 

l\jllens vary considerably as to the relative periods during 
which t hey kee)) viable when out of the anther sacs. Barley pollen 
IS i epoT'te<l to lose viability in al»out ten minutes in free air.^ In cane 
pollen, viability begins to decrease in about twenty minutes in open 
air and ften disappears altogether in about half an hour. 

In ')ss-breetliug experiments the need is frequently felt to 
pie^erve pollen for a time withoAit its losing vitality. Tliis generally 
arises from a disparity between the times of flowering of the two 
parents. I'he breeding work carried on at Coimbatore aims at 
raising as many crosses as possible between the thin hardy Indian 
canes and the thick juicy canes of the Tropics. These two classes 
of canes flower, however, at two different periods, the bulk of the 
Indian canes arrowing from fifteen to twenty days later than those 
of the other class. The ability to preserve cane pollen in viable 
condition for fairly long periods is consequently o’f some importance 
to the station. 

A first series of experiments showed that, when cane pollen is 
kept in a moist atmosphere but with free access to open air, it 


* Anthony and Harlan. Germination of barley pollen. Jour, Aifri. Be*., XVIII, 
No. 10, Feb. 1980. 
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keeps viable for as many as three hours, after which it rapidly 
loses vitality. Two such improvised chambers are shoivn in 
Plate X, fig. 3, the humidity being kept up with water or 
moistened megass placed in the excavations in the slide or the 
slab. 

With a \T'ew to extend the period of preservation, the idea 
was entertained of keeping the pollen wdthin the anthers themselves 
by preventing their dehiscence. It was thought that these natural 
receptacles might prove satisfactory for preserving vitality. 
Previous experience with cane anthers had shown that the drj’-ness 
of the atmosphere was a factor of some importance in their opening, 
a dewy night retarding it by as many as two to three hours. 
The method described below was adopted to maintain a humid 
atmosphere round the anthers. Arrows which were about to 
protrude the anthers were cut from the field together with a fair 
sized stalk and placed with the base of the stalk in a bottle of 
water (Plate X, fig. 5). This was now placed in a narrow tin or 
bamboo tube and covered with a lid at the top. The lid was made 
sufficiently loose to allow a certain amount of exchange between 
the air inside the tin and that outside of it. The arrows were 
taken out at varying periods, and it was found that, by this method, 
pollen could be kept viable only from six to eight hours. Beyond 
this period the anthers refused to protrude when taken out. 

Besides preventing dehiscence, the maintenance of the vitality 
of the arrow as a whole was obviously indicated. After an 
extended series of trials the following elaborations were made 
with satisfactory results :— 

Arrows in which the anther protrusion is commencing at the 
top are selected. Very early in the morning and long before the 
usual time for anther protrusion, the arrows are severed from the 
plants together with the whole stalk and a bit of the cane at the 
bottom to a length of one foot. The cane portion is immediately 
placed in a bucket of water and a fresh cut made under the water. 
The bucket with the arrows is now removed to a cool place, where 
they are taken out and the cane portions stuck into a ball of wet 
clay. The arrows proper now first receive a wrapping of tissue 
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paper and then another of brown paper; and each individual 
specimen, along with the stalk and the cane portion with the ball 
of wet clay, is gently laid inside a bamboo crate specially prepared 
for the purpose (Plato X, fig. 4). These crates are made a little 
longer than the longest of the specimens and triangular in cross 
section with the sides about one foot broad. The specimens are 
secured with twine to the crate posts at intervals, to prevent 
movement of the arrows when the crates are moved as a whole. 
Five to six arrows are thus placed inside each crate which is then 
wrapped round with loose straw or cane trash and tied securely 
round with coir rope, wlien it is ready for the journey. The 
humidity of tlio air inside the crate is maintained by frequent 
sprinkling of water over the crates. Care has, however, to be 
taken to see that no portion of the arrow comes in actual contact 
with water, as this ruins the pollen. 

A\nien pollen is required for pollination, each specimen is 
separately taken out, wrappings removed, portion of the stalk with 
the cane ])or1ion cut off and the arrow supported in a bottle of water 
(Plate X, fig. 5). A fairly warm room without a blow of wind is the 
best place to keep the arrows in. In about half an hour the anthers 
would he seen to come out, dehisce and liberate the pollen very 
much as in the field. By testing the liberated pollen for germination 
it has been found that pollen could thus be kept in a viable condition 
for as many as eleven days from the date of cutting the arrow. 
The arrows are to be taken out only as they are needed for pollination 
and about half an hour previous. Actual tests have shown that 
these crates could be sent in ordinary luggage vans without spoiling 
the vitality of the contained pollen. The actual test carried out 
included a railway journey over a distance of 250 miles, lasting 
a whole night, and a road journey in an ordinary country cart 
over a distance of ten miles and lasting for a period of four hours 
on a fairly hot day. 

Summary op results obtained. 

1. Sugarcane pollen germinates freely on the live stigmas of 
Datura fasttiosa var. alba, thus yielding a reliable test for viability. 
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2. Outside the anthers and in the open air, cane pollen begins 
to lose viability rapidly in less than half an hour. Pollination in the 
sugarcane should, therefore, be done as quickly as possible after the 
collection of pollen. 

3. A method is described by which sugarcane pollen coiild be 
preserved in a viable condition for a period of eleven days. 



STUDIES ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF SOME 
COMMON GREEN-MANURING PLANTS AT 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF GROWTH IN 
THE BLACK COTTON SOIL OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES * 


HV 

n. V. BAL, L. Ag., 

oy the Department oj Agricnllure, Central Provinces. 

Introduction. 

inH application ol green manures to black cotton soil is an 
agricultural ojieration frequently giving rise to considerable diffi¬ 
culties. By black cotton soil is understood the black soil prevailing 
throughout a large jiait (»f the Deccan which is generally cropped 
with Cotton, jiiur {Aiulropogon Aorghum) or some other hhari! 
(monsoon) coop. W here, however, the soil is deep enough and the 
laiufall sufficient, wheat and other robi (winter) crops can also be 
grown. As a rule, in the area above indicated, irrigation facilities 
are not available for black cotton soil, and the soil matures its 
kharij c,ro}) on the monsoon rain and its rahi crop on the water stored 
in the soil, together with whatever rain may fall during the mbi 
season. In rice-growing areas where irrigation is possible, the 
of green manure and its decomposition can to a large 
extent be controlled as it is possible to maintain the moisture 
conditions of the soil at any desired state, but such facilities 
being generally absent in the black cotton soil tract, green- 
uianuring in this tract is not an operation always attended with 
^"ccess. Black cotton soil is, however, generally so deficient in 


* Paper read at the Eighth Indian Soionco Congress, Calcutta, 1921. 
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nitrogen and organic matter that green-manuring is strongly 
indicated, and it was considered that more detailed information 
on the factors governing its successful practice was.required. 

Experiments on the utility of green manures for rabi crops on 
the black cotton soil, especially wheat, have been carried out on the 
experimental farms at Nagpur and Hoshangabad since 1904 and 
1909 respectively. The results of these experiments have been 
recorded by Allan' in his paper on “Green-manuring in the Central 
Provinces.” He points out the importance of the early inversion 
of the green-manuring material and the intimate relationship 
between the rainfall subsequent to ploughing in the green manure 
and the yield of the following rabi crop. He also expressed the 
opinion that a minimum rainfall of 35 inches was necessary for 
successful green-manuring for rabi crops. 

As regards previous work bearing on the problem dealt with in 
this paper, the papers by Hutchinson and Milligan^ and by Joshi® 
may be mentioned. Hutchinson and Milligan cairied out 
laboratory experiments on the decomposition of sanu-hemp at 
various stages of gro^vth and under different conditions in Pusa 
soil—a calcareous Gangetic alluvium of a loamy character. They 
considered the quantitative transformation of nitrogen alone. 
Joshi’s work was on the comparative rate of nitrification of different 
green-manuring plants and difierent parts of the plants used as green 
manures in Pusa soil. He found from his experiments that the 
more tender and hence more easily decomposable the tissue, the 
slower the nitrification. This is rather contrary to general 
expectation ; in fact, a heavy growth, leafy habit and soft 
non-fibrous character have been taken as indicating a plant easy 
of decomposition resulting in a greater nitrate accumulation. 
(Allan).' Experiwice in these provinces indicates that the earlier 
the green plants are ploughed in, the better is the succeeding 
rabi crop, but this is not quite in agreement with what 

* Agri. Jour. India, X, p. 380. 

‘ Agri. Bet. Inti. Paia Bull. 40, 1914. 

^ Agri. Jour. India, SpecM Ind. Scienoe Cuagtvin No., 1919. 

* hoe. oil. 
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might be expected from the results obtained in laboratory 
experiments with Pusa soil (Joshi)^ where a more tender plant 
produced a smaller accumulation of nitrate than a woody plant. 
The relationship between the nature of the growth or maturity of 
a plant and its susceptibility to decomposition in black cotton 
soil has, therefore, been made subject to experiment, and thi® 
paper records the results obtained from a detailed study of the 
following factors connected with the process of green-manuring :— 

(1) The rate of growth of plants used as green manures. 

(2) The composition of the plants at various stages of 

growth. 

(3) The rate of decomposition of the nitrogenous and 

carbonaceous constituents of the plants at various 
stages of growth and of different parts of plants, i.e., 
leaves and stems. 

(4) The effect of varying proportions of stems on the 

decomposition of leaves. 

Experimental. 

Seeds of sann-hemp {Crotalaria juncea) and dhaiticha {Sesbania 
aculeata) were sown separately in duplicate pots containing black 
cotton soil at the beginning of the monsoon. At the end of two, 
four, six and twelve weeks, plants from duplicate pots of each 
variety were cut and used for the experiments on decomposition. 
With the exception of the experiments on the 12 weeks’ growth of 
sann-hemp which were carried out in the season of 1920, all the others 
were carried out in 1919. The soil used for both the laboratory 
experiments and the pot cultures was from the Nagpur farm, and a 
description of its physical nature, etc., has been given by the 
writer® in one of his previous publications. It is a typical black- 
cotton soil. 

Soil representing 400 grm. of dry soil mixed thoroughly 
with the required quantity of freshly cut green manure to be tested, 


> hoc. eit. 

* Agri. Jour. India, &pecia,\ Lid. Soieuoc CongreM No.. 1910, 
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precautions being taken to secure cut pieces of the green stuff of a 
uniform length of half an inch. The optimum percentage of water 
favouring decomposition has been found to be 30 per cent., and in 
order to allow for the moisture originally contained in the soil an<l 
in the green manure all of the 30 per cent, water was not added at 
once, but the deficiency was made up after the moisture 
determinations in the green manures had been made. A fixed 
quantity of nitrogen per ] 00 grra. of soil Avas not taken, but the 
amount of nitrogen added in the form of green manure was 
calculated afterwards when the nitrogen determinations had been 
carried out. Samples for moisture, ash and organic matter 
determinations were always taken immediately after the f)lants from 
each individual lot had been cut and while .starting the nitrifi(;ation 
and CO., production experiments. The remaining })ortions of the 
samples were thoroughly dried in an air oven at 100“ C., ground in 
the sampling mill and kept in stoppered bottles for the estimations 
of nitrogen, carbon, etc. 

Had this procedure not l)een adopted a good deal of time, 
about 10 hours at least, would have been iequire<i for tln^ 
determinations of moisture and nitrogen in older to take a fixed 
quantity of nitrogen per 100 grm. of the soil, thus involving a great 
interval between the time of cutting uj) the green manure and mixing 
it with the soil, with the coirsequent loss of moisture. As experience 
of Hutchinson and iMilligan^ with sann-hemp and of Whiting and 
Shoonovei’^ with green and <;ured tops of clover shows, this point of 
immediately mixing the cut green stuff with the soil is of very 
great importance. 

Nitrites and nitrates were estimated liy the Cries llosvay 
method and the phenol-disulphonic acid method respectively, and 
the amount of ammonia was estimated wherever necessary by the 
usual magnesia method. A detailed description of the process of 
these estimations h"as already been given.^ 

‘ Loe. 6it. 

^ Boil Science, IX, pp. 137-140. 

’ Agri. Jour. India, Special Ind. Science Congress No.. 1910, p. 417. 
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In order to measure the rate of decomposition of the 
carbonaceous matter of the various samples. 100 or 200 gmx. 
lots of the soil were taken, mixed with the green manure, 
and water added as described previously in the nitrification 
experiments. The difference of moisture in this case, however, 
was made up immediately after the first CO, estimation, the small 
(Quantity of water required being added by means of a graduated 
}»ippette and mixed with the soil by sliaking. Erlenmeyer 
flasks of 500 c.c. capacity, fitted with rubber corks having two 
delivery tubes, one going right up to the bottom while the other 
one remaining nearly half the way inside the flask, were employed 
to hold the soil. The two ends of the delivery tubes were plugged 
with cotton wool in a fairly loose manner. The flasks were 
connected with aspirators and every day 2 litres of air freed from 
COj was passed over the soil and into Tetencoffer tubes containing 
standard barium hydroxide solution and phenol-phthalein. 

Titrations were done with hydro(fldori(; acid. A control 

experiment taking the same qiiantity of soil and water but no 
green manure was also made with ea(di series of determinations. 

The relative heights and weights of the green-manuring plants 
of varying maturity are given in Table I and a detailed chemical 


Table i 

Showing average height in inches and average weight in grm. per plant 
of the respective green tnanures. 



j a WEEKS oi,i» 

4 WEEKS OU> 

0 WEEKS OLU 

12 WEEKS OEU 

Clrooii iiiuiiurc 

i 

[Average Averago 

Aveiuge 

iAverage 

Average 

Arcrago 

Average 

Average 


height 

; weight i 

i 1 

[ 

height 

: weight 

i 

heiglil 

weight 

height 

weight 

Sann-lintni) 

I'S 


24 

4-(».'; 

.30 

7-80 

00 

7-0 

niiainoha 

10 


14 

1-17 

10 

1-50 

•• 

•• 
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Table II 


Showing the relative chemical composition oj the various green- 
manuring plants in terms oj percentages calculated on 
fresh green samples. 


i>oacrlption o{ the 
manure 

Mois- 
: ture 

Ether 

ex¬ 

tract 

(«) 

Pro¬ 

tein 

(b) 

Fibre 

! 

Ash (c) 

& j Carbo- 
sand 1 hydrates 

1 

1 

1 

id) 

C 

(e) 

Organic 

matter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Sann.hemp (2 weeks^ 
growth) .. ' 88-5 

0-16 

2-74 

1-81 

1-00 

3-19 

0-44 

3-11 

9'90 

Dhaincha (2 weeks 
growth) 

89-4 

0-19 

3-15 

0-92 

1-57 

4-77 

O-iW 

4-48 

9-03 

Sann-hemp (4 weeks 
growth) .. 82‘5 

0-27 

2-79 

o’69 

1-80 

6-95 

0'45 

7-84 

13-70 

Dhaincha (4 weeks 
growth) 

82-0 

0-47 

3-18 

408 

1-62 

7-46 

0-31 

7-95 

13-78 

Sann.hemp (8 weeks 
growth) 

74-5 

0-08 

1-99 

lO'oS 

2-02 

9-66 

0-32 

11-16 

-22-88 

Dhaincha (0 weeks 
growth) 

79-0 

0-72 

313 

4-69 ' 

I 

2-24 

10-22 

0-30 

9-35 

18-76 

Sann-hemp (12 
weeks growth) .. 

05-0 

0-47 

201 

] 

16-66 1 

1-90 

14-00 

0-32 

15-86 

33-10 

Stems alone from 
sann.hemp (12 
weeks growth) .. 

04*0 

0-38 

1-44 

19-30 ; 

,1-33 


0-23 

■ 

16-13 

34-67 

Leaves alone trom 
sanndiemp (12 
weeks growth) .. 

69*0 

<l-9n 

4-42 

0-41 

2-90 


0-71 

1.3-46 

28-10 


(n) The factor 6-2i) wan used for calculating the protein percentage from nitrogen. 

(6) Determined by digestion with acid and alkali of 1*25 percent, strength. 

(c) By difference. 

(d) By combustion. 

(e) Determined by subtracting the total of columns 2 and 6 from 100. 

analysis of the various samples is embodied in Table II. The figures 
in Table II show : - 

(1) The percentage of moisture decreases as the green- 
manuring plants advance in age. This decrease 
is not, however, so great in the case of dhaincka as 
in the case of saun-heinp. 
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(2) The percentages of carbon, carbohydrates and fibre 

increase with the age of the plants. 

(3) There is not an appreciable change in the percentage of 

nitrogen due to the increased growth of plants. 

The comparative distribution of the total nitrogen in leavas 
and stems will be found in Table III and the relative proportion 
of leaves and stems in green sann-hemp 6 and 12 weeks old in 
Table IV. 


Table 111 


Showing the dintrilntlion oj the nitrogen expressed as perceidage oj the 
total nitrogen confnined in sann-hemp. 


Sann-liiMtip (ti wrckf growtli) 


Sann-hemp (12 weeks growth) 


-Vitmgen Nitrogen i 
ill in 

leaves stciiiB 


.->.-.•9 44-1 


•.21 47-9 


il'4 top 
13*7' middle 
19-0 bottom 


Table iV 

Showing the proportion of leares to steins in the samples oj green sann- 
hemp in terms oj percentages. 



Li-av(M 

Steins 



Sann-hemp (0 weeks growth) 

411 

o»-9 

12-2 

181-^ 

top 

middle 




28-6^ 

bottom 

Sann-hemp (12 weeks growth) 

2«-2 

73*« 

« 




These figures show that the relation bet\ve,en the percentages 
of nitrogen in leaves and in stems in the green manure under 
experiment varies but slightly with change in growth but that 
t^he proportion of leaves to stems is greatly reduced as the 
plants agew 
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The comparative rates of decomposition of the nitrogenous 
constituents as measured by the amounts of nitrites and nitrates 
formed in the case of sann-hemp and dJiaincha are given in Table VI. 
It is seen from this table that the total percentage of nitrogen 
nitrified in the case of sann-hemp begins to fall as the green manure 
advances in age. Hutchinson and Milligan in their experiments 
with Pusa soil found that the maximum percentage of nitrogen 
nitrified after a period of 8 weeks in the case of 4, (5 and 10 weeks 
grouiih of sann-hemp was 67-8, 50 and 34'5 per cent, respectively, 
while the figures for black cotton soil are 57‘3, 30’ 1 and lO'O for 4, 0 
and 12 weeks growth respectively. ITieir results are therefore of 
the same order as those described in the present paper. 

Tablk V 


Showing percentage nitrogen nitrified {inclnding nitrifen and nitrates) 

in leaves i stems, etc. 



6 WEEKS 01,I> SAX.N-JlEMr 

12 WEEKS Ol,l> SAE-N'llEMl- 


200 gmi. 
soil -f 
10 grtn. 
leaves 

200 grm. 
soil 4- 
8 grm. 
top 
stems 

•200 giin. 
soil ■*- 
10 grin, 
middle 
•st ems 

200 grin, 
.soil -1 

10 grin, 
bottom 
•slenis 

4(Mt gnu. 
soil 4 

20 grin, 
leaves 

4(KI grin, 
soil 4 
20 grill. 
whole 
stems 

400 grm 
soil 4- 
20 grm. 
leaves 
420 
grm. 
whole 








stems 

After 2 weeks 


.. 



15 03 

nil 

8-56 

4 „ 

36-88 

44-66 

21-97 

nil 

19-92 

nil 

16-80 

.. B „ 

« 



•• 


23-24 

6-66 

17-51 

„ 8 „ 

« 

ff ^0 • • 

.39-37 

•• 

44-66 

21 97 

nit 

27*20 

11-10 

24-60 

Mg. of nitrogen added per 
100 grtn. soil 

26-04 

14-.34 

14-56 

12-74 

35*85 

11-.W 

* 

46-90 
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Table VI 


Showing the total percentage nitrogen nitrified including nitrites and 

nitrates. 




Sann-hb.wp 


Diiaincha 


400 grm. 

400 grm. 

400 grm. 

j 

400 grm. 

400 grm. 

400 grm. 

400 grm 


8oir+ 

NOil + 

soil f- 

1 soil -f 

soil + 

soil -f 

soil -f 


21 grin. 

20 grm. 

20 grm. 

20 grm. 

21 grm. 

20 grm. 

20 grm. 


green 

green 

green 

green 

green 

green 

green 
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Tlie following factors require consideration before attempting 
to correlate the gradual fall in the percentage of nitrifiable nitrogen 
with the advance in age of the green crop. The first consideration 
is the relative proportion of leaves to stems, the second, the rate of 
decomposition of the leaves and stems separately, and the third, 
the effect of varying proportions of stems on the decomposition of 
leaves. Results of the experiments that were made to determine 
factors two and three are tabulated in Table V, while Table TV, 
giving the relative proportion of leaves to sterns^ has already been 
referred to. With these data it is proposed now to discuss the 
various results. • • 

Figures given in Table V show clearly that the nitrogen in 
leaves is more easily nitrifiable than that in whole stems. It is 
also clear that the top portions of the stems are more nitrifiable 
than the bottom portions. 
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In the case of sann-hemp 6 weeks old the percentage of 
nitrogen nitrified after 8 weeks is 36 per cent. (Table VI.) This 
represents the total oxidation of nitrogen in both leaves and 
varioiw parts of stems taken together as they are present normally 
in a fresh sample. Now, if we calculate from the figures given 
in Tables III and V, the total percentage of nitrogen that should 
be nitrified in 8 weeks if the various parts of the plant were 
mixed separately with the soil, the following figures will be 
obtained 

55'9 per cent, of the total nitrogen is in the leaf and 39’37 is 
the maximum percentage of this nitrogen nitrifiable in 8 weeks. 

Therefore = 22 00 represents the nitrogen in the leaf 

which could be nitrified if 100 parts of nitrogen as (contained in the 
whole plant were added. Similarly the top, middle and bottom 

parts of stems give —— = 5*09 plus -= 2'01 plus 

= 0 of nitrogen nitrified. 

The sum of these is 29-10 representing the maximum 
nitrifiability of 100 parts of nitrogen in the plant as a whole if all the 
parts are added to the soil separately. As already stated, a direct 
determination shows that 36 per cent, of the nitrogen in the whole- 
plant is nitrifiable in 8 weeks. 

This shows that there is no decrease in the maximum percentage 
of nitrogen nitrified in a sample of 6 weeks old sann-hemp when it 
is added as a mixture of leaves and stems to the soil, compared with 
the results obtained when the individual portions are added 
separately. 

In the case of 12 weeks old sann-hemp the maximum percentage 
of nitrogen nitrified after a period of 10 weeks is 16-J, and if 
calculated on the basis of nitrification of the individual parts— 
leaves and stems as in the previous case, it should be as follows 

Leaves = 14-20 

Stems * - « 6-32 


Total 


19*62 per cefit. 
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Within the limits of experimental error this experiment also 
indicates that the stems of sann-hemp do not to any appreciable 
extent inhibit the nitrification of the leaves as, if this were the case, 
the maximum nitrification of leaves and stems separately would be 
appreciably higher than when the whole plant is added to the soil. 
Further evidence on this point was obtained by reducing the natural 
proportion of leaves to stems {viz., 73*8 to 26‘3 per cent.) to 50 per 
cent, of each. This was done by adding leaves and stems in equal 
quantities to the soil, the quantities taken being 20 grm. each of 
leaves and stems, to 400 grm. of soil. At the same time 20 grm. of 
leaves and 20 grm. of stems were added separately each to 400 grm. 
of soil. 

The actual atnount of nitrogen in 5 grm. of leaves and stems 
separately is 35'35 and 11‘55 mg. making a total of 46'9. This 
quantity is that added to 100 grm. of soil. The maximum 
percentage of nitrogen nitrified was 27'2 in the case of leaves and 
ll'l in the case of steins. Therefore the total maximum 
nitrifiable nitrogen added to 100 grm. of soil, when both were 

added together, is 35^6x27-2 = JO-9 mg. 46-9 rag. 

of nitrogen in the mixture has, therefore, 10-9 mg. of 
nitrifible nitrogen or or 23-24 per cent. This is the calculated 

figure. The actual experimental figure as in Table V is 24*0, 
showing that within the limits of experimental error the effect of the 
stem on the nitrification of nitrogen in the leaves is unappreciable. 
The nitrogen in the leaves or the stems appears to nitrify to the 
same extent in black cotton soil when the stems and leaves are 
mixed as when they are kept separate. 

These results do not support the statement made by 
•loshii in his paper that “ it is the leaves th§t are nitrified in 
the soil, the stems and roots, if anything, inhibiting the nitrate 
formation or destroying the nitrates formed from leaves.” If the 
presence of stems resulted in denitrification of the nitrates formed 
from leaves, then nitrites would at some stage probably be found 
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to accumulate. It may, however, be mentioned here that no 
extraordinary accumulation of nitrites was observed in any of 
these experiments iii spite of the increasing amounts of stems in 
some of the samples. 

The diminution of nitrifiable nitrogen in sanu-hemp of advanced 
age does not therefore appear to be due to any deleterious influence 
of the stems upon the nitrification of leaf nitrogen. Any of the 
following causes may be responsible wholly or in part for reduced 
nitrification in the matured plant:— 

(1) It is known that the fi])re is more resistant to the action of 
micro-organisms than the other constituents of the plant, and any 
nitrogen contained in it would therefore be in a comparatively 
non-available form. Cheinic-al determinations made in connection 
with this point showed that in the green sann-hemp of 12 weeks 
growth and in the case of stems alone from the same sample, out 
of the total nitrogen present about 11 and 18 }>er (;ent., respectively, 
was contained in the fibre. Increasing amcmnts of fibre in the 
sann-hemp as it advances in age would theref{)re indicate increasing 
amounts of nitrogen becoming more and more resistant to 
decomposition.thus accounting,partly at any rate, for the reduction 
in nitrification in the case of green manures of advanced age. 

(2) It is possible that the increasing amounts of carbohydrates 
(Table II) in the green sann-hemp, as it advances in age, exert some 
deleterious influence on the nitrifiability of the nitrogenous 
constituents or the carbohydrates may stimulate nitrate reduction. 
Though it is true that this is possible in the case of solutions, it is 
doubtful if the same holds good in the case of soil, particularly when 
we consider the relatively small aniount of green stuff that is added 
in the usual practice of green-manuring. No definite opinion on this 
point can however be formed at present in the case of black cotton 
soil but, as far as nitrate reduction is concerned, no extraordinary 
accumulation of nitrites was observed in any of these experiments 
in spite of the large amounts of carbohydrates present in some 
of the material under experiment. 

(3) A regular decrease in the moisture content of the green 
manure (Table II) as it advances in age may be partly responsible 
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for the decrease in nitrification in the' case of 6 and 12 weeks old 
sann-hemp. Tt has already been pointed out that artificial drying 
retards the nitrification process as seen from experiments of 
Hutchinson and Milligan^ and those of A. L. Whiting and W. R. 
SchoonoverA The explanatory hypothesis given by Whiting and 
Schoonover in their paper is reproduced beb)w as it seems to throw 
some light on this question : 

“The change which dehydration (curing) brouglit about in 
the rate of the initial decomposition (of clover) appears to be 
of a physical nature only. .\n explanatory hypothesis is that 
dehydration resulted in a hardening and shrivelling of tissues which 
interferes with t he re-entrance of water and consequently delays 
the decomposition because the l)acieria must await the softening 
of the tissues before they are able to start their work, while with 
the green no such delay occurs as the cells are already hydrated.” 

In the case of completely dried plants there is a maximum 
amount cd dehydration which would exert a maximum deterrent 
effect, while in the case of green sann-hemp advanced in age this 
effect may be only partial. From the figures given in Table VTI 
il will be seen that, in s])ite of the increasing percentage of 
carbohydrates with the advance in age of the green sann-hemp, 
there is a gradual reduction in the percentage of carbonaceous 
material decomposed, and this supports the view that, because 
oi the altered physical condition of the various plant constituents 
ill mature sann-hemp, decomposition by micro-organisms is not 
easily carried out. 

In the absence of any other direct evidence it is not possible to 
say which ol the two factors mentioned above, the formation of 
resistant nitrogenous substances or the hardening of the plant 
tissues by partial drying, is more responsible for the reduction in 
nitrification of mature saim-hemp. 

From the results given in Tables VI and VII,*it is seen that the 
"lore succulent the sann-hemp plants are, as determined from the 


' Loc. cit. 
* hue. eit. 
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high percentages of moisture, low percentages of fibre and shortness 
of period of growth, the more easily are their various constituents 
decomposed. 

In the case of dhaincha there is practically no decrease in the 
rate of nitrification as the plants advance in growth. This can be 
explained if we observe the relative growth and height of the sann- 
hemp and dhaincha plants given in Table I and their compositions as 
given in Table II. It is seen that there was not any marked growth 
of the dhaincha plants and at the same time the range of variation 
in the percentages of fibre and moisture in the various stages of 
growth was not very great when compared with similar figures for 
sann-hemp. The opinion was given previously that a gradual 
decrease in the moisture content and an increasing ])roportion of 
non-available nitrogen due to the rise in fibre content are largely 
responsible for the decrease in nitrification of sann-hemp plants as 
they advance in groviih. This is further supported by the results 
obtained from the experiments with dhaincha. The fact that 
dhaincha is a slow grower in early stages as compared with saim- 
hemp under conditions prevailing with black cotton soil is 
well known and is also mentioned by Allan* in his paper on “ (ireen- 
manuring in Central Provinces.” Dhaincha h&s, however, certain 
advantages in resisting excessive moisture, and hence it is used as a 
green-manuring crop in some paddy-growing tracts and in the case 
of other crops where a sufficient time can be allowed for its full 
growth before it is turned into the soil as a green manure. 

Having dealt with the decomposition of the nitrogenous 
constituents of plants used as green manure, we shall now consider 
the decomposition of the carbon constituents. 

Determinations of CO, were made daily until the amount of 
CO, produced decreased (lonsiderably below that given off on the 
first day. The results of decomposition of sann-hemp as measured 
by the rate of CO,'production per day are given in Table VII. 

These results show a regular fall in the percentage of carbon 
oxidized as the age of the sann-hemp advances and are therefore 
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parallel to those of nitrification but the duration of these experiments 
was from 15 to 20 days only. Experiments with 6 weeks old sann- 
liemp could not be completed but the results are given so far as 
available. 

Potter and Snyder^, in their experiments on the decomposition 
of carbon in green and dried plants, carried on their determinations 
for from 53 to 216 days, and found there was not any very great 
difference in the total percentage of carbon oxidized whether the 
green manure avhs added green or dry. Ketsent work by White® 
alst> show's only 3’3 per cent, more total organic matter oxidized 
w'hen green manure is added fresh than w'hen added dry, the 
determinations being continued for 9 months. The decrease in the 
rate (d' oxidation of carbon w'ith the increase of maturity of the 
sanu-hemp, as found by tlie author, may therefore he in the earlier 
stages of decomjrosition only. 

From the oxjteriments under consideiation it is seen that 
during a period of nearly 3 w'eeks the decomposition of the leaves of 
mature sauu-heiu]) pnahn-es twice as mucli carlmn dioxide as that 
oftlie stiuns, calculated on e(jual weights of carbon in the leaves 
and steins sejiarately. 'Diis indicates that when the plant is 
12 weeks old tlie leaf carbon is more readily oxidized than that in 
l lie stems. 

The presence of stems does not appeal? k) afiect the oxidation 
of leaf carbon as the following figures show': — 

5 grm. leaves alone per 100 grm. soil gave off 183-1 mg. C as CO, 
Sgrm.steras , „ , 128-2 mg. C as CO, 


Total V. 311-3 


A mixed sample of 5 grm. leaves plus 6 grm. stems per 100 grm. 
soil gave off 208-1 mg. C as CO, or 20-16 per cent. Calculations 
made from the individual results of leaves andMems given above 
diow that 21-06 per cent, of th(i carbon should have been oxidized, 


• Jour. Agri. Be»earck, XI, pp. 677-698* 
^Jour, Agri, Jleteareh, XIII, pp. 171-197. 
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a difference wHch within the limits of experimental error cannot be 
said to indicate any effect of stems on the oxidation of leaf carbon. 

Similar results were obtained in the case of a normal sample of 
green manure 12 weeks old containing 26-2 per cent, leaves and 73’8 
per cent, stems. The maximum percentage of carbon that should 
be oxidized in a normal sample of 12 weeks old sann-bemp, if 
calculated from the individual figures for leaves and stems, comes 
to 18 per cent, whereas the percentage actually found is 21-2 
per cent. As in the case of nitrogen oxidation, also the carbon in 
the leaves or the stenrs appears to oxidize to the same extent 
when the stems and leaves are mixed as when they are kept 
separate. 

The rate of oxidation of carbon in dhaincha is given in Table 
VITI. These results show that there is a similar decrease in the 
oxidation of carbon in dhaincha as in the case of samr-hemp. The 
results for the 6 weeks old plant cannot be taken as entirely 
comparable as the experiments could not be carried through 
completely. 

While these results throw some light on the quantitative rate 
of decomposition of the nitrogenous and <^ai bonaceou8 constituents 
of the green-manuring plants, they also support the field 
experiments carried out in these provinces and summarized by 
Allan^. showing that sann-hemp of about (> weeks growth is in a 
condition to undergo rapid decomposition and so become of value 
to the succeeding rabi crop. The moisture factor must, however, 
not be overlooked. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my best thanks to Mr. A.li.P. 
Aiyer, Offg. Agricultural (/liemist, for providing some of the 
chemical analyses quoted in this paper. 

A 

Summary. 

1. Observations on the rate of growth of sann-hemp 
{Crotalaria juncea) and dhaincha {Sesbania aculeata) in black cotton 
soil show that the latter is a comparatively slow grower in its 
initial stages. 


Loe. eit. 
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2. It is seen that as the green plants advance in age the 
proportion of leaf to stem decreases and the percentages of dry 
matter and fibre increase. 

3. It is seen that the earlier sann-hemp is used as green 
manure the more rapid is the decomposition of its carbonaceous 
and nitrogenous constituents. With dJutincha, however, there was 
no marked decrease in the rate of nitrification of the comparatively 
older plants, though there was a certain amount of decrease in the 
decomposition of carbonaceous constituents. 

4. Nitrogen in the leaves of sann-hemp is more easily nitrified 
than that in stems. 

5. Stems of sann-hemp do not appear to have any retarding 
effect on the decomposition of sann leaves in black cotton soil. 

6. The slowness of dec'omposition in full-grown green sann 
plants is not due k) any effe(d of the increasing proportion of 
stems on leaves. It may be due to the change in c()m])osition of 
the plants and siuih alterations which take place in the physical 
condition of the plant tissues owing to a large reduction in the water 
content. Plant tissues partially dried owing to advance in age 
require time to absorb water from the .soil and thus become suscept¬ 
ible to attack by soil micro-organisms. 
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A DISEASED CONDITION OF RICE. 


IIY 


F. J. F. SHAW, D.Sc., A.E.C.S., F.L.S., 

Second Imperial Mycdogist. 

A RKCENT publication^ from the United States dcscTibcs a 
diseased condition of irrigated rice which resembles that which has 
sometimes been observal in India in specimens submitted for 
inycological examination. The disease is namal ‘‘ straightliead ” of 
rice and is stated to be one of the most destructive diseases of 
irrigatal rice in the southern part of the United States. The chief 
symptom, from which the name is derived, is tliat tlie riceheads, or 
panicles, are nearly sterile and remain erect when mature. In severe 
cases plants even fail to head. All parts of the plants, however, may 
be affected. The leaves are said to be greener and somewhat stiller 
than normal, and diseased plants remain green long after Jiormal 
plants are mature and dead. There is an abundance of large roots, 
but few small roots and root hairs are developed. 

The disease is said to be (‘.aused by certain unfavourable soil 
conditions, all attempts to find a parasitic organism having failed. 
The unfavourable condition of the soil is attributed to decaying 
organic matter, which produces a condition that allows an excess 
of water to be takgi into the soil. The air is thus pressed out of the 
soil and, in the resulting lack of aeration, the root system fails to 
develop normally, disturbing the nutrition of the plant and causing 
the formation of empty grains. Hence the plants remain sterile 
and straighthead is the result. Straighthead is therefore attributal 


' Stmighthoad of Bioe and its Control. V, 8. A. Dvfi. Agri. Farmri' Bull. 1212. 
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to lack of aeration in the soil and is said to be prevented by a proper 
system of irrigation and drainage, recommendations which have 
recently been advanced as a cure for “ wilt ” of indigo in Bihar. 

The explanation of straighthead which is advanced in the paper 
under review is a purely physical one. If we admit that lack of soil 
aeration is the cause of straighthead, it is by no means improbable 
that the deficit of oxygen is due to more complex causes than are 
suggested. The presence of decaying organic matter would at least 
suggest that bacterial activity may result in the production of toxins, 
and tliat the benefits of aeration are due rather to the oxidation 
of tliese toxins than to the direct supply of oxygen to the plant. 
In paddy growing in swamp soils it has been shown that the 
action of an algal growth on the surface, combined with a slow 
do^vnward percolation of water, results ultimately in an increase of 
root aeration. The downward ])ercolation of water is a necessary 
condition for the health of the crop. The fact that in some 
parts of India large quantities of green leaf are puddled into 
the soil is in contradiction to the view that decaying organic matter 
produces a soil condition injurious to paddy. However, it cannot 
be denied that a condition of paddy similar to that described as 
straighthead is by no means scarce in India. 

In India a considerable proportion of the specimens showing 
tliis condition come from the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. A small percentage of these specimens are 
parasitized by Sclerotium Oryzce Catt. but in the remainder no 
causal organism has been found. In other cases, from the Punjab, 
Burma and Assam, paddy showing these symptoms has been found 
infected with a fungal parasite, probably a species of GepJmlosporiuni. 
'rhe part which this fungus may play in causing paddy disease is at 
present obscure but, allowing for a proportion, of damage due to 
these parasites, there remains in specimens from the above areas and 
from Bihar and Orissa and Kashmir a considerable amount of disease 
for which at present a satisfactory explanation, on a parasitic basis, 
is lacking. 

In Italy the disease known as “ brusone ” has been attributed 
<o the attack of Piricularia Oryzce. This fungus is occasionally the 
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cause of serious damage to paddy in certain areas in Madras, and is 
also known in Japan, and is doubtless reoponsible for a proportion 
of the damage known as brusone.” The symptoms of “ brusone ” 
are a reddening of the plant, feeble development of the fine root 
system and lack of grain, the last two characters agreeing with 
the chief symptoms of straighthead. Brizi in a series of water 
cultures showed that a diseased condition of paddy could be produced 
by want of aeration, the condition of the roots in the non-aerated 
cultures resembling that of the roots of plants suffering from 
“ brusone.” Further experiments showed that the addition of an 
alga to non-aeratetl water cultures, in which the liquid contained a 
little CO 2 in solution, enabled the plants to produce a healthy 
growth. Brizi concluded that the algal film present on the surface 
of paddy fields must consume much of the CO* given off by the 
roots and largely increase tlie quantity of dissolved oxygen in the 
water. He states that “ brusone ” is generally worse in compact 
impermeable soils and especially in the presence of excess of organic 
manures which in their putrefaction lead to intense reduction. 

The important fact which emerges from these experiments by 
Brizi is that a diseased condition of paddy has been shown 
to be dependent upon a deficiency in the supply of oxygen to the 
roots. This however can scarcely be accepted as an explanation of 
“ brusone ”, as not all impenneable soils produce this condition and 
the disease is also known to occur on percolating soils. More 
extensive knowledge of the biochemical processes involved in the 
activity of the micro-organisms of soils is required before we can 
postulate any general cause for this group of diseases. 



IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
POTATO CONFERENCE, LONDON, 
NOVEMBER 1921. 


BY 

W. HURNS, D.8c.. 

Economic hotanisl to the. (lovernment oj Bombay. 

Thk First Ijitcruiitioiial Conference dealing tvitli the potato, 
its culture, hreeding, coiuinerc*' and diseases was held in London on 
November 16, 17 and IK, JS>21. This conference owed its being to 
the Jioyal Horticultural Society, acting iji conjunction with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The meetings proper of the conference 
were held in the lecture room of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
building in Vincent Scpiare, that Mecca of British horticulturists. 
A full account of the conference will appear in the publications of 
the Society shortly, and it is understood that the papers read will 
also be printed in full. It is not the purpose of the writer to go 
into exhaustive detail regarding either papers or discussions, but 
merely to mention various points which struck him personally. 

A limited number of galley proofs of papers were available at 
the beginning of each meeting. The readers of papers did their 
best to be brief, often omitting considerable passages (which were 
of course in type), but even with this abbreviation one felt that one 
would have liked more time for discussi<.)u. Such opportunities 
ior the exchange of views between workers iu« different countries 
tre so rare. One would have liked, too, some additional tune for 
■ he informal exchange of views. 

Experience of tliis and other conferences forces one to the 
inclusion that all papers should be circvilated to members at least a 
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week before the meetings and that the whole time of meetings should 
be devoted to discussion led off by some chosen speakers. 

In the discussions there revealed itself the old antagonism 
between the practical man and the scientist. This was good natured 
certainly, but unmistakable. 

The farmer who grows potatoes for profit and the firms or 
individuals who produce new strains for commercial purposes are 
fairly well satisfied with themselves and not fully convinced of the 
necessity of more science. The attitude is perfectly just, since if 
the scientific man is not indispensable he is not wanted at all. In 
the combating of diseases the help of the scientist is, one thinks, 
always welcome, if he can give some real remedy or show that he is 
on the way to a remedy. In the realm of breeding, so far as the 
potato is concerned, the commercial grower has certainly done 
wonders, and the scientific student of the genetics of potatoes is 
only a little way on the road yet. In this matter as in others, and 
in all countries, it seems to the writer that the scientific man has to 
make known even yet what the method of science is in order that he 
may convince the public who pay him that with this method 
results are certain and that when the results are obtained progress 
even in the directions in which practical men have done most is 
bound to be both more rapid and more secure. 

The help which the scientific man can give was well illustrated 
in the discussion on bud variation of potatoes. There has been 
considerable discussion of this point in gardening papers recently 
with a good deal of argument both for and against. This discussion 
was renewed at the meetings of the conference. By bud variation 
in the potato has been so far meant bud variation in tubers, *.e., 
the production of aberrant tubers. Now there is no a friori reason 
why this should not occur but satisfactory. 

There is no reason why the practical man should not use the 
scientific method. ‘His results would be no less good and his explana¬ 
tions of them would be not only soimder but such as would lead 
hims elf aiui others further along the line of powers over nature. 

Much of the interest ot the meeting was centred on wart disease. 
This has not yet been found in India, and the statement of the 
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Indian delegation to this effect elicited the fact that wart disease is 
also unknown in France although it has been open to infection from 
potatoes imported from Britain and from the crops grown by the 
Germans during their occupation. No Italian delegate being 
present, it was impossible to learn directly whether Italy, the source 
of most of the Indian seed potatoes, was, like France, also free from 
wart. There is something here rather mysterious. 

The discussion brought out clearly the fact that the causes of 
immunity to wart are not known. One pathologist put forward 
the theory that immunity might not be permanent and might break 
do^^^l. In this direction there is certainly room for much funda¬ 
mental research. The potato blight due to PhytofMhora infestans 
(which does not trouble the potato crop in the plains of India) was 
the subject of some discussion. The oospores of this fungus have 
now been found and they or the perennating mycelium or both 
may be responsible for the passing f)n of the disease from one season 
to another. 

The experiments on the inheritance of warf. disease described 
are too immature yet to permit of any definite opinion, but the 
extraordinary fact was put before the meeting that both immune 
and susceptible varieties produce a progeny in which some seedlings 
are susceptible and some immune. 

Until a true breeding immune or susceptible race is discovered, 
therefore, it is impossible to analyse satisfactorily the genetic 
constitution of the commercial varieties, many if not most of them 
being of very mixed descent. 

Of the other diseases dealt with, the obscure group including 
mosaic and leaf curl attracted a good deal of attention, the more 
because the well-known Dutch scientist. Dr. Quanjer, whose work on 
these diseases is well Icnown, was there in persen to deal with the 
subject. These diseases have not been noticed by workers in India 
as far as the writer is aware. * 

The Indian delegation put before the conference their difficulties 
regarding soil fungi and storage rots but there was very little discus¬ 
sion on these matters. It is worth noting that India was the only 
tropical country represented, and as the problems of potato growing 
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in the tropics are undoubtedly special there was not so mpch discus¬ 
sion on the tropical aspects of the various questions. 

This is not to be taken as meaning that the Indian point of view 
did not receive attention. Throughout the conference the Indian 
delegation were heard with interest, and in the first meeting the 
writer was specially called on to explain the Indian situation. 

The commercial uses of the potato were dealt within a com¬ 
prehensive paper. Out of this paper and the discuission following it 
appeared that in Britain the production of potato farina has been a 
failure, while on the Continent, and particularly in Holland, it has 
been successful. .Japanese competition, however, was now tending 
to interfere with the Dutch industry. One wishes that one could 
have heard someone who had actually been in the business. 

The question of degerxeration of varieties received (lonsiderable 
attention. The opinion was expressed by a representative of the 
breeding industry that it did not matter if a variety lasted only 20 
years or so, as there would be many new varieties in the market by 
that time to take its place. Several scientists gave evidence that 
degeneration is a result of disease infectioT'. The matter is another 
of the questions on which we cannot be said to have reached finality. 

In conclusion, one may hope that this will not be the last of 
these conferences. The meeting of scienti; ts and practical men of 
various countries is most valuable. The oixly thing necessary is 
that they should meet as much as possible during the time of the 
conference. 



CONDJTIONS INFLUENCING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GRAIN SMUT {HPHACELOrHECA SORGUI) 

OF JOWAR {EORGIIUM) IN INDIA.* 


BY 

a. S. KULKARNI, M.Ao., 

AssintaM Professor of Mycology, Agricultural College, Poona. 

Thi.s Is tlip commonest smut of jomtr in India, as in most 
(■(tuntries where the crop is cultivated. Tt is also the most destructive 
disease in this c^ountr}’’ causing enormous losses, especially in 
Bombay, I\Iadras, ('entral Provinces and Burma. It is, however, very 
scarce, at any rate not s(t abundant, in the Indo-Gangetic plains 
comprising the provinces of Sind, the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, though it is met with in the submontane parts of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. In a previous publication,^ on 
tlie evidence obtained from the germination study of the spores 
of this fungus, it was suggested that t.em'perrUnre had an important 
bearing on the occurrence of the disease. 'Phe results of the 
pot(;ulture experiments carried out since then have given araple 
proofs of this fact and they have been confirmed ])y field trials. 
The account given below contains the details. 

In order to follow these experiments a shqrt account of the 
results of the previous work* will be necessary and therefore has 
l>een quoted. 


* Paper read at the Eiglith Indian Soieuoe Congress, Calcutta, 1&21. 

' Kulkanti, Q. S. Smuts of Jowar {Sorghum) in the Bombay Presidency. Puaa Jgrt. Kea. 
iMt. BuO. 7f. p, 13. 

' Ibid, pp, 12 and 13. 
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“ In the case of grain smvU Infection occurs with seed-borne 
spores. The germ-tube of the spore or of the sporidium comes 
in contact with the young cells of the seedling. Entry is 
effected by the hyph® growing through the epidermal cells of the 
primary shoot below the soil level, and the susceptibility is limited 
to the period of about 2 to 6 days between the moment of 
germination and the emergence of the first green leaf from its 
colourless sheath. This period varies somewhat according to 
temperature.” 

“ At low temperatures joioar will germinate very slowly. Its 
rate of germination increases as the temperature rises and is at its 
optimum at 36T. to Thus at 16“C. it takes from 4 to (5 days 

for the first leaf to appear. At 20° to 23°C. it requires 3 to 4 days, at 
30°C. 2 to 3 days, and at 37°C. to 2 days. The spores of the 
grain-smut germinate quite easily at moderate temperatures. 
The optimum temperature is 20° to 23 °C., below or above which 
the rate of germination falls. At 16°C. about 70 per cent, of 
the spores germinate, at 20° to 23°C. about 90 per cent., at 
30°C. about 60 per cent, and at 37°C. only I to 2 per cent., wliile 
at 40°C. nil. If the temperature of germination be compared 
for the spores and the joioar seeds, it is found that infection is 
most Ijkely to succeed at moderate temperatures, say, between 
16°C. and 30°C., at which the spores germinate very freely, while 
the growth of the jotmr seedling is retarded so that the susceptible 
stage is prolonged.” 

Usually jowar is sown in India in Jime-July, when the average 
temperature of the places where jotoar is cultivated, viz., in Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces and Burma, is between 2!° and 30°C. 
This temperature being most favourable for the spores to germinate, 
jowar grows up rather slowly and consequently the susceptible 
stage is prolonged and infection is more certain. In the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, however, where the average temperature for these 
mouths is between 30° and 40°C., which is too high for the spores to 
germinate but more favourable for the rapid growth of jowar 
seedlings, the susceptible stage is passed over soon, and therefore 
infection is very little. _ 
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In order to test this assumption, pot experiments were done 
in the Mycological Laboratory of the Agricultural College, Poona. 
A small quantity of jouiar seed was taken and was infected with 
the fresh spores of the grain smut. 

• Infection was done by sprinkling the spores on the grain. 
The seed was then sown into two pots. One pot was incubated 
at 40°C. for three days, and the other at 25°C. which was the room 
temperature of the laboratory. On the fourth day the pots were 
taken out and the seedlings were transplanted in big pots, and were 
kept under observation till the plants flowered. The results were 
as under:— 


Serial No. 

No. of plants 
in each pot 

No. of smutted | 
plants 1 

i 

Reuabss 

Pot No. 1 

20’ 


1 


.... 2 .. 

13 


nil { 

'At the time ol termination inenfaated 
at 40'C. for tlireo days, aftcra-ai^ 

„ „ 3 .. 

14 


1 

transplanted into four pots. 

,.4 .. 

22. 




.... 1 .. 

17 

1 

1 

9 

' 

..2 .. 

12 


0 

At the time of germination men Dated at 
the room temperature of the laboratory, 
viz., and then transplanted into 

four pots on the fourth day. 

.... 3 .. 

21 


12 

»» ** 4 .. 

14 


S 

< 


In the first series of pot experiments there was no smut attack, 
since no infection took place as the spores do not* germinate at 40°C. 
t emperature, while in the second series the attack was due to the 
free germination of spores at the low temperature of 25°C. It thus 
<!learly shows that temperature is a limiting factor to the smut 
attack of jotcar crop. 
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Field experiments. 

These experiments were carried out at Pusa * in Bihar, and at 
the Government farms at Larkhana and Jacobabad in Sind, with 
the folltfvring results. 

1 I ' ' 

Pla«! Treatment ol ' Avenge temperature i Peioeutageof 

j seed j at the sowing tinie | attack 

Experiments in 1918. 

Pusa plot .. .. Seed was mixcKl 27® to 32*C. from 20th 

with spores to 3<)th June, lOIS. 
before sowing 

Larkhana plot .. .. Do. .. 20° to 34 °C. from 22nd 

t<i 20th July, 1918. 

Poona College Farm plot Do. .. i 27*C. from 2flth to 29th 

(Control). June, 1918. 

Elxperiments in 1920. 

Jacobabad plot .. .. Seed was mixed | 30* to 40*C. from 11th nil 

with spores i to I4th July, 192U. 
l)efore sowing! 

Poona College Farm plot (Control) Do. .. ‘ 25*C. from 19th to 2l8t 65 

June, 1920. 

Smut appeared on the Pusa and Larkhana plots in 1918 owing 
to the exceptionally low temperatures that prevailed at sowing 
time. The degree of attack was, however, much less as compared 
with that of the control plot where it was 32 per cent. The results 
of 1920 at Jacobabad are, however, quite definite. Smut attack 
was nil owing to the high temperature at sowing time, while it was 
considerable in the control plot (65 per cent.) 

These experiments, therefore, both in pot and field, go t« 
show that temperature is the controlling factor in the distribution of 
the grain smut in^India. 

• Writer’s thanks are due to Dr, Outler, Imperial Mycologist, Pusa, and to the Farm 
Superintendents of LorkhSna aid Jacobabad for having carried out the field experimetitt. 
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TTTE PROBLEM OF THE WTTOHWEED.* 

BY 

ir. TT. W. PEARSON, Sc.D., F.L.S. 

General. 

Tiif-: wtclnvood (Sf.rlfjn hitea. Lour.), also IcnowTi in various 
(lisiricts as flio rodwf'od, rooihloein. rooil)osohjo. mealie-gift, isona, 
molvano, is a root ])arasitc belonging to the family Scropluila- 
li'iceae, which includes many other species living in the same manner. 
These are all flowering ])lants whose roots become intimately attached 
to those of other plants, from which they derive some or all of the 
food material which they require. The loss of material which is 
thus suffered by the plant attacdced (the “ host ” plant) causes it 
permanent injury ; its growth and development are impeded, and 
frequently it dies before reaching the seed-bearing stage. 

These root parasite.^ are very numerous and are found in all 
the habitable parts of the world. In a state of nature, growing 
upon wild plants native in the same locality, they are not as a 
rule productive of great harm. A condition of equilibrium, resulting 
from a long-continued struggle for existence between contending 
species, has been established. The host plants are able to hold 
their o^vn against the parasite ; on the other hand, the parasite, 
increasing perhaps at one period and waning at another, continues 
to exist and set seed. But when new land is cultivated these condi¬ 
tions of equilibrium are destroyed. If the crop grown on newly 
‘noken soil should be a suitable host, the parasite, once established 
'‘n it, is likely to increase and multiply very much more rapidly than 


• Dept. Agri, Union of South Afriett BvU. 40. 
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ever before ; and if the crop is cultivated over a wide area it may 
quickly spread over a whole country. Consequently it is not sur¬ 
prising that, with the rapid extension of agriculture during recent 
years, parasites of various kinds and root parasites in particular, 
formerly unknown, have many of them become of great economic 
importance. In South Africa there are perhaps 150 species of root 
parasites growing wild upon the native vegetation in various parts 
of the country. So far only one of them, the witchweed, has become 
well known as a parasite upon cultivated field crops. At least two 
others, however, occur occasionally, and there are others w^hich may 
at any time force themselves upon the attention of the farmers of 
the country. 

The witchweed is probably a true native of South Africa. 
It occurs quite commonly in uncultivated land as a parasite upon 
various native grasses in Zululand and Natal and, occasionally, in 
the Transvaal. It is, how’ever, probable that originally it was 
confined to the south-eastern coast belt and has spread inland mth 
the extension of maize cultivation. It occurs also abundantly in 
Tropical Africa, Egypt, Madagascar, Arabia, Ceylon, Bengal, 
Punjab, Sind, Deccan, Siam, Java, and China. Outside Africa it 
apparently does not inflict serious injury upon any field crop, though 
in India it is said to be of common occurrence in the rice-fields. 

The root parasites may be divided into three classes, according 
to the extent of their parasitism and of the injury which they inflict 
upon their hosts. Very many of them—^the least harmful—are green 
plants, with small but green leaves \vhich take little more than water 
from their hosts; such, for example, is the common English wayside 
weed popularly known as the “ eyebright.” Otliers are at first 
subterranean, subsisting entirely at the expense of the host plant 
for a few weeks, mbntlis, or years; at length the stem appears above 
the ground, develops green leaves, produces flowers and seed, and 
then dies. To this class the witchweed belongs; for a period varying 
from six weeks to three months its sickly white stems are not .seen 
above the ground; their growth is supported entirely by the host 
plant. It is during this first part of its life that the greatest harm 
is suffered by the maize. There is a third class whose members never 
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become green at all; these are fed entirely by the host plants, and 
they are therefore more injurious than either of the two preceding 
classes. An example of these is the broomrape {Orohanche), which 
within recent years has done great damage to hemp, tobacco, and 
other crops in the southern United States and elsewhere. 

The witchweed is now very widely distributed throughout 
the maize-growing districts in South Africa. As a parasite on the 
maize it is reported to occur in the following localities :— 


Natal. 


AIe.Tan<lr>>- 

Ipolcia; 

New Hauovor. 

Alfrcd. 

lxoi>o. 

Nkandbla. 

Bergville. 

Klip River. 

Paulpietcnsbeigr 

Canipcrdown 

Lions Ri 7cr. 

Ricliitioiid. 

Dundee, 

Lower Tiigpla. 

Uingeni. 

Eiitoiijancni. 

Liwcr Umziinkulu. 

Umlazi. 

Estiou'e. 

Muhlabatini. 

Umvoti. 

Estooiirt. 

Mlunzini. 

Utreebt. ^ 

Hrlpinakaar. 

NJ wand wo. 

Vrylieid. 

Hlabisa. 

Newrastle. 

Weenen. 

luanda. 




Transvaal. 


Aapics River 

Klip River (2). 

Sccococni. 

Amsferdam. 

Knigersdorp. 

Selons River. 

Barberton. 

L.ake Chrissie. 

Springbok Flats. 

BetbaL 

M.ipoch 

Steel poort. 

Bronkliorstspruit. 

NyUtmom. 

Stceukoolspruit 

Carolina. 

Olirigstad. 

Swartrnggeus. 

Elands Uivor 

Olifants River. 

Upper Schoonspniib, 

Gat'iraiid. 

Palttla. 

Waterval. 

Groot Marico. 

Piet Relief 

White River. 

Hex River. 

I’otgictcr. 

Witwfttcrsbcrg. 

Highveld (2). 

Ruodefcoppeu. 

Witwatersrand. 

Kleiu SpcionkcQ. 

Saltpan. , 

Wood bush. 



Orange Free State. 

» 

Kroouitad. 

Ventersburg. 

Vrecui. 


Cape Province. 

Fort Beaufort. 

In spite of this very wide distribution in South Africa there are 
still many maize-growing districts in which the witchweed is not 
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known to have appeared or occurs so sparingly that it attracts uo 
attention. This is particularly the case on the high veld and in the 
Cape Province*. Among the natural checks to its spreading, 
differences of temperature and of soil are probably paramount. 
The critical temperatures for the germination of the seed are not at 
present determined ; it is hoped that definite information regaiding 
this question will be obtained shortly. The question of the effects of 
soil differences will be referred to later. 

In addition to the maize, it also finds favourable host plants in 
the sugarcane and the kaffir corn. At Potohefstroom it grows on 
the fodder-grass Paspalum dilalatum, and in one single instance it 
was found to have established itself upon the monkey-nut. These 
host plants and the native grasses on which it occurs so abundantly 
in the wild and semi-wild states are, however, none of them so 
favourable for its growth as the maize. It will be noted that, it show's 
a marked preference for members of the grass family, and that it has 
become established upon at least one fodder-grass {Paspalum) of 
recent introduction into South Africa. Therefore, quite indepen¬ 
dently of its effects upon the maize, this parasite is deserving of 
careful attention. Any new fodder-grass may furnish a host as 
favourable to the demands of the witchweed as the matize itself. 
The parasitism of the witchweed upon the maize has become very 
serious, because for at least thirty years no serious attempt Jnis 
been made to deal with it, and it has been allow'ed to spread over 
the country almost unnoticed. If the matter had been taken i/i 
hand some years ago, the difficulty of dealing with it would have 
been very much less than it is now. If, therefore, it shows any 
sign of growing luxuriantly upon a new' crop, energetic measures for 
effecting its eradication should be adopted without delay. 

The general appearance of the witchweed will be familiar 

to most growers of maize. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

#*,*♦♦* 

* * ♦ During the first few weeks of its 

existence it does not come above ground at all. Its stems and 


* No intomwtioa regarding the native territories is availablu. 
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minute leaves have no green colour ; they are living entirely at the 
expense of the maize plant, causing a very serious drain upon its 
resources. If the maize plant is infected in the seedling stage, this 
drain comes at a time when it is least able to meet it; it is still a 
young plant needing all the food it can get for the purposes of its 
OAAm growth. Therefore we have a combination of circumstances 
calculated to cause the maximum of harm to the maize, viz., a 
hungry parasite relying entirely upon the host plant for its food ; a 
host plant hastening to establish itself, having no reserves from 
which to meet these demands, and therefore compelled to satisfy 
them at the expense of its own giowtli and development. Conse¬ 
quently by tlie time that the witcliweed appears above the ground 
the damage is done. 


Botanical investigation. 

The way in which the witch weed attaches itself to the mealie 
root was descril)ed by Mr. Fidler.* A number of branches from the 
lower part of the plant spread out in the soil and produce bell-shaped 
out-growths (haustoria), which fit closely on the surface of the root. 
From the mouth of the “ bell ” there arise out-growths which pierce 
the tissues of the maize nearly to the centre of the root and absorb 
its juices. The detailed structure of the haustorium and of the 
connection which it establishes with the tissues of the mealie root 
have been studied by Miss Stephens.® These structures resemble in 
all essentials those of the haustoria of many other root parasites. 
It is, however, necessary to refer to them here in order to make it 
clear that when once the connection is established nothing can 
be done to save the plant that is attacked. The disturbance caused 
in the soil by the ordinary methods of cultivation undoubtedly 
gi ves momentary relief by breaking some of these connections, but 
when the underground top of a young witchwe'ed plant is broken 
cff, the lower part branches more profusely, and, in the end, the 
Humber of connections established may even be’greater than it was 

* Fuller, C. JUvoH of On Qcvemment Sntomoiogut, Natal, 1899-1900, pp. 20-22, 
I'late V. 

' Stephens, E. L. Annala of Botamy, XXVI, p. 1067. 
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before. It is hardly necessary to point out that the damage to the 
maize bears a rough proportion to the number of connections ; two 
equal holes in the bottom of a water-tank will empty it more rapidly 
than one. 

Since, then, we can do little or nothing for the host plant when it 
is attacked, we must consider whether it is possible to prevent the 
attack. To this end it is necessary to investigate the whole 
life-history of the parasite, particularly that part of it which 
immediately precedes infection. 

It was quite clear at the beginning of this investigation that the 
maize became infected through the seed of the witchweed, but it 
was not certain that this was the only method of infection. This 
doubt has now been settled. The witchweed plant dies when it 
has set its seed, or when the maize plant on wliich it is living dies. 
It is a true parasite and has not the power to become a saprophyte. 
Like the maize, therefore, it is an annual*, and at the end of the 
season leaves nothing except the seed with which to start the next 
year’s crop. Whether it is an annual in the wild state is not 
known. If not, then it has become one in adapting itself to live 
as a semi-parasite upon an annual host. This simplifies the 
problem to some extent, for it enables us to concentrate our 
attention on the seed. 

The first points then to be investigated are the distribution and 
germination of the witchweed seed and the conditions which control 
them. Some of the characters of the seed have already been 
mentioned. It is very small and light (Fig. 1); it is produced in 
enormous numbers. Its dark coloured coat is rough and sculptured 
(Fig. 1), Mixed with a dark soil, it is quite indistinguishable, except 
by the aid of the microscope. These facts give a clue to the means 
by which, within ^ comparatively few years, the witchweed has 
spread over so large an area. In the districts in which maize 
growing is practised on a large scale, the rains fall in the summer ; 
the winters are dry. Strong winds, driving great clouds of dust in 
front of them, occur during the winter. If the dust arises from 


* Soe postwript. 
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a field whose soil contains witchweed seed, it is quite impossil^ 
that it should not carry some of the seed with it, for the seed is 
smaller, and bulk for bulk lighter, than many of the^inineral 
particles of the dust. A gentle rain washes the seed into the 
ground; if the rain is so heavy as to cause a surface wash, seed 
vdll be carried ofi by the flowing water; this is, no doubt, the 




Fio. I. Fig* 2. 

R, Maize-root on which a witchweed seedling has established itseU ; £. Seed- 
coat ; U, Primary haustorium. 

explanation of the fact that the lower part of a field is frequently 
more thoroughly infected than parts which are at higher 
elevations. This is probably by far the most important method of 
seed distribution. If the maize seed were small and not easily 
separable from that of the witchweed, the question of distribution 
would be more complicated. A little seed is probably carried now 
and again with the maize from infected land, but this method of 
distribution can rarely be of great importance in comparison with 
that by the wind. 

If, then, we can either prevent the witchweed from setting 
seed or destroy the seed before it germinates pr kill the young 
witchweed seedling before it becomes attached to the maize root, the 
pi'oblem is solved. These alternatives may be considered separately. 

The obvious method of preventing the seed being formed 
IS to uproot the plant before it flowers. It is always possible to do 
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tiis by the ordinary methods of cultivation. It is only a quegtion of 
labdar supply and expense. This was pointed out by Mr. Puller 
more than ten years ago^. It should certainly be adopted in all 
cases in which the infection is small. It has already been said that 
this treatment Will not save that part of the crop which is attacked, 
but it will prevent the further infection of the land in following years. 
Where the crop is badly infected, it should be ploughed in before the 
witchweed flowers. 

A few years ago it was attempted to obtain the same result by 
spraying^ the witchweed plants with a solution of copper sulphate. 
These experiments were successful to a certain extent, but no 
development of this method is likely to be effective in dealing with 
the problem as a whole. If tlie maize plant is not well established, 
it will be injured as well as the witchweed. Although the aerial 
stems of the parasite may be destroyed, those which are still 
subterranean will hardly be affected, and in order to prevent the 
formation of seed the treatment must be repeated at intervals ; if 
the infection is abundant, the maize plant will be ruined as a crop 
before the witchweed comes above the ground. Therefore the risk 
to the maize plant and the expense of the treatment, if it is to be 
made really effective, are so great that it would probably be cheaper, 
aftd-Gectainly better, to resort to the ordinary methods of cultivation. 

1 Most of the root parasites of the same group as the witchweed 
are sun-loving plants.* There can be no doubt that the witchweal 
has the same character. Its production of flowers, and therefore of 
seed, would certainly be interfered with to a greater or less extent by 
the conditions of dense shade. Unfortunately the heavy infection 
of a maize crop brings in its train the reduction of shade, and 
therefore improves the conditions for free flowering and seeding. 
On the other hand, it is very probable that it is to some extent kept 
in, check in the cane-fields of Natal by the dense growth of the 
sftgarcane, which is sufficient to prevent direct sunlight from 

' Fuller, C. Firat Meport of the Government Mnlomologial, Natal, Rctermaritaburg. 

nwi. 

.*W»tt, E. D. Tranavaal Agricultural Journal, July 1900. Weir, C. W. AgrteuUural 
Jouriud, May -1911. 

>...f Heioddier.. JNe Aujtu^ upd KvXtur der. ParasUifchtn Jena, 1010,, 
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reaching small weeds growing amongst it. At the same time there 
is every reason to believe that other and more important factors 
are concerned here, and it is likely that one of these is that the 
difference between the concentration of the cell sap of the sugar¬ 
cane and the witchweed is less than between the maize and the 
witchweed.' 

The next point to be considered is the possibility of rendering 
the witchweed seed harmless after it has reached the soil. The 
small size, great numbers, and liard resistant coat of the seed make 
it difficult to kill. One condition which it cannot withstand is that 
of high tenrp(;rature. In certain stages of its development it is iiot 
injured by being immersed in water at a temperature of 80°C. for 
fifteen se(;onds (Experiment 57). But it cannot resist temperatures 
('considerably above that of boiling water. It has already been 
pointed out* that the burning of rubbish on the field after harvest 
will certainly kill the seed on the near surface of the soil. It will 
probably be only occasionally possible to put this into practice, 
hut- where it is possible it cannot fail to act beneficially on badly 
infected land by reducing the amount of living siied in the soil. It is 
further not improbable that there may be ot her methods, both more 
effective and more easily applied, of killing the seed in the soil. 
These are at present under investigation. 

But even if the seed cannot be killed there arc still other ways of 
rendering it harmless. Ojie of these is to cease planting maize, for 
t he present, on land known to be badly infected. Apart from the 
(jnestion of the c-onditions controlling the germination of the seed, 
which will be considered later, it is well known that up to the present 
t he witchweed has not, succeeded in establishing itself on a number 
uf South African crops. In fact, as Mr. Fuller and others have 
urged before, “ a rotation of crops is the correct treatment.”* Long 
before the white occupation had extended to many areas on which 
luaizeis now grown, the Kaffirs were cultivating this crop year after 

' MaoVuugAll and. Caiiium. The OondilionB of Parasitism in PlarUn—Xetwparasitism 
\V-i.sliiugton, 1010. 

• Poanou, H. H. W. Africultural Journal, May 1913. 

’Fuller, 0. i.c. 
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year on the same ground until it became so thoroughly infected 
that its abandonment became necessary. A similar practice on 
a larger scale still prevails in very many districts. It is mainly to 
this fact that the present serious nature of the witchweed problem is 
due. For his own sake, as well as for that of his neighbours, a farmer 
who cannot command the means to cope successfully with a heavy 
crop of witchweed should use the badly infected parts of his farm for 
crops which are not attacked. Such crops are monkey-nuts, sweet 
potatoes, teff grass*, potatoes, velvet beans, kaflfix comf, lucerne, 
sunflowers, pumpkins, etc. The principle of the rotation of crops is 
now well established in intensive agriculture, and there is no need to 
discuss it here. It is only necessary to point out that it constitutes 
what will in nearly all cases be an easily applicable means of keeping 
the witchweed seed dormant, and therefore for the time being 
harmless. 

There is still another possibility of putting the seed out of 
harm’s way in certain cases, particularly in that of land recently 
infected. As a temporary measure it must be more or less efiective ; 
there is, however, no sufficient reason to hope that, in general, it 
can be of permanent benefit. The maize, as every one knows, is a 
shallow-rooting plant. If the land is ploughed as deeply as possible, 
the seed which lies near the surface will be buried so deeply that the 
maize will be well established before its roots penetrate far enough 
to be seriously infected. This in itself is an important gain, for early 
infection is much more harmful than that which occurs later. Also, 
when the witchweed seed germinates at some depth below the 
surface, particularly when germination does not occur until the 
maize is well grown, there is a considerable probability that the 
witchweed plant will not have time to reach the surface, and still 
more that it will not be able to flower and set seed. And further, it 
is probable that the conditions near the surf ace of the soil are more 
favoxirable for germination than those prevailing at a greater depth. 
It, then, the soil at the surface does not become reinfected by 

* Reported to be immnne. 

f This plant is attacked, bnt usually the infection is so small that the witchweed is easily 
daott nith by eaiUsatkm. 
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wind-carried seed, deep ploughing should be beneficial until the land 
is deeply ploughed for the second time. The seeds of other root 
parasites whose life-histories have been investigated are known to 
remain alive for many years in the soil if no opportunity for 
germination presents^ itself; there is a good deal of indirect evidence 
that the seeds of the Avitchweed possess the same property, and, 
a priori, it would be most surprising if they did not. It is therefore 
probable that at least some of the seeds buried by deep ploughing, 
if brought to the surface again within the following ten or fifteen 
years, will be still alive and able to infect a mealie crop as well as 
if they had never been buried. And in any case if, after ploughing, 
the surface becomes reinfected by wind-blown seed, we are no 
better off than before. 

Germination of the seed. 

We now come to the consideration of the germination of the 
witch weed seed and of the events which occur between the beginning 
of germination and the first infection of the maize-root. These 
must bo carefully studied before we can make any reasonably 
promising attempt to prevent the infection. 

Previous attempts to make the seeds germinate in cultivation 
had been unsuccessful®. The nature of Mr. Fuller’s and other 
experiments is not described, but the fact that they were not success¬ 
ful made it probable that germination only occurs when the seed 
lies in the immediate vicinity of the root of a suitable host. While 
the seeds of many root parasites will germinate in the absence of a 
host®, there are a few (e.g., Tozzia) which behave differently. It is 
clearly of the greatest economic importance that there should be no 
doubt upon this point. If the seeds of the witch weed will germinate 
in clean soil in the absence of a host, the or^jinary agricultural 
process of fallowing should suffice to free the land of witchweed. 
If, however, germination only occurs as the result of the action of a 
*'1 imulus owing its origin to the presence of a suitable host, then the 
problem is greatly complicated. 


* Hoinrioher. L, e. De 1ft Gorzniufttion des Grftines des Plftiites Pftrftsitea. 

* Follcr, C. L, c., p. 28. ’ Heinrioher. i. e. 
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During some months, therefore, various methods of germinating 
,the seed away from a living host were tried ; all were unsuccessful. 
The seed was sown in water (drop-cultures), on damp moss, on porous 
•pottery, on soil (including pure sand), and on gelatine. When no 
.-germination was obtained, it seemed possible that the addition of 
the expressed juice of the maize-root might give a different result. 
The experiments were therefore repeated, the maize juices being 
added to each of the substrata used before. Again no satisfactory 
result was obtained, the seeds sown on gelatine swelled and in a few 
the seed-coat cracked, but no root appeared. These methods were 
then abandoned, and for the time at least the conclusion was adopted 
that the seed only germinated in the presence of the liost. This 
conclusion was considerably strengthened by the discovery that 
witchweed seeds of the same gathering as those used l)efoTe ger¬ 
minated freely in the presence of a living maize-root. This is easily 
•demonstrated in the following manner : 



Flo. 3. Diagnun of leotlon through » flowerpot. 

A, Maiseeeed ; A,, A,, Soil; C, Mixture of land and 
witchweed eeed ; A, Layer of coarm muelin or eilicate 
cotton; A, Stones. 

The culture, axranged as shown in Fig. 3, is kept sufficiently 
ftioist to ensure the germination of the maize and at a temperature 
ranging from about 15°C. at night to 26°-30® C. during the day- 
After 10-12 days, the pot is inverted and its contents are shaken 
out. On removing the muslin (D) and the soil B„ which now lies 
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above it, the witchweed seed is exposed for examination. If the 
maize-root has grown into or through the layer C and other 
conditions have been favourable, young seedlings of the witchweed 
will be found. 

The following conditions are necessary for germination :— 

1. Temperature. Beyond the statement just made there is 
at present no precise information. The optimum temperature 
probably lies between 25 °C. and .30°C. 

2. Soil. That the nature of the soil is of great importance 
there can be no doubt. For exaniple, on Spiingbok Flats contiguous 
areas of black turf aivl red loam soils bear very different crops of 
witchweed, though they must both contain abundant seed. Here 
we meet again with the old difficulty of the relative importance of 
the physical, chemical, and biological characters of the soil. The 
study of the agricultural soils in South Africa is not yet advanced 
beyond its initial stages, and the evidence required for a discussion 
of this difficult question is not available. The following analyses are, 
however, instructive :— 

No. 1. Comparative analyses' of three soils from Springhoh Flats, 

viz .— 

Ai, A.. “ Black turf ” (in w'hich the witchweed germinates 

sparingly).. 

B. Reddish loam (in which the witchweed germinates profusely). 



A 

1737 

Per cent. 

A.. 

1738 

Per cent. 

B 

1739 

Per cent. 

Sioaes .. M 

1-00 

0-00 

0-00 

CtoMPOSlTIO.V OF Aia-DBY FINE EABTH— 




-Moisturo .. 

5-9(J 

0-11 

9-45 

oil iguitiou 

6 01 

7-17 

7-37 

laaoluble matter 

70-80 

63-02 

62-49 

Iron oxide and alumina 

15-06 

19-2.5 

19-55 

lime 

1-40 

1-02 

0-75 

MagueRia .. 

017 

, 0-10 

0-12 

I'utagh 

0-30 

0-45 

0-46 

Wiosphorio acid 

007 

«-(»7 

0-08 


100-04 

•100-19 

iOO-27 

Nitrogen .. 

0-126 

0-133 

0-137 

A vuilablo potash 

0-0083 

0-0140 

0-0120. 

Available phoaphorio acid 

0-0143 

0-0059 

0-0060 


' RtpoH of the Department of Agrievlture, 31 at May, 1010, to 3l»t December, lOll. 
■ Appendix XIX {Report of Diviaion of Chemittry), p. 370. .. 
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For a second pair of analyses I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. E. K. Sawer (formerly Director of the Cedara Experimental 
Farm) and of members of the scientific staff of the station. 

Central Experiment Farm, 

Cedara, Natal, 
24<A, February, 1912. 

No. 2. Reports on samples of soils taketi by the Biologist from the 
farms Briefontein and Waterfall, near Cedara. 

I. Soil from upper portion of Driefontein farm, near Isaac 
Mldze’s kraal; never known to have grown witch weed. Dark 
clayey loam, containing a fair amount of gravel of impure limonite. 

II. Soil from lower portion of Waterfall farm, near the railway 
line, from ground known to be badly infected with witchweed. 
Dark red loam, with only a small proportion of sandy matter, but 
fairly porous owing to excessive amount of iron oxide present. 


Results of analysis. 



I. 

Driefontein 
Per cent. 

II. 

Waterfall 

Per cent. 

Gravel 

0-9 

0-4 

Reaction to litmai 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Hygroscopic inuisture 

830 

11-0 

Loss on ignition 

7-87 

10-91 

Total lime (CaO) 

024 

0-33 

Total potash (K,0) 

0-09 

0-12 

Total phosphoric oxide (P,0,) . . 

010 

0-12 

Chlorine 

0 009 

0-007 

Nitrogen 

018 

0-18 

Available potash .. 

0011 

0-035 

Available phosphoric oxide 

0-002 

0-002 

Water capacity (capillary water) 

41-9 

42-0 


mm. 

mm. 

Capillarity—After 1 honr 

79 

92 

^ „ 12 hours .. 

231 

277 

»• *• 24 ff ,, 

299 

34.5 

tf t» • • 

613 

648 


Mr. Sawer further states with .reference to these analyses: 
" The soil from the Waterfall farm, which is badly infected with 
witchweed, is, hoAvever, in every respect a better arable type than 
that from the Driefontein farm,” 
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Many experiments to test the germination of witchweed seeds 
in the two types of soil from Springbok Flats ( “ black turf ” and 
“ reddish loam ”) have established the fact that the seeds germinate 
readily in the reddish loam and sparingly in the black tnrf. If 
1 his difference of behaviour is due to differejices in chemical composi¬ 
tion of the soil, we shouhl expect them to be well marked. If the 
sam})les A, and Ag represent approximately the range of variation 
in the composition of the “ black turf, ” there is no such marked 
difference between this and the reddish loam. It is true that the 
laltcr is relatively poor in lime, but only to the extent of 0‘27-0*74 
per cent. But at Kciodoespoort a soil, not very different from the 
Springbok' Flats reddish loam, produces an abundant crop of 
witchweed even after a generous dressing with lime. 

In the ])artial analyses of the two Ce<lara soils there is likewise 
disclosed lu* chemical difference which is at all likely to account for 
the abseiuic of witchweed from No. 1 and its abundance in No. 2. 
t)n the other hand, not hing is known in this case as to the germina¬ 
tion of the seed in these two soils, and the difference may be due to 
otiior causes such as, for example, some peculiarity in the situation 
of Driefont ein whi(di has so far ])rot ected it from becoming infected. 
It is therefore impossible to draw any conclusions as to the relations 
between the composition of these soils and the germination of 
witchweed seed. From the Springbok Flats results, however, we 
may probably (ionclude that the juore ready germination of the 
seed in one soil than in another is not ilue, at least in the main, to 
differences of chemical composition. 

It is much more prol)able that differences in physical constitu¬ 
tion rank high among the determining factors. The soils from the 
^^pringbok Flats, called respectively “ black turf ” (A„ Aj) and 
'eddish loam (B), are physically very dissimilar. The former is of 
elayey consistency, adhesive when wet, hard when dry, and 
'■otnparatively retentive of water. The red loam, on the other 
baud, is loose and porous, sandy when dry, and quickly “dried 
out.” There is reason to believe that the germination of the 
Witchweed seed is greatly favoured by the physical conditions 
"baracteristic of the latter. 


5 
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3. Water. Laboratory cultures have shown very clearly 
that the amount of water in the soil has a considerable influence 
upon the germination of the witch weed seed. Even in the reddish 
loam described above, germination may be entirely prevented by 
over-watering. So long as there is sufficient water to keep the 



Fia. 4. A Mctioii througli a germinating seed ot 
the same age as those shown in Figs. 1 
and 3. 8, Seed-coat; JP, Remains of 
food-reserve of seed ; St, Young stem ; 
C, Cotyledons of the embryo witch- 
weed plant. 


maize plant alive, the drier the soil, the more profuse is the germina¬ 
tion of the parasite. This result affords an explanation of certain 
facts well known to farmers. For example, in many districts it has 
been observed that the witchweed is much more abundant in dry 
than in wet seasons. Many farmers have found that a generous 
application of krahl manure tends to reduce the infection— an effect 
no doubt partly, but probably not entirely, due to the increased 
power of retaining water which is thus conferred upon the soil. 

4. Maturity of the seed. Fresh seed (i.c. seed taken direct 
from the seed vessel just as it becomes ripe) wiU; not usually 
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germinate even under the most favourable circumstances. In 
other words, the seed is not ripe when it falls to the ground. The 
ripening process is completed while it lies on or in the ground during 
the winter. Witchweed seeds collected near Pretoria and on the 
Springbok Flats in March 1911 were used in germination experi¬ 
ments in the winter of 1911, but without success. A quantity of 
this seed mixed with sand Avas buried 3-4 inches below the soil at 
Ivoedoespoort, near Pretoria, on 11th July. It remained there imtil 
the last week in October, when it was dug up and sent to Capetown, 
w'liere it arrived on 30th October. On the same day a sample of 
this seetl was placed in the manner described, below soil in which 
four maize .seeds were sown. On 12th December one of the four 
maize plants was taken up, and three Avitchweed seedling Avere 
found attached to its roots. On 28th December a second maize 



10. 6 . An older ModlinK of the witchweed. In thie ceie the root (trew or some 
diitanoe before oominx into conteot with the maixe-root. U, Ootyle* 
done of the embryo witchweed plant; Jt, Maiie«root, on which a 
witchweed wedUnp hat eetabliebed iteelf; S, Seed-coat (The primary 
hauetorium, wen in optical section); V, Vaeoular etrand. 
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plant was found to be infected in more than thirty places. The 
third plant died and the fourth was broken during a storm. 
Clearly, then, a three months’ exposure to the ordinary climatic 
conditions prevailing in mnter and spring at Koedoespoort has 
produced such results that seed which was immature before the 
exposure has become mature. This behaviour agrees with that 
shown by other root parasites of this class.^ 

At the same time a very small proportion of a given sample 
of seeds will frequently germinate within a month oi- two of gathering 
if the other conditions are suitable. For example, a bundle of 
fruiting plants of witchweed were received in Capetowni on 14th 
March, 1912, from Mr. Scott, of Fort Yolland (Ziiluland). The seeds 
were separated, mixed with sand, and exposed in a greenhouse 
six weeks later they w'ere used in the following experiment:— 

Experiment 79. 

1912, 26th April.—Culture started as described on p. 174. 

1912, 6th May.—Numerousgcnninations found. 

The seed of the witchweed has another cliaracter in common 
with that of other root parasites a peculiarity wdiich has the 
effect of adapting it in a remarkable manner to the conditions under 
which it lives, but which has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Even after a winter’s exposure to climatic influences all the seed in a 
given sample will not germinate even under the moot favourable 
conditions. The proportion that will germinate is considerably 
below 50 per cent. The larger part appears to be still immature and 
will probably not be in a condition to germinate until the following or 
later years. Owing therefore to this progressive maturation of the 
seed, soil once infected is infected for a period of years. As to the 
length of this perjod there is no precise information for the wdtchweed. 
There is, however, some evidence to show that it is at least as long as 
twelve years. In other root-parasites the period seems to vary 
considerably. For example, in Tozzia and in Euphrasia the seed 
is stated to remain alive in the soil for many years ®; seeds of 


* Heintioher. L. e. 

* Heinxiober. L. e. 
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Bartsia, collected in 1896, were sown in February 1906, and 
germinated in 1907 seeds of the broomrape, Orobanche ramosa, 
planted in soil in 1889, produced seedlings each year until 1903* — 
some of the seed must, therefore, have remained alive in the soil for 



Fiti. 6. An older seedlinj*. C, Cotyledons of the embryo witchwood 
plant ; //. Primary Iiauatoriiim ; H%, A branch which will 
Kivo rise to a second haustoriiim ; H, Maize>root, on which a 
witchweed seedling has established itself ; S, Seed-coat. 

£ourt,een years ; seeds of another broomrape, Orohanclie crenaiat on 
the other hand, lost their power of germinating ^ifter lying in the 
soil for eight years*. Although the length of the period during 
which the witchweed seed will remain aUve in the soil is not yet 
determined, there can be no doubt that it more or less closely 


* Heinrioher. L. e. 

* Qarman, H. The Broomrapcs. KetUwky Agri. Exp. Si. Bull. 105, 1003. 

“ Passcrini. AM. R. Accad. Eeon, Agri. Otogr. Eirenze., [6], VII (1010), pp. 1-7. 
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resembles Tozzla, Euplirasia.. Bartsia and Orobancbe in the pro¬ 
gressive maturation of the seed—a fact which greatly increases the 



difficulty of eradicating it and emphasizes the necessity for using 
every possible means to prevent the shedding of the seed. 

We now come to the details of germination. 1’he uariow 
end of the seed (the micropyle) marks the position at which tlic 
root of the young witchweed seedling %vill emerge. The first obvious 
sign of the beginning of germination is a slight swelling at this point. 
This is followed by a cracking of the seed-coat, which exposes the 
white tip of the young root. The behaviour of this young root upon 
its emergence from the seed-coat is determined by the position in 
which the seed lies when it germinates. It has already been said 
that the presence of the maize-root is a controlling factor. Most of 
the seeds which germinate in a given culture wdll be those which lie 
in contact with the maize-root or so near to it that they are touched 
by the root-hairs. Actual contact with either the body of the root 
or with its root-hairs is, however, not always necessary. Occa¬ 
sionally a seed lying well beyond the range of the longest root-hairs 
will produce a seedling. In one case (Experiment 81) a few germinat¬ 
ing seeds were as much as 3 cm. and several others 2 cm. from the 
nearest maize-root. 
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This last result occasioned some doubt as to whether the 
conclusion previously arrived at (p. 174) that the witchweed 
seed will only germinate in the presence of a host-root was correct. 
In order to test this the following experiments were carried out:— 

Experiments 112, 113, 114, llo. 

13th May, 1912. These four cultures were arranged in the 
manner already described, but no maize seed was planted in either 

112, 114, or 116, A maize seed was planted in the usual way in 

113. The results were as follows :— 

1912, 3rd June.—Culture 112.—Six witohwaed seeds germinated. 

1912, 3rd June.—Culture 113.—Maize germination failed. No witchweed 
seeds germinated. 

1912, 3rd June.—Culture 114.—No germination. Soil, etc., replaced 
and re-examined on 19th June, when still no seeds had 
germinated. 

1912, 3rd June.—Culture 116.—^No germination. 

As the supply of mature seed was small after June 1912, and 
was mostly required for other purposes, the results of Experiment 112 
have not yet lieeu adequately tested. The conditions were repeated 
in Experiments 138 and 139, but no germinations were obtained in 
the absence of a host plant. The details of 139 may be given 
here :— 

1012, 3td June.—Culture started as described ou p. 174, without a maize seed. 
1912, 4th July.—No witchweed seeds had germinated. Now added maize 
seed in usual way. 

1912, 23rd July.—^Maize plant strong. No germination of witchweed seed. 

Removed maize plant and planted fresh maize seed. 

1912, 12th August.—A few young witchweed seedlings; many seeds swollen or 
slightly cracked at mioropylc. 

1912, 26th August.—^Numerous witchweed seedlings. 


While the peculiar result of experiment 112 is not yet explained, 
there is no doubt that gennination of the witchvjeed in the absence 
of a suitable host-root, if it ever occurs under natural conditions, is 
rare. . 

The root of the young seedling, on emerging from the seed- 
coat, grows directly towards the nearest maize-root, even if it 
has to turn upwards in order to do so (Experiment 80). The 
directive influence exercised by the maize-root upon the first root of 
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the seedling is therefore sufficient to overcome the natural tendency 
of roots to grow downwards. If the seed lies in contact with the 
host-root, or very near to it, the root-tip of the parasite immediately 
forms a bell-shaped swelling (Figs. 1 and 2), which applies itself 
closely to the surface of the maize-root and gives rise to the first 
haustorium. * It is to be noted that the swelling begins to form 
before the tip comes into contact with the main root of the maize, 
though it may be that contact Avith the root-hairs supplies tlic 
necessary stimulus; also that the swelling in its first stages 
produces root-hairs. 

If, on the other hand, tlie seed lies at some distance 
from the host-root, the first root of the seedling becomes 
much elongatedf (Fig.'S) and only forms the haustorium w'hen 
the contact is established. It is probable that a seed germinating 
at a considerable distance (say 1-2 cm.) from the nearest 
host-root never succeeds in forming this liaustorium, and there¬ 
fore does not cause infection. In these cases tlic ehmgating 
root usually assumes a more or less spiral form, as if it lacked 
a directive influence, such as the maize-root cleaily exercises 
upon seedlings germinating in its immediate vicinity. 'J'he 
food required for the growth wliich occurs before infe(;tiou is 
completed is supplied by the endosperm of the seed, which is 
gradually absorbed by the cotyledons, and pro1>ably als<j by 
the upper part of the hypocotyl (Fig. 4). 

Wlien the bell-shaped liaustorium once becomes ayiplied to the 
surface of the maize-root, one or more outgrowths quickly arise 
from the applied surface (Fig. 5 and Stephens 1. c., Fig. 6) and 
penetrate the tissues of the host. The maize plant is now infected, 
and the only practicable method of killing the witehweed is to kill 
the maize-root on which it has established itself. 

* This is not a suitable place for the discussion of questions of formal morphology. It 
may, however, be poiuted'out here that many authorities (e.g., Goebel, Uoinrichcr, etc.) regard 
hanstoria of this character as organs ani getieria ; others (e.g., W. A. Cannon) consider them to 
be modified roots. In Striga, as in Krameria (e/. Cannou, W A. Root-habits and Parasitism 
of Krameria eaneaeena. Gray, 1010), the first banstorium of the seedling is a structure produced 
from certain tissues of the root-apex. While this does not prove conclusively that the hans- 
torium is a modified root, it is nevertheless favourable to that view. 

t Tho elongated region is no doubt a hypocotyl. 
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Soon after the stages now described, the terminal bud of the 
stem (Fig. 4) is set free from the cracked seed-coat (Figs. 5, 6), which 
usually adheres for some time to one of the cotyledons or to the lower 
part of the stem. The young stem now takes an upward direction 
(Fig. 6) and grows towards the surface. The rate of this growth 
varies within wide limits, and is no doubt determined by nutritive 
conditions, the precise nature of which is obscure. Probably the 
seedling stem grows very slowly, taking some weeks to reach the 
surface, when it is deriving its food supply from a very young maize 
plant; when, on the other hand, the maize plant is already well 
grown before the infection is established, there is reason to believe 
that the witchweed seedling grows much more rapidly. 

In the following instance the maize plant was almost certainly 
infected very early in its liistory ; it grew very slowly and in seven 
months attained a height of only 6 inches above the ground. 

Experiment 46c. 

1911, 24th December.—Due Hickory King seed planted in pot of naturally 

infected soil from KoedocHpourt, Pretoria. 

1912, 24tb Pebruary.—Pirst witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 27th Pebruary.—Second witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 29th Pebruary.—^Third and fourth witchweed plants appeared above 

ground. 

1912, .‘ith March.—Fifth witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, tith March.—Sixth witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 8th March.—Seventh witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 15th March.—Eighth witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

(hilture maiutuiued until 19th June, but no other witchweed 
plants appeared. 

We have, of course, no information as to the dates at which 
the eight witchweed seeds began to germinate, but from the 
knowledge furnished by other cultui'es it is probable that some 
of them produced seedlings witliin a week of the germination of 
the maize. This would give a period of about seven weeks for the 
subterranean growth of the witchweed. Incidentally it may be 
noted that tlds culture shows that a single maize plant may support 
as many as eight witchweeds and yet remain alive for seven months. . 

The primary root of the seedling produces a single haustorium. 
This does not long suffice for the rapidly increasing needs of the 
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growing stem. New roots arise from the lower part of the stem 
(Figs. 6, 8), and from these are produced in due course both lateral 



Klo. 8. An older wjeilUDg. H, Frimary haustoriura ; B-, A branch which 
will give rise to a aecond hauatorium ; S, Seetl-coat. 

and terminal haustoiia,^ resembling the first one in structure 
and in function. In this way a single witch weed plant can infect 
many maize-roots, which need not even belong to the same plant. 
With this insight into the manner in w'hich the witchweed obtains 
its food supplies, it is easily realized that a crop of the magnitude 
of that described above has caused a very severe drain upon the 
neighbouring raai?e plants in the course of its growth upwards 
from the infected roots to the surface of the soil. 

The information gained in this study of the germination of the 
seed has disclosed what may be described as the weak point in the 


* Stephen*. L. c. 
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life-history of the witchweed, viz., the period during which the young 
seedling is making its way to the host. This period is short, perhaps 
never exceeding a few days. Any remedial measures that may be 
effective must be so used as to be available during this period. If 
infection is to be prevented altogether, these measures must be 
available throughout the whole period of growth of the maize-roots 
and at all points which they reach. In most cases this will be 
impossible for various reasons, some of which will be discussed 
later. The best that can be hoped for in a soil containing a great 
quantity of witcliweed seed is to keep the maize free from infection 
during tlie first month or six weeks of its growth. Later infections 
do not, as a rule, ruin the crop, and the witchweed plants resulting 
from them are more easily dealt with by mechanical methods. 

The destruction of the witchweed seediing. 

The problem, then, is to kill the witchweed seedling before it has 
found and attached itself to the host. The means adopted must 
l)c such as will not also kill the maize. This excludes a number of 
well-known poisonous substances {e.g., arsenic) which would un* 
(loubtetlly be effective for the witchweed alone. Other poisons {e.g., 
carbon l»isulphide) which are frequently used on a small scale for 
similar purposes arc useless here on account of the expense. 
But there are other substances {e.g., copper sulphate), of which 
quantities which would not be sufficient to injure the maize might 
nevertheless destroy these delicate witchweed seedlings. Experi¬ 
ments on these lines are now being conducted, and it is hoped that 
definite results udll be obtained in time to be tested in the field during 
the (‘oming season. At t he same time it is obviously undesirable to 
resort to such a method until all others have failed. 

A more economical method would be th^ use of substances 
which would, at the same time, assist the growth of the maize 
and retard or altogether prevent that of the gsvitchweed seedling. 
The study of such a method has been the principal subject of 
investigation during the past year. 

The growth of a root in the soil depends, amongst other things, 
upon its powers to absorb fluids from the soil, i.e., soil-water. This 
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power in turn is determined by the nature and the concentration of 
the solutions contained within the cells of the root. If, instead of 
ordinary soil-water, the young roots meet a solution sufficiently 
concentrated, then the fluid passes out of the root instead of into it, 
and this means the cessation of the growth of the root, at least for 
a time. If this abnormal condition can be maintained long enough, 
the root will be killed. Now we have two roots to consider, viz., 
the maize and the witchweed. It is possible that the cells of the 
witchweed root will withstand a higher degree ot concentration of the 
soil-water than the cells of the maize.^ But even if this is the case, 
if the concentration of the soil-water is sufficiently high, the extreme 
delicacy of the first root of the uutchweed justifies the hope that it 
may be killed before it has had time to adapt itself to the new 
conditions. The more robust maize-root vill in the end almost 
certainly possess a greater power of adapting itself to higher degrees 
of concentration^. Also, it is not inxprobable that tlie concentrated 
solution absorbed by the seeu in its early stages of germination may 
kill the embryo before the root emerges from the seed-(5oat. And 
there is a further, if perhaps smallei', possibility that certain 
substances known to exert a favourable influence upon the growth 
of the maize, either generally or in particular soils, may prove to 
have a directly poisonous action upon the seedling of the parasite. 

Among common substances whicli can be used to increase 
the concentration of the soil-water for the objects above desoril)ed, 
the following are the most effective in the order named (those 
bracketed together being equivalent):— 

1. Potassium citrate. 

^ (Magnesium cliloride. 

(Calcium chloride. 

(Potassium acetate. 

.Sodium chloride. 

Indium nitrate. 

Potassium nitrate. 


* MacDougal, !>. T., and Cannon, W. k. L. e. 

* Hill, T. O. Observations on the Osmotic Properties of the iRoot-hars of certain Marsh 
Plante. Ne» FhytologUt, VII (1008). 
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Of these substances, three, mz., sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, 
and potassium nitrate,^ particularly the two last, are known to 
possess considerable manurial value for maize. But in the case of 
the nitrate some of its manurial value must be sacrificed if used for 
the purpose described, for the beat effects upon the maize are obtained 
when it is applied at least a month after sowing ® ; if it is to interfere 
successfully with the germination of the witchweed a much earlier 
application is necessary. 

Many laboratory trials of salt and nitrate have been made. 
The sxibstance was mixed with the soil above the layer of witchweed 
seed (B, in diagram on p. 174), for if applied in the field after the 
sowing of the maize it will not be possible to place it far beneath the 
surface. But as long as it is not too far from the place which will 
afterwards be occupied by the maize-roots, it will sooner or later 
reach it by diffusion. The following are examples of the results 
obtained :— 

Experiment 52 (control). 

1912, 2Ct.h Pobrnivry.—lufpcted soil from .Sprinj»bok Flats in large pot. Two maize 
seeds planted. 

1912, 4th March.--Maize plants appeared. 

1912. I9(h March.—Both plants stunted ; leaves discolonred and drooping. Uprooted 
one plant and found it to be infected with witchweed in many 
places. 

1912, 22nd April. Two witchweed plants up. 

1912, 29th .April.—Six witchweed plants up. 

1912, 19th .lime.—Maize plant 18 inches high : leaves small, discolonred and droop¬ 
ing. Small tassel appearing. 

As tlie necessary temperature could not be maintained longer, 
the experiment was distiontinued. 

Experiment 53. 

1912, 2Bth Pebniary.—.Soil of same sample as in Experiment 52. Two maize seeds 
planted. 4 grammes sodium chloride (common salt) stirred 
in among tlie surface soil. 

1912, 4th March.—One maize plant u]). (The second seed did not germinate.) 

1912, 19th March. Maize jilaiit much larger and more lobust than that of 52 on 
same date. 

1912, 22nd March.—Two grammes potassium nitrate stirred among surface layer 
of soil. * 

1912, 22iid April. One witchweed plant up. 

1912,19th June.—No more witchweed had appeared. Maize plant .8 feet high, robust, 
forming eol). 

t Duggar, J. P. Southern Field Crops. New York. 1911. 

• Doggar. L. c. Ingle, H. A. Manual of Agricultural Chemistry, London, 1908, 
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Experiment 64. 

1012, 26th Febrnarj'.— Soil of same sample as in 62. Two maiee seeds planted. 

1912, 4th March.—Both maize plants up. 4 grammes sodium chloride stirred in 
among surface soil. 

1912, 19th March.—Maize plants small, but robust, and apparently healthy. One 
plant uprooted. Infected by one witohweed seedling only. 

1912, 19th June.—No other witohweed plant appeared. Maize plant had not tas- 
selled, but otherwise appeared to be vigorous. 

Since the soil used in these three preliminary experiments 
was obtained from tlie same sample and was therefore presumably 
uniformly infected, the results obtained permitted the conclusion 
that sodium chloride and potassium nitrate are effective in reducing 
the infection. These results were tested more precisely by cultures 
arranged as described on p. 174. 

Experiment vS8. 

1912, 3rd May.—One maize peed, (l•.5 gramme podium uhluride mixed with the soil 
B, (sec p. 174). Witcliweed peed from same paniple {69a) as 
that used in Exp(*rimenlp 89, 00, and 9J. 

1912, nitli May.--Many witcliweed seeds entangled in root-hairs of maize. Only one 
seedling had effected an attachment. Many of these seeds were 
swollen at the apex. Ixiwer block of soil (B,) and the witoh¬ 
weed seed were replaced in pot; anew lot of soil (B,) added 
above, and a fresh maize seed planted. 

1912, 3rd June.— One witchweed seed had germinated. The exposed root of the 
seedling was brown and shrivelled. No infection. 


Experiment 89. 

1912, 3rd May.—Conditions as in 88, but only half the ijuantity of sodium chloride 
(0*25 gramme) used. 

1912, 16th May.—Thirty-four witchweed seeds entangled in maize root-hairs. Two of 
these had germinated, but in both coses the seedling root was 
shrivelled and dead. Other seeds were cracked at micropyle. 
Another maize rootlet was in contact with over 100 witchweed 
seeds. Two had germinated. The cells of one were plasmolysed ; 
the other was dead. No infection. 


Experiment 90 (control). 

1912, Srd MayConditions as in 89, but no sodium chloride used. 
1912, 16th May.—^Very numerous germinations and infections. 


Experiment 91 (control). 

1912, Srd May.—Conditions as in 90. 

1912, 16th May.—Hundreds of witchweed seeds had germinated. 
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Similar results were obtained by using nitrate instead of sodium 
chloride (Experiment 109, etc.). 

These experiments justify the conclusions that (1) the substances 
used to exercise a deterrent effect upon germination, and (2) this 
effect is produced in the manner suggested (see p. 188), viz., by 
causing the cells of the young root of the seedling to part with 
their fluid contents, as a result of which they become “ plasmolysed ” 
and later shrivel up. These results are obtained by the use of 
quantities which do not seriously interfere with the growth of the 
maize-root. But they give no information as to the period during 
whicli the substance, applied under tlie conditions prevailing in the 
field, may be expected to be present in sufficient quantity to be 
effective. 

Another possible method of preventing successful germination 
is based upon the fact that moat plants show a preference either for 
an acid, alkaline, or neutral nutritive medium ; and in many cases a 
plant which grows normally in acid soil is starved or even unable to 
exist in a soil which is neutral or alkaline. A series of experiments 
soon showed that an acid medium is favourable to the germination— 
and perhaps to the maturation also—of the witchweed seed. This 
fact is indicated in the following experiments, which were, however, 
arranged for a different purpose. 

Experiment 240 (control). 

1913, SOthApril_Culture arranged as oa p. 174. Witchweed seed from sample 116. 

1013, 10th May.—Two germinations only. 

Experiment 239. 

1913, 30th April.—Conditions as in 240, but 4 grammes of Sowers of sulphur mixed 
with soil. 

1013, 10th May.—Soil smelt strongly of sulphur dioxide and therefore was acid. 

Witchweed germinations more nunvrous than in any culture 
previously examined. 

(Experiments 237 and 238, in which snialler quantities of 
sulphur were used, showed similar results.) 

An acid medium therefore suits the witchweed, at least in 
its early stages, and neutral soil is also favourable, though less so 
than the acid. It was therefore possible that an alkaline medium 
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would prove unsuitable. A satisfactory test for this was difficult to 
arrange. The soil can be kept alkaline for any requisite period by 
watering with weak solutions of alkalies, but this involves the 
use of a quantity of water sufficient to prevent the witchweed 
termination. It was therefore necessary to use a substance which 

O 

in the presence of a small quantity of water will continually produce 
an alkali. Such a substance is calcium cyanamide. This is a 
valuable “ fertilizer,” and is likely to produce a beneficial effect by 
forcing the growth of the maize. 

Calcium cyanamide in presence ()f water evolves ammonia. 
It was found by daily testing with phenol-phthalein that 2 gramme.^ 
of cyanamide mixed with the surface layers of silver sand in an 
ordinary flowerpot, 6 inches in diameter at the top (Experiment 
47), kept the .soil alkaline for sixteen days. In order to apply 
this test it was necessary to water sufficiently to cause a 
slight drainage. With less water and a more retentive soil the 
alkalinity would probably be maintained for a longer period thaji 
sixteen days. If, therefore, an alkaline medium j)roved to l)e 
harmful to the germinating seeds, a single application of a suitable 
quantity of cyanamide should enable the maize to pass the first t lirec 
weeks of its growth without danger of infection. Tins view was 
supported by the results of the following experiment:— 

Experiment 87. 

]0J2, 3rd May.—Onp maize seed. 0-i> gramme calcium cyaiiamido mixed with the 
Boil (p. 174). Witchweed seed from the same sample 
( 60a ) as that used in Experiments 88, 80, 90, 01. 

1912, 15th Dtay.—No germination. Soil and witchweed Deed replaced and now mam- 
seed planted. 

1912, 3rd .Tune.—No germination. 

The controls for this experiment (Nos. 90, 91) have already 
been described (p. 190). Similar results were obtained in other 
experiments in which the same or smaller quantities of the same 
substance were used. These seemetl to indicate that germination 
was prevented by the ammonia evolved by the cyanamide. 

Owing to a somewhat short supply of mature seed and the 
limitations of time, it was not possible to investigate further the 
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two methods now described before the beginning of the 1912-13 
maize season. However, the results obtained were sufl&cient to 
justify their application on a larger scale in the field. These field- 
tests will now be described. 

Field experiments. 

In attempting to apply the results obtained in the laboratory to 
experiments in the field, we are confronted with certain difficulties. 
In the laboratory the conditions of the experiment are known and 
are subject to quantitative control for as long a period as may be 
necessary. If we attempt to stop germination by adding certain 
substances to the soil, we can ensure that the substance remains in 
the soil by regulating the amount of water. This clearly cannot be 
done in the field, and consequently the amounts of any particular 
substance used in the laboratory give little indication as to the 
amounts which should be used in the field. There is also another 
outstanding difficulty encountered in certain seasons in the field 
which is easily overcome in the laboratory. It follows from what has 
been said above (p. 167) that, other things being equal, the youixg 
maize plant sufiers more than an old plant. It is therefore 
clear that in any method which may be adopted to retard the 
germination of the witchweed seed, the growth of the young 
maize should be as rapid as possible. In the laboratory experi¬ 
ments conditions favouring the growth of the young maize can 
be maintained. This is not the case in the field. Suppose, for 
example, it is possible to prevent the germination of the witch- 
weed for a period of thirty days. If the growth of the maize 
is rapid, it should at the en4 of that time be past the stage in 
which infection is followed by the most disastrous consequences. 
But if the sowing of the maize is followed immediately by a 
drought, it may grow so slowly that at the end of the month 
it is still liable to be ruined by a comparatively few infections. 
Other complications arise from the varying composition of the 
soil, for a method that is successful for one soil will not necessarily 
be equally good for soils of difierent composition. To put 
down field-experiments without a preceding investigation under 

6 
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laboratory conditions is to draw a bow at a venture with compara¬ 
tively little chance of success ; on the other hand, the application of 
laborator)’’ methods to field-experiments opens up many difficulties, 
which, in the main, are due to the fact that these methods must be 
applied to the soil of whose composition and behavioiu’ in the varying 
conditions prevailing in the open field very little is known. 

Under the circumstances described, the amounts of the sub¬ 
stances used in the experiments referred to above do not give any 
definite information as to the quantities that should be used in the 
field. Since the substances employed (sodium chloride, nitrate, and 
calcium cyanamide) have been used in maize cultivation for manu- 
rial purposes only, it was decided, in the first instance, to apply quan¬ 
tities which experience has shown to be suitable for the requirements 
of the maize. These quantities udll at least not be injurious to the 
maize, and they should be sufficient to give some indication of their 
effects upon the germination of the witchweed and of the necessity 
of employing perhaps larger quantities to secure a better result. 

Another disturbing factor that has to be reckoned with is 
the unequal distribution in the soil of the seeds of the witchweed. 
Therefore there must be borne in mind the possibility that the 
absence of witchweed from a particular experimental plot may be 
due, not to treatment, but to the absence of the witchweed seed. 
Then, further, the substances used in the experiment are either 
soluble in water or give rise to soluble products. An exceptionally 
heavy rain falling after they have been added to the soil must have 
the effect of diminishing the quantity of these substances in the soil 
layers which contain the maize-roots. Such a rain is described in 
the letter from Mr. C. H. Mitchell, which is printed below. The 
results of the experiments are therefore liable to be disturbed by 
exceptional conditions of drought or of rain. The latter difficulty 
may, of course, be usually overcome by fresh applications, which, 
however, are onlypossible so long as their cost falls within the limits 
of the profit on a normal crop. For it must be remembered that so 
long as the witchweed exists in any quantity in South Africa, there 
can be no complete and lasting eradication in any one district. 
Infection by wind-blown seeds it is impossible to prevent so long as 
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there are seeds to be carried. Therefore the cost of any remedy 
of economic value must beVell within the limits of the profit of 
a year’s crop. 

It was intended that these experiments should be laid down 
on five different farms, and in this connection I have great pleasure 
in expressing my indebtedness to the following gentlemen for 
their kind co-operation, viz .:— 

Mr. C. H. Mitchell (Bushy Vales, Fascadale, Natal). 

Mr. A. E. Tidboald (Knapbrooke, Springbok Flats). 

Mr. Weir (Koedoespoort, near Pretoria). 

Mr. White (Sprmgbok Flats). 

Mr. Williams (Springbok Flats). 

Owing to the severity of the early drought prevailing on their 
farms, Mr. White and Mr. Williams decidetl to postpone the experi* 
ments to a more favourable season. Mr. Weir was unable to lay 
down plots so large as those originally planned. Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Tidboald carried out the experiments completely. 

I visited Mr. Tidboald’s plot on 15th and 16th April last and that 
of Mr. Weir on 18th April. In both cases a drought prevailed at 
the beginning of the season and sowing was late. At Knapbrooke 
the plots were situated on the reddish loam soil, an approximate 
analysis of wliich has been given on p. 176. The following is the 
record kept by Mr. Tidboald :— 

1912, 27th to 30th December.—All plots planted except 
portions of Nos. 7 and 8, which, on account of the 
state of the weather on 30th December, were not 
finished until 3rd January. 

Later applications of the substances used were made at the 
times indic/ated on the plan. The rainfall during 
Decfember amounted to 4’24 inches, distributed over 
twelve days (the falls on 30th and 31st December, 
respectively, were 0*8 and 0’72 inches). In January 
the total fall was 3'07 inches, spread over eleven 
days. On 9th and 13th January, respectively, the 
measurements were 0*65 and 0’68 inches. These 
were the only two days on which the ftdls exceeded 
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0*6 inch. Amounts of less than 0*6 inch falling 
within twenty-four hours are negligible in the high 
temperatures prevailing on the Springbok Flats in 
January. Therefore the plots were subject to an 
almost unrelieved drought during January, and 
consequently the early growth of the maize was very 
slow—a fact which militated against the success oi 
the experiments. 

The results on these plots as seen on 15th and 16th April were as 
follows 

Plots 1 and 2 —Infeotion severe, but probably rather less than in the Controls 
A and B. 

Plots 3 and 4—Infection severe; probably worse than in Plots 1 and 2. 

Plots 5 and 6—Infection less severe than in other plots and than in the Controls 
n, E, and F. The best results were obtained with donUe appli> 
cation of nitrate in the lower half of Plot 6. 

Plots 7 and 8—No clear difference between these and Controls F and G. All badly 
infected. 

At Koedoespoort the crop was more backward than at Knap- 
brooke and the indications, therefore, less reliable. The results 
were, perhaps, further compli(!ated by the fact that part of the area 
covered by the plots had been manured during the previous season. 
So far as they could be read on 18th April, the results were similar to 
those described for the Knapbrooke plots. All the controls showed 
witchweed abundantly and fairly uniformly. Plots 1-5 and 7 and 
8 were in no marked respect better than the controls. Plot 6 was 
superior to the rest in the size and stamiiia of the maize and showed 
less witchweed. Both these results were more marked in that half 
of the plot which had received a double application of the nitrate. 

I have been unable to visit the plots at Bushy Vales. 
Mr. Mitchell has been so good as to send me the following report on 
the results observed there :—■ 

Fascadale ?.0., 

Natal, 2^h May, 1913. 
Professor H. H. W. Pearson, Capetown. 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing this’ line to give you the result of experiments with 
witchweed. I am sorry they have not been more satisfactory. 
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In the first case it was a very dry seasor .. so that it was quite late 
before I was able to get the plot ploughed and planted. Then when 
the crop was nicely up we had that record rain—over 13 inches in 
less than a week—and that badly damaged the crop with big washes 
through it. In addition to that, it was not easy to get a large piece of 
groimd uniformly bad with the weed ; as you well know, the weed 
shows generally in patches, and even badly infected lands are not 
uniformly bad. When, therefore, I came to take results of the 
experiments it was, under all the circumstances, no use picking the 
crop and judging by the weight of mealies from each, as some were 
far more damaged by the water washes than others. I’he best I 
could do was to go carefully over the plots and, allowing for all the 
various items, judge on the ground as to general results. I'he result 
was certainly that sodium nitrate was most successful. Control A 
was very marked as between Plots 1 and 2, and Plot 6 was ahead of 
anything near it; 3 also showed well. As to the other plots, when 
I had allowed for certain of the field being less infected than other 
parts of it and for the damage done by the floods, I could see but 
little result from either the salt or the calcium cyanamide, exc.cpt 
that, I should say, the Plots 1 and 2 were better than 5, but 1 cannot 
say if that was the result of the salt plus the sodium nitrate, or if it 
was not a better part of the field. 

I am afraid this will not help you in the work, as we should 
both have liked, but it is not easy testing for this weed in the same 
way as one can test the result of a fertilizer on a crop. You can 
generally get a fair sized piece of land of equal value so as to give a 
fair test for fertilizers, but the patchy nature of this weed is against 
regular tests and the weather last season was all against us. 

Next year I propose to plough and plant this piece of land 
across the plots, giving it very careful attention, and I should be 
able to judge better perhaps the second season than the first as to the 
killing effect of thd chemicals used. Certainly sodiuni nitrate seems 
worthy of further testing. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Mitchell. 
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The results of these three series of experiments agree fairly well 
and seem to justify the conclusions that (1) the efiect of the mttate 
was distinctly beneficial, (2) the mixture of salt and nitrate was less 
effective, (3) the application of the salt made little difference to the 
witchweed, and (4) there was no result at all with the cyanamide. 
The nitrate certainly should be further tested, and it may be that 
increased quantities both of nitrate and of salt will give propor¬ 
tionally better results. 

These results further suggest certain conclusions as to the 
nature of the action of the nitrate. As was pointed out above, it 
was expected to act in two ways, viz., to produce (1) a quickening of 
the early growth of the maize and a consequent shortening of the 
period during which it is liable to be most seriously injured by the 
parasite, and (2) retardation of the germination of the witchweed 
seed. It was expected that the effect of the sodium chloride, if 
any, would be much less with regard to No. 1, but would be approxi¬ 
mately the same as the nitrate for No. 2. We are therefore probably 
justified in concluding that the slight beneficial effect of the nitrate 
was due at least mainly to the early stimulation of the maize plant, 
and that its effect in preventing the germination of the witchweed 
seed was small. And yet in suitable quantities both the nitrate and 
the salt do produce this effect. It is therefore probable that the 
quantities present in the soil were not large enough ; this may be due 
either to the application of too small quantities or to the leaching 
out of these substances from the soil before they were able to make 
their influence felt. 

Sodium chloride was employed some years ago at Kentucky in 
an attempt to save crops of hemp and tobacco from a root parasite 
whose habits in manv respects resemble those of the witchweed 
So far as is known, the use of .salt was not in this case tried on a large 
scale. The preliminary trials, however, indicated that with a 
surface dressing of salt of the amount of two tons per acre none of 
the seeds of the parasite germinated successfully, but the germination 
of the hemp seeds was also prevented for a period of three and a half 
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months, and at the end of that time the soil still contained too much 
salt to permit of the free growth of the hemp. With half this 
quantity of salt (about one ton per acre) the infection of 
the broomrape was very considerably reduced and the germination 
of the hemp was fairly successful. This tends to confirm the 
view suggested above that the quantities of salt and nitrate used 
in the witchweed experiments were not large enough. But in 
increasing them we incur a double risk, for we may easily use so 
much as to stop the germination and growth of the maize, and. 
further, the amount necessary to produce the desired effect on the 
witchweed may be greater than the profit on the crop can stand. 

The nature and extent of the investigations having now been 
described, attention may be drawn to the general question of the 
cultivation of maize on witchweed-infected land. It is probable 
that the nitrate and the salt can be used in quantities suflicicnt to 
check the germination of the witchweed seed. These quantities 
must, however, be limited by economic considerations, and it is not 
probable that these or other similar substances can be made 
effective throughout the whole period of the life of the maize plant. 
If infection during the early stages of the maize can be prevented, 
the crop will be saved. There are still the witchweetl plants arising 
from seeds germinating late in the season to be reckoned \vith. 
These injure the maize plant, but will not as a rule prevent it from 
setting seed. But if they themselves are allowed to set seed a yearly 
infection of the land takes place. Apart from this, the presence of 
the witchweed plant in many districts in a wild state and in native 
maize patches constitutes a lasting source of re-infection. Some 
have hoped that in the natural course of things the parasite would 
“ wear itself out,” and that the problem would be solved by natural 
agencies. There is nothing impossible in this view, but it expresses 
a degree of optimism which, in the circumstances, is altogether 
unwise and unjustifiable. There is not the smallest real reason to 
hope that the present generation will see a diminution of the pest 
except as a result of properly designed repressive measures. On the 
contrary, it is rather to be feared that unless such measures are 
successfully applied throughout the witchweed area, its ravages will 
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become greatly extended, and maize cultivation on certain wide¬ 
spread types of soil will become impossible. The problem is 
therefore one of extreme gravity. 

It is therefore not sufficient to save the maize crop. It wiU, in 
addition, be necessary to adopt every possible means of preventing 
witchweed plants from setting seed. This points to the urgent 
necessity of a more general application of the methods of intensive 
agriculture to the cultivation of maize. In stating this conclusion 
it is realized that a large proportion of those who are engaged in the 
maize industry are confronted with difficulties arising from shortage 
of labour and other causes. It must nevertheless be urged that there 
appears to be no reason to hope that the maize districts will ever be 
free from this pest, unless it is found possible either to obtain 
labour enough to keep the land clean, i.e., to prevent the vitchweed 
from seedling or to give up the cultivation of the maize on soils 
which are peculiarly favourable to the ^vitchweed. 

A further measure which cannot fail to reduce the rate at which 
the wtchweed is now spreading is the adoption of a system of rotation 
of crops, as was urged by Mr. Fuller.^ The maize is the only South 
African crop over which this parasite has obtained a complete 
mastery. In fact, there is no other which has yet been seriously 
injured by it. The ordinary period of a rotation is certainly not long 
enough to free the land of living seeds, but even if no seeds died 
within the period, their opportunity of producing a fresh crop 
would occur once in a period of years instead of annually as at 
present. 

Where land is badly infected, there is one method of eradication 
which is perfectly satisfactory in all respects, save those of money 
and time. This, the method of “ trapping,” has been previously 
described®. If the field is sown with maize and ploughed up a month 
later, all the witchweed which has germinated in the meantime is 
destroyed. If tliis process is repeated often enough the soil will be 
cleared of witchweed seed. Four or five such crops during two 
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successive years would probably reduce the seed, in even a very 
badly infected field, to such numbers that intensive cultivation in 
later years would reduce the loss to a minimum. Poor soils would 
be improved by so much green-manuring. But the cost in many 
cases at least will be prohibitive. In such cases the land should be 
used for some crop wliich does not furnish a favourable host for 
witchweed. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. Burtt-Davy for supplying me mth 
information regarding the distribution of the witchweed ; to 
Mr. I. B. Pole Evans and to Mr. H. J. Vipond for the hospitality of 
their respective laboratories ; and to Miss E. L. Stephens and 
Miss H. J. Davison, who have assisted me with the experimental 
work, the greater part of wluch has l)een carrie<l out in the 
Botanical Laboratory of the South African College. 

P. S. Since the above was sent to press a letter from Mr. C. H. 
Mitchell and a paper by Dr. Heinricher (“Einige Bemerkungen zur 
Rhinantheen Gattung Striga,” Ber. d. D. Ges., XXXI, H.5.) have 
been received. The following extracts from Mr. Mitchell’s letter are 
published, since they bear directly upon the feasibility of using large 
quantities of salt (see p. 199) to check the growth of the 
witchweed;—■ 

“ Fascadale P. 0., 

“ Natal, 6th June, 1913. 

“ There are two points ari.sing from your letter that I wish to 
refer to. The first is as to the use of salt in large quantities. When 
the experimental plots were well up I was planting a very late field of 
mealies, and the plots 1 and 2 (see p. 195) looked so well then that I 
thought I would like to see for myself what a good dressing of salt 
would do on a piece of the late field that I knew was bad with witch¬ 
weed. I told my son therefore, who was in charge of the ploughing, 
to broadcast salt ever the part I knew to be badly infected. This 
was done, but as it was only for a trial to please myself, the ground 
was not measured, neither was the salt exactly ; on one piece the 
salt was put on very thickly. This crop is now up and drying off; it 
is a poor crop, as all our late crops are this year. But the important 
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point I wish to mention is this : my sons assure me that over the 
land where the salt was spread broadcast there has been no sign of 
the witchweed, though in the grass lands near it has shown very 
freely. I have not made a personal inspection of that land, yet am 
quite satisfied with the statements made by my sons, as they are very 
keen.” 

In the paper cited. Dr. Heinricher questions the accuracy 
of the statement previously made that the witchweed completes 
its life-history during a single year. This statement has not been 
made for witchweed in the wild state, with regard to which the facts 
are not yet known. For witchweed as a parasite on maize, however, 
it is undoubtedly true. Apart from the fact that the maize is itself 
an annual, we have the results of the following experiment (No. 12) 
which are conclusive :— 

1911, August 1st.—Witchweed seeds received from Mr. Claude Fuller (collected by 
him in Natal in July 1911). Seed mixed with washed and 
sterilized silver-sand. 

1911, „ 2nd.~A iKit culture prepared as described above (p. 174) but without a 

maize seed. The soil used was brought fium Koedoespoort, 
Pretoria, and w'as carefully sterilized before being ust^. 

1911, November 9th.—One Hickory King seed planted. 

1911, December 13th.—Maize idant very snuill. 

1911, „ 16th.— „ „ showing leaf discolouration. 

1011, „ 20th.— „ „ with only five leaves of which lowest two are 

withered. Culture examined. Many witchweed 
. seedlings foimd. Maize plant removed. Soil 

■■ replaced in pot and watered with Sack's Culture 

Solution ; two maize seeds planted. 

1912, February 10th.—One witchweed plant appeared above the soil. 

1912, ,. I.lth.—A second witchweed jdant appeared. 

1012, „ 29th.—First witchweed plunt in flower. 

1912, March 4th.—Flowers withering. Second witchweed plant in flower. 

For prudential reasons these plants were not given an oppor¬ 
tunity of setting seed. Similar results have been obtained in other 
experiments, and they place beyond doubt the conclusion that, as a 
parasite on the maize, the witchweed plant flowers in the same 
season as that in wliich the seed producing it germinated. 

National Botanic Gaideas, 

Kirstenbosch. 



PUSA PEDIGREE SANIWAL DAIRY CATTLE: ANNUAL SALE. 

At the conclusion of the Meeting of .lie Board of Agriculture 
held at Pusa an auction sale of pedigree dairy cows and young male 
stock was held on the IStli February, 1922. The sale was well 
attended and most of the stock offered found a ready sale. Ks. 365 

V 

for a 2-year old bull was the top price. The cattle were shown in 
excellent bloom. Mr. Milligan, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, in opening the sale pointed out that tne Pusa 
herd had now reached a stage at which the surplus stock exposed 
for sale were of excellent quality. 

When the final accounts have been .settled, it is expected that 
60 head will average Rs. 150. The stock went all over India, and 
the distribution of such pedigreed stock throughout the country 
will be of value in improving dairy herds in India. 

Mr. Wynne* Sayer acted as auctioneer and managed to dispose 
of all the animals in 2| hours. [G. 8. Henderson.] 

• * 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SEED-WEIGHT AND 
LINT-WEIGHT IN COTTON. 

The question is often asked as to whether any attempt to 
increase the weight of lint on the seed of a cotton plant will mean 
also an increase in the weight of the seeds themselves, or whether it 
will be accompanied by a diminution of the seed-weight. In the 
case of Egyptian cojiton the question has bear answered by the work 
of Balls, in that of Sea Island cotton by the ,work of Harland, 
and in the case of Cambodia cotton by that of Hilson. All these 
investigators find that, for the cottons with which they have worked, 
an increase in the weight of lint Am involve an increase in the weight 

( 204 ) 
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Stationery Office, Price Is.), like its predecessors, provides a most 
comprehensive and informative review of the entire field of activity 
of organized research. The textile industry as a whole figures 
largely in the report, as might be expected, and whilst a summary 
of the references to the activities in this important sphere may 
indicate the extent of the ground which is being covered, yet all 
who are interested in the vast movement of organized research 
shoidd not fail to read the entire report, if only for the purpose of 
securing comparative information as to activities in respect .if the 
various industries affected, for it is to be remembered tliafc industries 
are more or less interdependent. The report of the Commiitee of the 
Privy Council is a brief statement followed by the more exhaustive 
report of the Advisory Council. 

The Committee points out that, in addition to the limit’.tion of 
the estimates for the current financial year, they have caused to be 
prepared, in accordance mth (xovernment instructions, preliminaiy 
estimates for 1922-23 showing a saving of 20 per cent, of the estimates 
of the current year. The curtailment of resources, due to financial 
stringency, is causing both the Committee and the Advisory Council 
very great anxiety, and the limitation is certain to involve 
postponement of a certain amoimt of research work. For the year 
1921-22, the estimates were reduced by 17 per cent. 

The Committee specially mentions the important work under¬ 
taken during the year by the Fuel Research Board, a long series of 
experiments on the effect of steaming various coals in vertical gas 
retorts having been completed and a report issued. The expejiditure 
on the Fuel Research Station during 1920-21 was nearly £50,000, 
whilst elsewhere than at the station the expenditure was £3,683, but 
over £3,000 was received by way of sale of by-products. The 
estimates for the coming year show an expenditure, after receipts, 
of about £56,000. 

The number of* industrial research associations now approved by 
the department is twenty-six, and during the year ending Slst 
March, 1921, grants to associations amounted to £74,667. The 
balance of the Million Fund then remaining unexpended was £903,205, 
and of this sum a large percentage has already been earmarked 
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for associations already formed. The total expenditure on special 
grants in aid of scientific investigations amounted to £20,912, and 
provision is made amounting to nearly £9,000 for their continuance 
duringthecurrentfinancialyear. During the academic year 1920-21 
one hundred and thirty-two allowances to students were made, 
seventy grants to research workers to undertake independent 
research, and forty-three grants to scientific workers to enable 
them to employ assistance or procure equipment. 

The expenditure out of the vote of the department during 
1920-21 was £462,650—made up of £.373,821 from the Exchequer, 
£38,022 from interest of the Million Fund, and £58,806 from fees 
for tests, etc. The full total of expenditure of the department 
W'as £552,219. 

Tlie report of the Advisory Coimcil covers from 1st August, 
1920, to 31st July, 1921. Referring to the financial aspect of 
the woric, it is stated that scientific research is the main, if not the 
only, source of fresh productivity in industry, and it is only by 
increased productivity that the world wdll find a way out of its 
present economic difficulties. Any reduction in the expenditure by 
Government on research which is considered by respoirsible men of 
science to be needed will react most rapidly, at the point where 
we are nationally weakest, on the number (not the quality) of 
competent investigat-ors coming forward. The effect of even a 
temporary set-back will be long continued and may be lasting. It is 
certain, the report adds, that unless increased provision is made for 
the department in future years it wll be impossible successfully to 
carry out the duties of co-ordination laid upon it by the Government 
in the interests of economy. 

Referring to the British Cotton Industry Research Association, 
the Report says, the .Association has begun investigations into 
the structure of cotton fibre; the effects of bacteria in causing 
deterioration of cotton and cotton goods ; the \;onstituents of raw 
cotton ; and the moisture content and drying of cotton, defective 
sizing, the variation of tensile strength with twist, measurement of 
the regularity of yarn, strength of yarns, under a varying stress. 
Reports on these problems have not yet been issued for want 
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of adequate laboratory accommodation has considerably hampered 
the work. The Association, however, is looking forward to the 
time when its laboratories at the Shirley Institute, Didsbury, will be 
fully equipped. This Association has imdertaken a survey of the 
literature relating to the cotton industry, and about 2,000 books 
and pamphlets have been catalogued. The Association has 
received considerable financial assistance from the trustees of the 
Cotton Trade War Memorial Fund on tht' recommendation of the 
Cotton Reconstruction Board. The Association has received the 
sum of £50,000, and it is understood that it will receive further 
contributions of £30,000 per annum for five years. This great 
accession to its funds, it is pointed out, will afford a good 
opportunity of demonstrating how organized research on a co¬ 
operative basis can be of benefit to all tlie brajiches of the industry. 
[Journal of the Textile Institute, November 1921.] 

n 

♦ » 

QUEENSLAND COTTON GROWING : EXTENSION OF THE 

INDUSTRY. 

The Australian Cotton Growing Association, Limited, has 
decided to begin operations in Queensland, where cotton has been 
grown for the past 50 years, having been first introduced at the 
time of the American Civil War. Cotton growing was then carried 
on profitably, but later it was abandoned owing to the lack of cheap 
labour such as was available in the United States. 

This season about 900,000 lb. of cotton was produced in 
Queensland from 1,590 acres, and it is anticipated that a higher 
average will be attained later when the growers have acquired 
more experience. Judging by the applications received for seed for 
next season, it is estimated that 14,000 acres will be planted. 

Discussing the prospects of the industry with a representative 
of “ The Times ” Sir James Hunter, Agent-General for Queensland, 
said that the increased cost of production in the United States and 
the higher prices obtained for cotton had made it possible to carry 
on the industry in Queensland with white labour. The land in that 
State cost only one-twentieth the price of cotton land in America. 
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Long staple cotton. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson, F.L.S., has reported that the cotton 
growing area of the State extended for 1,300 miles along the coast 
nnd for 200 miles inland. Dealing with tlie northern belt, he said 
that the latitude, climate, and soil were similar to those of the 
American cotton belt, and being rather nearer the equator were less 
liable to damage from spring and autumn frosts. 

Sir James Hunter added that the Queensland Government had 
intimated their willingness to make land available for the company. 
'I’lic Hon. Robert Vaughan was now on his way to Australia in 
connexion with the proje(-t. Mr. Armstrong, who had made repeated 
investigations into cotton growing in America and Egypt, would 
join Mr. Vaughan early next year. Uie company had placed an 
order for a saw gin which would be despatched and erected in time 
for the treatment of t he coming season’s crop. A smaller gin of the 
roller type to deal with the longer staple cotton which had been 
grown successfully in (Jjueensland was also to be ordered. It was 
hoped that the longer staple variety would ultimately be the 
principal variety grown there. Samples of this long staple cotton 
had been t(*s1ed by the Imperial Institute and by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and tlrey were considered to be almost equal 
to Egyptian cotton. 


Guarantee of 18 rf. per lb. 

So far.no cotton disease had appeared in Queensland, and every 
precaution was being taken to prevent the introduction of diseases by 
importations of infected seed. 

“ Last year,’’ continued Sir .Tames, “ I arranged with the 
British (fottou Growing .4ssociation that it should guarantee I8d. 
per 11). for five years for long staple cotton of the quality that has 
been submitted to tests in this country, with a lipiit of £10,000 on 
the tofel loss to be borne by the Association. This was doAe to 
encourage cotton growing in Queensland, as it was found that 
farmers who had already engaged in other agricultural operations 
were disinclined to take up cotton grooving without some such 
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guarantee. The first consignment of cotton under the guarantee 
scheme has just reached Manchester. 

“ It is possible that Italians or Maltese will be encouraged to 
take up cotton growing in the State. Settlers of the former 
nationality have already proved satisfactory in agricultural 
districts, being both industrious and well-behaved.” [The Times 
Trade Supplement, Ist October, 1921.] 

* 

♦ ♦ 

COTTON RESEARCH. 

'Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Besearcdi 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication :— 


SHEDDING OP COTTON FLOWER BUD. 

A general discussion of the causes of shedding in cotton in which 
attention is drawn to F. E. Lloyd’s work and conclusions. In 
addition to the structural and en\’ironmental causes indicated by 
him, genetic factors are probably largely responsible for cotton 
shedding; for example, blasted buds are due to hereditary 
malformation of pedicels. {Jour. Heredity, 1921, 12, 199-204. 
0. F. Cook.] 


Control of boll weevil. 

The destructive power of the cotton boll weevil is increasing as 
the insect becomes acclimatized. The infestation is spreading 
rapidly tliroughout the American cotton-growing area. The 
Department of Agriculture states that the pest can be controlled 
by the applicatio.n of calcium arsenate dust at the right season and 
in the right way. A proposal to prohibit the planting of cotton for 
one year has beenmade. Parasites which prey on the boll weevil are 
increasing in number and effectiveness. A method of fumigation of 
seed has been developed, as it is sometimes necessarj' to transport 
seed from an infested area. {Text. Rec., 1921, 39, 62-53. 
W. Whittam.] 
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Control op pink bollworm. 

Fumigation tests have shown that infested seed can be 
satisfactorily disinfected by carbon bisulphide. Hydrogen cyanide, 
at atmospheric pressure, has not sufficient penetrating power to be 
effective to a greater depth than a few inches. The use of arsenical 
poisons in the field for the control of pink bollworm has yielded only 
negative results. The larvae of the pink bollworm are very resistant 
to water, and have survived forty-eight hours immersion, and larvae 
in dry bolls have survived a period of seven or eight days immersion. 
Careful study of malvaceous plants other than cotton have been 
made, to determine the possibility of their serving as hosts for the 
pink bollworm. In no case has the pink bollworm been found to 
infect any of these plants in Texas. [Affric. News, B. W. I, 1921, 
20, 90.] 

Microtomy. 

A rapid method for cutting microscope sections of cotton 
yarns and fabrics is described. Briefly it consists in mounting 
the specimen on a slide with cellulose acetate or nitrate solution 
applied in layers, stripping from the glass when dry, embedding in 
parafiin wax and cutting on a Jung microtome. Agar-agar has 
been found to be the best adhesive for moimting, and sections 
mounted in this medium will stand repeated applications of 
alkaline reagents without falling over. [Jour. Text. Inst., 1921, 
12, 99-100. R. S. Willows and A. C. Alexander.] 

* 

■i> * 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMME FOR FARMING IN SOUTH CAROUNA 
UNDER COTTON BOLL-WEEVIL CONDITIONS. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner in London has kindly forwarded 
to the Indian Central Cotton Committee a copy of the following 
note by Mr. David R. Coker, of Harts Ville, South Carolina, on a 
proposed progiamme of farming in that State t6 meet cotton boll 
weevil conditions :— 

The march of the boll weevil across the cotton belt has been 
accompanied by panic and demoralization. Farmers, bankers and 
merchants, frightened by one or two years of heavy losses, have, in 
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many cases, curtailed operations and credits to the points where 
farming was stifled and labour was forced to leave the (jountry to 
prevent starvation. There are signs that a similar panic may occur 
in parts of this State unless means are taken to re-assnre the people 
and point out a safe course for agricultural operations under boll 
weevil conditions. To this end a group of pra(dical farmers and 
businessmen, in co-operation with the Extension Bureau, have 
studied tlie situation in tlic light of their own experience and. that 
of other States and the accumulated experimental re.suIts (*f 
Crovernmental agencies, and beg leave to present the following 
sugge.stions and programme as one whicli will meet the .situation, 
preventing demoralization and enabling our farming and l)usiness 
interests to oojitinue profitable operatums. 

It is especdally important to prevent our ])e<t)>le from 
stampeding into new and untried fields of agriculture in which 
they will fail for lack of information and experience. Promising 
new (^rops shoidd of course be tested and wheie pioved successful 
should be increased as rapidly as the ])eople gain ex})erience but not 
faster. 

The problem is not so much as to what to do as it is hf>w to 
re-assure the people and get the information of how to proceed to 
every farmer, renter and sharc-(;ropper in the State. This must 
be done, if it is done at all, by the larger fartners. merchants, bankers 
and professional men who should make it their business to reach 
the i.solated farmers and tenants and discuss with them the 
programme of operations under boll-weevil conditions. 'I’he 
greate.it rnsponsibility rests upon the landowners. If they are 
going to continue to own their lands, they will be obliged to see to 
it that those who farm them have correct information and closest 
supervision, for tlie average farm tenant must have sympathetic 
and correct instruction and active supervision until he thoroughly 
learns the new methods of operation. 

A few broad principles of operation for the whole State may 
be suggested :— 

First Destroy immediately all cotton stalks as soon as th e crop 
is gathered. This will prevent the hatching of millions of new 
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weevils during October. The old weevils do not hibernate until 
cold weather and the destruction of their food supply will cause 
them to die before frost. The carrying out of this suggestion at 
once is imperative and every effort should be made to induce 
every farmer in the State to do this work at once, for, if only a 
fcAV do it, it will have little effect in reducing next year’s weevil 
supply. 

Second. During the fall and winter destroy all cover in which 
weevils may be hiding, burning ditch banks and margins of woods 
and cleaning up around st umps. Fodder and hay stacks should not 
be allowed to remain near cotton fields. 

Third. Cotton should be liberally fertilized with a quick acting 
fertilizer containing about .50 lb. of available phosphoric acid per 
acre, ammonia and potash to be used according to the character and 
relative fertility of the soil. All applications of ammonia should 
be put down before the middle of June. Over-doses of potash have a 
tendency to delay maturity. Where the weed grows tall only a small 
amount of ammonia should I)c used as it always delays maturity and 
cjicoui'ages overgrowth of stalk. 

Fourth. Early planting of approved varieties of cotton with 
plenty of seed. The farmer should save at least three bushels of 
good seed for each acre he is going to plant. He should plant at 
least two bushels before April 1 in the lower half of the State and 
before April 10 in t lie upper half of t he State, reserving a bushel 
per acre. Tf a stand is not secured by the first planting he should 
plant, ovei not later than April 10 in the lower half or April 20 in 
the upper half. Tf large quantities of seed are used good stands 
are usually secured from extra early plantings and the experience 
is that under boll-weevil conditions the greatest crops arc always 
made from the earliest plantings. If stands arc not secured at 
a (comparatively early stage, the land intended for cotton should 
be put. into other crops. , 

Fifth. Cotton should be left thick in the drill. This distance 
should vary with the height of the natural growth of the plant, 
S^'or 4" not being too close as a minimum and 8" or 10" as 


a maximum. 
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Sixth. The question of poisoning for boll weevil is still in the 
experimental state but your Committee believes that poisoning with 
calcium arsenate is valuable, especially if done at the proper time 
and under favourable conditions. Heavy damage from plant 
lice following dusting with calcium arsenate early last August 
makes us doubtful as to this treatment when applied at that 
time. The weevils should also be picked from the plant in the 
early stages, and as soon as punctured squares are noticed 
they should be picked up twice per week until mid-summer. 
Rapid and thorough cultivation at all times should be employed 
and the crop should be gatherexl as fast as open to insure 
a high grade. Tn no case should more cotton be planted 
than can be properly handled at all stages and prom])tly 
pickal by the labour on the farm, for it is tlie lieigljt of folly 
to plant a crop and let the boll weevil eat it up for lack of 
attention or allow it to become blue in the fields for lack of picking 
force. 

The experience of many of our best farmeis and numerous 
expeiiments conducted under the auspices of the Experiment 
Stations prove that it is absolutely essential in almost all 
sections to use around 300 lb. per acre of acid phosphate under 
cotton. In most cases if the amounts applied vary much, 
either above or below this standard, t.he crops were less 
profitable. 

Everywhere it must be insisted on that the individual farmer 
and tenant raise an abundant supply of food and feed and that this 
food and feed be properly conserved. The man with a crib full of 
corn and hay, a smoke-house full of meat and molasses, a hundred 
bushels of sweet potatoes in a storage house and a garden full of 
vegetables cannot be put out of business by the boll weevil or any 
other pest. 

Storage houses for keeping sweet potatoes should be 
everywhere constructed, as this is one of the greatest crops we 
have and one which every farmer can raise. 

The note concludes with special suggestions for different 
tracts of South Carolina. 
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COTTON EXPERIMENTS IN MESOPOTAMIA. * 

The paper describes an experiment carried out with a variety 
or form of the American “ Webber 49,” called “ Mesopot White.” 
In spite of lack of irrigation, owing to disturbances in the country, 
1,260 lb. of seed cotton per acre were obtained over the 80 acres 
used for the experiment. Other experiments giving promise were 
carried out with Egyptian cotton. There is now enough seed of 
Mesopot White available to plant 2,000 acres. The experiments 
have shown that the industry would provide full-time occupation 
for Arabs during the summer months ; even with irregular treatment, 
yields equal to the average of Egypt can be obtained; the Arabs 
can be taught to cultivate cotton intensively as in Egypt; ana that 
cotton grovdng on a large scale would provide for the prosperity 
cf the country in general. [W. R. in Jour. Text. Inst., 12th 
December, 1921.] 

>|S 

* * 

CULTIVATION OF PIMA COTTON, f 

From t he results of field experiments it appears that thorough 
cross-pollination leads to an iiwireased yield of seed and raw cotton. 
Bee-keeping near the (;ot1on fields is advocatetl. [J. C. W. in Jour. 
Text. Inst., 12th December, 1921.] 


• Bull. Imp. Inal., XIX, pp. 227-229. 
t Keainey, T. H. Jour. Htrtdily, XII, pp. 99-101. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


The post of Imperial Cotton Specialist in tlie Imperial 
Depai'tment of Agriculture is abolished with effect from the 91 li 
August, 1921. 

* 

« * 

^Messrs. S. C. J. Bennett and H. Cooper have l)een appointed 
Second Bacteriologist and Pathologist. Imperial Ba<'teriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar. respectively, 

» 

t ♦ 

iilR. C. F. Keatinge, C.I.E., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, has been permitted to retire from the Indian Civil Service 
from the 27th October. 192J. 

* 

* * 

AJr. Oanda Singh Chek.ma, Horticulturist to the Covernment 
of Bombay, was on privilege leave for lo days from th<i 8rd k'obruary. 
1922. 

♦ 

* )ii 

Mr. G. Evans, C.I.E., Director of Agriculture, Bengal, has been 
appointed to act as Director of Fislieries, Bengal, in addition to his 
own duties. 

* 

* * 

Mr, Saadat Ullah Khan has been appointed Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Madras. 

>t> * 

Mr. D. Ananka Rao, B.Sc., has been appointed Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, fV Circle, Madras. 

Mr. D. G. Munro has been appointed Assistant to the Principal, 
Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of the Central Farm, 
Coimbatore, vice Mr. Ananda Rao, transferred. 
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Messrs. Angus McLean, Alec. A. Henry, H. T. Robertson 
AND R. Watson, who have heen appointed to the Indian 
Agricultural Service, have heen po.sted to Burma as Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture. 

Mr. D. Quinlan, M.R.C.V.S., Director of the (!ivil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa, has heen granted an extension of 
furlough for two months. 

lie 

Hi s|e 

Mr. H. W. Blank, Agricultural Engineer, Bihar and Orissa, 
Was on leave without pay from the loth tn 28th February, 1922. 

«■ 

Ik ik 

Mr. R. L. Setui has heen appointed Economic Botanist, 
United Provinces. 

* 

* * 

Sarbar Dar.shan Singh, M.R.A.U., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Hansi (Punjah). has heen granted privilege leave for 
five months, Maulvi Fateh-ud-din officiating. 

* 

* ♦ 

Mr. II. Ooiu.EY, Agricultural Engineer. Central Pj'ovinccs, 

on proltation. has heen cojifirmed in his appointment. 

* 

* * 

On return from comhined leave, Mr. F. .1. Playmen, A.C.Cl.l., 

has heen reposted as .\gricultural Ciieiuist , Central Provinces. 

* 

* * 

'rjiK Twelfth Meeting of the Board of Agriculture in India 
was held at Pusa, under the. presidency ol Mr. S. Milligan, Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the Covernment of India, from the 13th to 18th 
Fehruary, 1922. Tliere were eleven snl)jects on the agenda for 
discussion, and the meet ing was attended by ^80 memhers and 
visitors. A detailed account of the meeting, together with a 
photograph of the Board, will he issued in the next numher of the 
.Journal. 



Statistical Supplement to the Final Report of the Nitrogen Products 

Committee. (Piiblished by H. IH. Stationery Office, London, 

1921.) Price 1«. 

In this publication the data previously published liave been 
revised and correctetl in the light of the most authentic information 
which has become available since the publication of the final 
report. 

The tables have, further, been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of figures for the year 1920. 

The publication is of the greatest interest to agriculturists. 
A striking set of data are those relating to the world’s resources 
in nitrogen products immediately preceding the war and at the 
present time. 

We find that the total productive capacity from all sources has 
been doubled between the years 1912 and 1920, and amounts now 
to somewhat over TS million metric tons of nitrogen per annum. 

The main increases have been obtained from by-products 
anamonia (141,000 tons); cyanamide (302,000 tons), and synthetic 
ammonia (308,000 tons). 

It is significant also that 43 per cent, of the world’s supply is 
now derived from fixation processes. 

Another aspect to which attention is directed, is the demand 
for nitrogenous fertilizers, the increased use of which, since the war, 
is noteworthy. 

In the United Kingdom, for example, the average pre-war 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers amoimted to 24,000 tons of 
nitrogen. In 1919 the actual quantity so used was 58,000 tons. 
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Similar increases have occurred in other countries. Further, it 
is estimated by competent authorities that the already very large 
total consumption of nitrogenous manures in the United States of 
America will be doubled within the next seven years. 

To meet this anticipated demand, oliemical research work on 
nitrogen fixation problems is being vigorously prosecuted both in 
Europe and in America. 

To enable agriculturists to follow closely this race between 
supply and demand, it would be an ujidoubted boon if the 
publication under consideration could be periodically brought up 
to date to show how' the world’s nitrogen position is developing. 

With regard to the relative merits of the different fixation 
processes anti the prospects of the by-products and Chili industries 
little (^an be said, until more definite data concerning the Haber 
process and its modifications are available. 

The present favourable position of German agriculture in the 
matter of nitrogenous manures deserves comment. The products 
of the fixation plants in Germany at present }deld. a large income to 
the State from direct taxation (amounting roughly to 100 per cent, 
of the cost price at the works). In spite of this tax the cost of 
nitrogenous manures in Germany is much lower than in England 
which has an open market. 

These facts might, with advantage, claim the serious attention 
of the general public. [F. J. W.] 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. A Handbook (if Sdine Soutli Indiati Onisses. by Rai Baliadur 

K. Rauga Acliarivar. Pj). VI l-JHS. (fAdculta : Buttcnvorth 
& Co.; London : Constalile k Co.. Ijtd.) Price*. Rs. 4-S. 

2. 1'1r' Wln'al Plant : A Monogra])h. liy .I. IVrcival. Pp. 473. 

Jlliistratf'd. (liondon ; Duckwortli.) Price, <)3i'. 

3. Moit Hunting Wasps, by -I. H. Kabre. Translated by 

Alexander Tei.xeira de Mat tos. Pp. 37(). (Jjondon : llodder 
Stougliton.) Price. 3.v. (id. 

4. 'ITie Story of the Fields, liy <1. H. Fabre. Pji. 271. 

(Londoji: Hudder k Stoughton.) Price, S.v. (id. 

5. Beet Sugar. Cojidens(*d (b'seription of its Manufacture, by 

F. Murke. Pji. 170. (New ^'ork : .1. Wiley A Sons.) Price, 15,s. 
0. A Handy Book of Horticulture, by F. C. Hayes. Pp. 225. 
(London: J. Murray.) Price, 5.s-. 

7. Dairy Fanning on Arable Land : Five Prize Essays. Fp. 144. 

(Liverpool: R. Silcock k Sons.) 

8. Management of Daiiy Plants, by .M. "Moi'tensen, Pj). 358. 

(New York : The .Macmillan ( o.) 

0. Text-book (d Jjand Draimige. by .1. A, deft’ery. P]). 25(i. 
(New York : The Macmillan Co.) Price, Id.s’. (id. 

The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agrietdture in India since our last issue 

Reporls. 

1. Review of Agricultural Ojicrations in India. 1920-21. Brice 

R. 1-4. 

2. Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth Entomological 

Meeting held at I’usa, 7th to 12th February, 1921. Price, 
Rs. 7-8-0. 
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THE COFI'EkSMITH {XAM'HOL.EMA lI.EMACEI'HALA IXDICA 



€)risittHl Articles 


SOME COMMOxV INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 1 . 0 . THE COPPEKSMITII {XANTHOL.liMA HMMACEPHALA 

IN DIG A). 

HY 

T. l'..\lNP,lM(i(;E KI.KTCHER, R.\., F.L.S.. F.E.S., F.Z.S., 
l)n/iri i(il E'litoiiiofiifp.sf ; 

AND 

('. M. IN(iI.I8, .M.U.O.U.. F.E.S.. F.Z.S. 

On the very holtcsl, day ot 1]ie year, wlien the brazen sky 
foiiip«'ls every animal to take advantage (,f any piece of grateful 
shade and the hxpiacity of even the crow is stilled, a soft, liquid, 
monotonous and sustai})ed “ lonk-tonk-tt.nk ” gives evidence that 
the {'o])])er.smith does not, find the heat, too enervating for song. 
Hs note, which may be compared to the distant sound of a smith 
beating a sheet of metal, whence its popular name of Coppersmith, 
is sufficiently familiar during the hot weather in alnio.'it every garden 
throughout th.e Plains of Indiii, but to most of those who hear its call 
it is indecsl a case of “ vox et praiteren nihil,” the owner (<f the voice 
being rarely observed unless especially looked for. Not that its 
a.j)])earanee is amdhing to be ashamed of; on the contrary, it is a 
most g<»rgeously coloured little bird, dressed in green and crimson, 
the details of which will be seen on reference to our Plate. 

The C.oppersmith is usually referred to in books on h'irds as the 
Crimson-breasted Barbet and, as this name imjilies, belongs to the 
family of Barbets, whi<-h comprises upwards of twenty species of 
smallish, thick-set, green, truit-eating birds, with a short strong 

( 221 ) 1 
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bill, rounded wings and ten tail-feathers. We shall probably return 
to this group lat4»r on in connection with the Common Green Barbet 
(Thereicert/x zcylanicus) and in the meanwhile it is sufficient to 
remark that the Coppersmith may be distinguisliod by its yellow 
throat and blackish cheeks from the other species of Xavtholmnu, 
w’hich are them.selve.s separated from the otlier Barbets by tln^ 
second primar.’’ being longer than the eighth, the lower tail-coveris 
green and the rictal bristles long. 

In his fascinating book Sotne Indian Birds and Acquaintances, 
Cunningham has an excellent account oi the Cop]ier,smitli, too long 
to quote in full, but from which w'c take the following extract: - 
“ Coppersmiths are odd little l)ir(l.s, and most fully characteristic 
of the group to wliich they belong in their gaudy colouring, Inarsli. 
dry plumage, wonderfully tough skin, and insistent vociferatio’i. 
During periods of settled, sunny weather, the only thing that 
seems effectually to check their desire to call is a certain degree of 
cold, but this is so influential that during the course of the variable 
winter in (hlcutta it may safely be assumed that the temperature 
in the shade stands at or over 70°F. on any day w'hen their call is to 
be heard. As the thermometer rises above the prohibitive limit t hey 
begin to call more and more frequently, until in the height of summer 
the monotonous!)’^ metallic ringing of their notes goes on, almost 
constantly, from dawn to sunset. When preparing to call they 
usually take up a prominent place in the crown of a tree, often 
clinging to the side of an upright twig ; and all the time that they 
cry they go on constantly turning their heads from side to side whih t 
their throats swell and their whole bodies thrill with the force of 
their vocal efiorts. The movements of the liead give rise to a 
strangely ventriloquial efiect, so that the successive sounds might 
readily be mistaken for the answering notes of two birds instead of 
the continuous call of one. Towards the end of the hot weather, and 
during the early part of the rainy season, they cease to cry so 
incessantly, because the care of their young families takes up too 
much time to leave them much lei.sure for any other occupation.” 
To some people the monotonous note, repeated indefinitely like the 
tick of a clock, is a source of eicasperation until they are ready to 
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exclaim witli the apostle, “ Alexander the (Joppersmith hath 
wrouglit me much evil ”, and in some parts of India which are not 
cursed with the ear-splitting shrieks of the Hawk Cuckoo, the 
latter’s name of Brain Fever Bird ” is even at times misapplied, to 
the rr»pp<>rHmith ; hut to m(»st people their song is soothing and it is 
at least eoi'stant ajid consistent and devoid of the exasperating 
quality of intennittence found in the true Brain Fever Bird. 

Like other Barhets. the Coppersmith is a frugivorous bird 
and seems to confine itself entirely to wild fig fruits, not being 
known to attaek (tultivated fruits at all.* The late C. W. Mason 
examined the stomach-contents of fifteen birds at Piisa and 
Mr. D’.\breu those ol two more at Nagpur, and in all cases nothing 
but Fioi'i fruits was found to liave l)eeu eaten. From an 
agrieiiltural point of view, therefore, this l)iril is of neutral value. 

'Phe j’osting season is in the early part of the hot weather, from 
Marcli to .May iu Northern India, earlier in Central and Southern 
India. Tlic riest, if such a term may he used, is placed at the 
end of a long gallery, which may he from one to five feet in length, 
either excavated hy the parent birds in sound though soft wood of a 
hraimh, or more frequently in a hranch which is already decayed 
internally and into which tlie ))ir(is cut, through the hauler external 
shell ()f the hranch. c. perfectly circular liole with the edges neatly 
levelled off inside and outside, this hole being about two inches in 
iliameter and always placed on the underside of the bough. If a 
ready-made hollow is available it is preferred and appropriated, but 
if the birds liave to e.xcavato a new gallery on their omi account, 
they usually choose a place on the under surface of a slanting dead 
bough, especially at a point where a sitle branch has been broken oflf 
ami the w(,od softened by the invasion of fungal mycelium. AVlulst 
working, the biixl clings to tlie bark like a woodpecker, with the end of 
its tail pressed closely against the surface, so as to serve as an 

* Mr. C. M. lugliM, however, writes that i>rior to (Hunting the date lie carefully studied 
the bird »o as to try to obtain a natural (lositiou, and one morninu, whilst watching several of 
them on a guava tree in fruit, bo saw them eating voraciously, diggiug out huge holes in the 
rix>e fruit. There wore about half-a-dozen birds hard at it at the same time and they played 
havoc with the tree. Mr. Xnglis has also seen these birds sometimes bitwking for termites. 
IT. B. i\] 
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additional support whilst it hammers and picks away with its 
bill at the soft wood, the chips of wood being sometimes hammered 
directly off but oftener merely loosened by a series of blows and 
then picked up and thrown away. Both of the parent birds take 

part in the work of excavation and they can sometimes be heard 

* • 

excavating their holes long after smidown. The eggs are placed at 
the bottom of the cavity into which they have thus bored, and 
which they smoothen a good deal interiorly, often a couple of feet 
below the entrance, and laid merely on the chips produced in the 
cciirse of the work. Three or (more frequently) four eggs are laid, 
the egg being on an average 25 mm. long by l7'o mm. broad, 
delicate pink when fresh, pure white later, almost ctylindrical, 
tapering somewhat towards one end, but with the ends themselves 
broad and obtuse. The young birds are much like the adult, but 
duller in coloiir and without the crimson and black markings 
on the head. Occasionally specimens occur in whicli the green 
plumage of the adult bird is replaced by yellowish. 

The Coppersmith, we regret to .say, seems rather an ill-natured 
little bird and is therefore not adapted to be a desirable inmate (»f a 
mixed aviary. He is not social with other birds rather tlian 
actively aggres.sive, but requires plenty of space and must be fed 
(m his natural fruit rliet, as mthi (j)ea-mcal paste ), although eagerly 
devoured by this bird, is rapidly poisonous to it. 
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TWPILFTH MEETING OE THE BOARD OE 
AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 


BY 

R. C. BURT, B.Sc., 

Sccrciarif, Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

I’hk twolftli meeting of llie Board of Agriculture was held at 
Pu.sa from February 13tli to 18th, 1922, under the presidency 
of Mr. S. Milligan, Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India. 

riiere was a large attendance of members and visitors, 
iiu^luding Mr. G. Anderson, Direefor of Public Instruction, Punjab; 
Lieut.-(bl. ,1. Matson, Assistant Controller, Militaiy Dairy Farms ; 
Lieut.-Col. E. D. W. Greig, Director of Medical Re.search; Major 
Richards from Soutli Africa ; and Mr. G. S. Butler, Manager, 
Cordite Factory, Nilgiris. Unfortunately neither the Hon’ble 
Mr. 8arma, Member for Revenue and Agriculture, nor Mr. Hullah 
were eventually able to attend, although both had hoped to be 
present. 

The first day’s proc(?edings were opened by Mr. Milligan who, 
after welcoming the members and visitors, referred to the losses 
which the Board had suffered in the deaths of Messrs. Hewlett, 
Stuart, Chiltber and Col. Farmer. He proposed a resolution of 
sympathy with their relatives which was carried in silence, all 
members standing. 

Before introducing the business of the Board the President 
referred to the changes which had taken place in its personnel since 
the early days of the Board, and pointed out that the recent meetings 
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of the Board differed from their predecessors chiefly in the optimistic 
attitude adopted towards tlic problems wluc^h confronted tiiein. Jn 
1905 the Agricultural Department stood on the threshold ot its 
career, and the early meetings of the Board of Agriculture reflected 
the stupendous character of the task which lay before them. AVith a 
record of many problems successfully solved, of many improvements 
actually introduced into cultivating practice, the Agricultu!}i.l 
Departments and the Board of Agriculture could now ap]>rfia< h 
the problems before thenrwith a s])irit of conHdem e. particularly as 
they could now point to students from tlieir Agiundtural Colleges 
holding posts in the Indian Agricultural Service. It was no longer 
necessary to discuss the problem of " How to get in touch with the 
cultivator. " The Indian ryot had shown that, far Irom being 
unapproachable, his conservatism is merely that (tf atiy sound 
farmer all the world over. 'I'he present problem was how to lind 
him the necessary means to linance improvement. 

After referring to the recent additions to 1 he Indian .Vgricultural 
Service and the Indian Civil Veterinary Departjuent and to the 
formation of the Central Cotton Committee. .Mr. Milligan laid 
emphasis on the necessity for Provincial Boards of .Agriculture. 
Agricultural Associations. Central and Provim ial Cotton Conunittees 
and other similar bodies constantly kee])ing beh.re the public the 
need for research work. 'I’he future of agricidtural j.rogress in liulia 
<lepends entirely on contijiuily of researdi and investigations ; 
without these the Agricultural Departments would .soon exhaust 
their useful propaganda and find themselves back where they 
were in the year 1905. He paid a tribute to the ])ress of India 
for their great and iidlmmtial support for tin- Agricidtural 
Departments, especially during the early days when there were 
signs of the public becoming impatient for residts. 

On the conclusion of the President’s speech the Board proceeded 
to the apjiointment of Committees for discussion of the various 
subjects, and then passed to the consideration of the first subject on 
the agenda —agricultural middle schools. 

An interesting discussion took place which showed that 
cxjicrieuce in different provinces varies considerably. In the 
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Central Provinces the type of school contemplated by the Simla 
Conference had not been found a success. On the other hand such 
schools have been very successful in some parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, but not in Sind. Experience in Bengal showed that, 
tJiere too, modification was necessary. In the United Provinces, 
on the other hand, there is an obvious demand for purely agricultural 
vocational school to take the place of the vernacular course of the 
Agricultural' College. 

Mr. Anderson, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, gave an 
extremely interesting account of the system of teaching agriculture 
in rural middle schools which is now being developed in that province. 
At present 30 such schools were at work and 6,000 boys were affected, 
It w'as finally resolved 

(1) ‘‘That this Board endorses Kesolution No. XIll(2)ofthe 
Board of Agriculture w'hicli met at Poona in 1917 that, whatever 
expenditure may be undertaken in connection with general, rural 
or definitely agiicultural education, there should be no resulting 
diminution in, or limitation of, the funds or staff that arc ner.'essary 
for the maintcnimce and progressive development of the research and 
demonstration w'ork which are the main functions of the Agricultural 
Department.’ 

(*2) That while maintaining the position taken at the Board of 
Agriculture in 1917, the Board is of opinion that the agricultural 
middle schools there suggested do not, by any means, exhaust the 
methods of agricultural education which can be suitably a 2 )plied,and 
invites Local Governments to consider carefully the schemes w'hich 
are being developed in the Punjab and elsewhere, and w'ould. urge 
experiment as to the methods most suitable for the very A'arying 
c.onditions in different parts of the country.” 

The second aiid third days w'ere devoted to nxeetings of 
Committees and to a visit to the Pusa breeding herds where 
Mr. Henderson explained the w'ork in progress and the results 
which had been achieved. A demonstration of various motor 
tractors and implements was also given in an adjoining field. 
Organized parties were also taken roimd the botanical area 
throughout the week, and arrangements w'ere made for the 
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members and visitors to see work of interest in the various 
laboratories. 

On the fourth day the Board resumed its full meeting, takiug 
up first the discussion on Subject II—The line of demarcation 
hetioeen Agriculture and Industries as affecting the work of the 
departments corwerned. 

The subject was thoroughly examined by a strong ( ,'ommittee 
under the presidency of Dr. Coleman, and their report was accepted 
by the Board with the formal resolution :— 

‘‘ That in the opinion of this Board it is highly undesirable at 
present to attempt to draw any definite line between the spheres of 
activity of the Departments of Industries and the Departmcjits of 
Agriculture.” 

In discussion it was pointed out that industries and agriculture 
are now transferred subjects and that the definition of the functions 
of these departments lies with tlie Ministers concerned ; that in 
several provinces Boards of Agriculture and Industries had been 
appointed, and also Development Boartls which were better 
suited than the Board of Agriculture to co-ordinate w^ork. 'hhe 
Committee’s report laid stress, however, on the designing and 
testing of improved agricultural implements as an important 
duty of the Agricultural Department. The (kuumittee most 
emphatically dissented from the view's expressed in the liulu.«trial 
Commission’s report that agricultural engineering should be 
placed under the control of the Department of industries, and 
found themselves in complete agreement, w'ith the icsolution 
passed by the Board of Agriculture of 1919. 

The Board then passed to a consideration of the reijort of the 
Committee appointed to consider the proposal to prohibit the 
export of certain manures from India {Subject III). The majority 
of the Committee did not agree with the recommendations of the 
previous Board ahd considered that in the light of the further 
information now before them it would be unwise, at the present 
time, to advocate an export duty on oil-seeds and oil-cakes ; as not 
only would such a tax cause serious trade dislocations but would 
also react unfairly on the producer. The Committee recognized the 
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great importance of preventing the drain of phosphates from India 
but they were of the opinion that the present conditions preclude 
the possil)ility of total prohibition and that any export duty should 
be imposed with extreme caution. 

Mr. Freke, Officiating Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligen(;e, placed before the Board the present statistical position 
and showed how the Committee, on the evidence now before it, had 
no alternative but to reject the recommendations of the previous 
Board. The Madras representatives urged that while the 
recommejitlations of the previous Board were subject to the 
criticism that they were made on insufficient information, the 
))reseiit Committee’s proposals were equally open to objection as 
going too far in the opposite direction, again without the 
ne(;essary information, and urged that a constructive policy was 
iiecessary. 

A spirited discussion followed froJii which it was evident that 
the general opinion of the Board was that the question of the export, 
of (.il-seods was ()}i a different footing from the export of phosphates. 
It was, t herefore, decided to discuss tliese subjects separately, and 
the ])ortion of the Committee’s report dealing with oil-seeds, oil¬ 
cakes and ammonium sulphate was accepted as it stood by a large 
majority. 

The Board then resumed discu-ssivm as to the measures necessary 
to preserve lr)dian supplies of })hosphates. It was felt that the 
Board was not in a position to frame a constructive policy on the 
information betore it, and the following resolution was finally 
adopted by a large majority :— 

“ That without ex])ressing an opinion on the portion of the 
Committee’s report dealing with phosphatic manures, the Board is of 
opinion that, on tlic evidence before it, it is doubtful whether the 
method of prohibition or restriction of export of bones, fish manure 
and otlier phos])hatic manures would achieve the eiid desired ; but it 
is nevertheless of opinion that the retention of its manurial resources, 
specially of phosphates, is of vital importance to the future of the 
country, and that, it is essential that a constructive policy should 
be framed which would lead to this end, and it therefore requests 
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the Oovermnent of India to appoint a small Committee of about 
five members to consider the question from this point of view* 
and suggest a constructive policy which will lead to the results 
desired.” 

The Board then proceeded to Subject I V, rh., the consideration 
of the resolution j)assed by t he last Sectional Meeting of Chemists 
and Bacteriologists regarding medsiires to he adopted to secure 
continuity of field experiments of a pennunent nature, which read as 
follows : 

That permanent field experiments, such sis manurial experi¬ 
ments or any experiments carried out in relation to soil fertility, 
should before initiation be submitted for consideration by a 
(bmmittee consisting of the Deputy Director, tlie Agricultural 
Chemist and the Bacteriologist. When once initiated such experi¬ 
ments should not be altered or discontinued without the sanction of 
such a Committee.” 

The general opinion of tin- Bctard was that no competent man 
laying down experiments can share responsibility with a Committee, 
and that no officer should be asko'd to continue experiments when 
he Avas no longer convinced of their usefulness. In any case 
if a Committee were desirable it should not be limited to three 
oflicers, and it would appear that the guidance of policy in 
starting experiments should be in the handsof the Direct or of the 
department. A resolution that, the Board did not endorse the 
recommendation of the Chemists’ Meeting was carried by a very 
large niajority. 

Subject V -Further discussion on measures reyardiny famine 
relief ■ was very largely a dis<nssi<m on certain details involved by 
the recommendations of the previous Board with particular reference 
to the appointment of a Famine ( ’ommission. With the permission 
of the President the terms of reference were somewhat extended, 
and in their report the Committee examined the steps which a 
Famine Commission, if appointed, might suggest in order to ensure a 
sufficiency of foodstuffs even in the event of two successive monsoon 
failures. The Committee held that stoppage or restriction of the 
export of food grains from India was inadvisable save in the most 
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exceptional circumstances and might indeed lead to results the 
very opposite to those wliich they were designed to produce. 

They also pointed out that the recommendations of the previous 
Board so thoroughly covered the steps whicli might suggest 
themselves to the proposed Famine ('ormnission that if effect 
were given to those resolutions the necessity for a Commission 
would not arise. The Committee, however, found that in 
many jncvinces no action whatever had been taken on the 
recommendations in question and in no province had effect 
been given to all of them, 'riiev, therefore, urged that all 
]i(*cal (Jovernments and .\dministrations should be asked to 
give effect to the resolutions of the. Board of Agriculture of 1919 
in res])ecl of famine protection, and suggested that a Standing 
Committee of tlie (lovernment of India might be appointed to see 
that this was done. It was pointed out that, despite the new 
provincial a\itonomy,the (iovernment of India was closely concerned 
in any serious famine, as not only might it have to come to the aid 
of a particular province, but provinces were interdependent as 
regards food supj)ly and the failure of one province to take 
aderpiate action might prejudicially affect others. 

'I'lio discussion in the full Board emphasized the fact that the 
whole question of famiiie relief turned on increasing the exportable 
suiplus of fooil grains in a normal year, as only by this method could 
the necessary food reserve be produced. Some speakers held that 
this surplus was rapidly declining, and this would clearly be 
disastrous in a countiy subject to the vagaries of a variable rainfall. 
'I'he view that the best method of meeting famine was to luake the 
country famiju'-proof had been re])eatedly urged in the ])ast: but 
ha.d too often been assumed to refer to the extension t)f irrigation. 
Dr. Mann pointed cut that in one of the Deccan districts if every 
scheme suggested by the Irrigation Commission were developed in 
lull and if the well-irrigated area were doubled, even then only 6 per 
cent, of the cultivated area would be irrigable. It was, therefore, 
essential that such land should produce more in a normal year, and 
they shmdd further so prepare for famine that the land would 
be better able to utilize scanty rainfall. To make the (rouiitry 
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famine-proof money was needed, and it was considered that 
Provincial Governments should be allowed to spend a portion of 
their Famine Insurance Fund, at present reserved almost entirely 
for famine relief, on improvements whicdi would prevent famine. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously accepted by 
the Board. 

The report of the Committee on Subject VI—The manufacture of 
nitrogen fixation products in India— was introduced by Dr. Harrison. 
The Committee found tluit the total imports of nitrogen products 
were at present small ami that tliere had been no great increase 
over pre-war figures. Ammonium sulphate was actually produced 
in the country and in 1920 India exported 6,780 tons. There 
seemed no prospect of an immediate increase in demand in the future, 
but, on the other hand, there was evidence that certain demands were 
likely to decrease. Whilst there wordd always be a limited demand 
for special crops, the cost per unit of nitrogen was too high for the 
ordinary ryot, and it appeared that the price must fall even below 
pre-war figures before these manures could profitably be applied to 
ordinary crops. The cost of production was, therefore, im])ortant. 
It was unlikely that India could j)roduce nitrogen fixation products 
cheaper than Norway, Sweden. Germany and America. The 
Committee, therefore, did not feel that they could sup])ort any 
proposal for Government action in the direction of manufacture 
except in (connection with ordnance fa<ctories for nitrogen products 
whose producing capacity must necessarily be in excess of military 
requirements in times of peace. This excess could be used to give 
some indication of the limiting unit price which would make this 
fertilizer attractive to the Indian cultivator. 

Attention vras also drawn to the recent statement of the 
Chairman of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, that the 
capacity for producing nitrogen in the w'orld to-day is far in excess 
of tlie jwssibilities of immediate consumption. 

The importance of railway freight on manures was emphasized. 
Such freights at pre.sent are excessive, and it is cheaper to import 
such manures from the (-oniinent by sea than to rail them from 
say, Peshawar to Coimbatore. 
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The report of the Committee was unanimously accepted by the 
Board. 

The fifth day’s meeting was largely devoted to the discussion of 
the report of the two Committees appointed to consider the subjects 
connected with cattle-breeding {Subject V11). Lieut.-Colonel Matson, 
Chairman of the Committee on dairy cattle, in introducing the 
report of the Committee, pointed out how extremely backward India 
was in regard to work for the improvement of live stock. Whilst the 
cotton industry, jute industry, wheat, sugar and rice had all received 
detailed and co-ordinated attention with substantial benefit to the 
people concerned, only a section of the agricultural population had 
been benefit ted. The cattle question was of universal importance, 
as every cultivator is an owner of cattle and dependent essentially cn 
cattle for his livelihood, whilst every urlian dweller was a consumer 
or a would-be consumer of milk. Yet little had been done for the 
producer of cattle or of inilk. Thousands of cultivators engaged on 
mixed farming at present keep buffaloes to produce milk, and 
separately cows to breed oxen for the plough, thus burdening their 
food supply with the maintenance of two female.« %\here one .should 
suffice. He pointed to the great need for scientific advice and 
teaching in matters pertaining to the dairy industry and also the 
great lack of co-ordination of efforts. His Committee had, therefore, 
proposed the formation c f a Central Cattle Bureau or Board and 
urged the establhshmont, with the least delay, of at least one 
teaching institution for dairv work. 

'I'hc Board then proceeded to the discussion of the resolution 
recommending the immediate establishment of a dairy school at 
Lucknow as already sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

In reply to questions it was explained that the teaching at the 
Lucknow school would be entirely technical and in English. It was 
proposed that it should be open to all suitable candidates for whom 
there was room, and that short practical courses should be given for 
dairy farmers, and a longer course corresponding to the National 
Diploma of Dairying which would probably be taken by graduates. 
The actual curriculum, it was suggested, was a matter for the 
proposed Cattle Board. The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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The Board then passed od to the discussion of the second 
resolution :— 

‘‘ That the Board recommends the constitution of a Central 
Cattle Board composed of representatives of the Provincial 
Governments and Indian States assisted by certain officers serving 
under the Government of Iiidia and under the presidentship of the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India." 

Several .speakers urged tlie necessity of adequate provincial 
representation on the Central Cattle Board and that it must be a 
responsible bocl,v including the men who would have the carrying out 
of its policy. After considerable discu.ssiou on details tJie resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

.\fter further discussion on the functions suggested by the 
Committee for the Central Cattle Board, the report of the Committee 
was accepted by the Board with certain minor amendments. 

Dr. Ciouston then introducedthe report of the second ('ommittee 
appointed to deal with cattle-breeding. The terms of reference 
were (a) liow the bulls at the various Government cattle farms can be 
utilized to the best advantage ; in particailar {h) what is the next 
stage after the breed had been properly fixe<l cn the breeding farm ; 
(c) can the varioms small district farms under the Agricultural 
Department be utilized as centres of demonstration and breeding ? 
The Committee in their report laid great stxess on tiie encouraging 
of cattle-breeding by ])rivate enterprise and put forward for the 
consideration of the Board two specific resolutions in respect to 
organization. 

Mr. Sampson moved the following resolution :— 

‘‘ That this Board is of opinion that, in order to bring animal 
husbandry in line with the other activities of the department, 
a live-stock expert should be appointed in those provinces in whicli 
that has not already been done.” 

The discussion largely turned on an amendment that the live¬ 
stock expert should be appointed to the Department of Agriculture. 
Many speakers emphasized the necessity of live-stock work being 
under the control of the Agricultural Department. Other speakers 
considered that in several provinces successful work was being 
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done by the Civil Veterinary Department and that this should 
not be interfered with. In 1916 the Board of Agriculture had 
recommended that the question of the control of animal husbandry 
should be decided by each province with reference to the 
particular problems involved and the nature of the agricultural 
and vetcrifiary organizations that may be in existence or 
contemplated. 

A number of speakers emphasized the fact that stock-breeding 
could not be separated from general agriculture, and although several 
speakers felt that it was inadvisable to attempt to lay down any short 
line of <lemarcation between the works of two departments, the 
general opinion of the Board was that live-stock officers should be 
under the Departments of Agriculture and the amendment was 
curried by a large majority. 

The Board then proceeded to the discussion of the second 
resolution “ that animal Imsbandry slumld form an important part 
of the district work of the Agricultural Department, and that the 
existing organization of the department should be utilized to the 
fullest extent to this end.” 

After a short discussion on the wording of the resolution which 
was finally amerided to re.ad as above tl.e resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

On the motion that the report of the Committee, be accepted, 
considerable discussion took place as to the best method of utilizing 
the bulls from Government breeding farms which largely brought out 
the varying conditions in different provinces. It was also pointed 
out that in the issue of improved bulls care must be taken that the 
animals are suitable to the existing conditions of fodder supply. 
Not only was it essential not to introduce too big a type, but it was 
necessary that the Agricultural Department should keep iji close 
touch with the matter so that they could detect, before it was too 
late, cases of stock produced from Government farm bulls which 
were not hardy. It was possible that bulls on Government farms, 
through good keep, might become less hardy and that this might 
extend to their progeny. 

The Report of the Committee was accepted unanimously. 
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The Board then proceeded to the discussion of the report of 
the Committee on Subject VIII—Motor tractor cultivation. For 
tvhat 'particular purposes motor tractors may prove useful in hidia and 
the best means for arriving at suitable types of both tractors and imple¬ 
ments for the various requirements. 

The Committee considered that, as tliere are only a limited 
number of tractors at present in use in India, the data available on 
the subject are insufficient to warrant any statement as to the 
tracts in which and the extent to which tractors could be 
economically used in Indian agriculture. 

Mr. Wood, in introducing the Committee’s report, said that the 
Committee were divided in their opinion. Some considered that 
more investigation was required before the use of tractors could be 
recommended in India. Others felt tliat the possibilities of tractors 
in India did not justify the Agricultural Departments spending time 
and energy on the subject. 

Mr. Henderson gave the Board details of the tractor trials whicli 
it had been proposed to hold in India and showed 1 k)w with the 
present financial stringency this w’as not possible on account of the 
great expense. 

Various speakers gave instances of the successful utilization 
of tractors to special problems. Others pointed out that tlie great 
difficulty experienced in getting spare parts w'as at present a very 
grave defect in the selling organization and made Agricultural 
Departments hesitate to recommend tractors. The Committee’s 
suggestions for making the most of our existing resources by the 
interchange of information w^ere approved and the report was 
unanimously accepted. 

Subject IX—Movement of nitrates in soils. The report of the 
Committee was then introduced by the Chairman, Mr. Carpenter, wffio 
said that the Committee emphasized the importance of the neetl for 
the study of the formation, accumulation and movement of available 
nitrogen in soils. They recognized that the supply of available 
nitrogen at the growing points of the plants’ roots at the proper time 
is a great factor in bringing about increased crop bearing capacity. 
Varipus speakers laid before the Board some interesting results of 
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work at present in progress on nitrogen movements. Many speakers 
also gave instances of problems which had come to their notice in 
the course of experimental cultivation which showed the need for 
further work on this subject. 

The Board unanimously accepted the report of the Committee 
which recommended that the question should be further examined 
at the appropriate sectional meetings of the Board. Many speakers 
also emphasized the desirability of the Board devoting more time in 
future to the discussion of technical subjects of this nature as 
distinct from questions of policy ; the necessity for constant research 
was again emphasized. It was pointed out that in England, even 
during the present trade slump, many trade organizations were 
devoting large sums to research work for their particular industries, 
as they realized that they would have to meet new and more severe 
competition in the future and were determined to meet this by 
increased technical efficiency. 

The last day’s proceedings opened with the discussion of Subject 
X—The improvement of the potato crop, with special reference to the 
seed supply for the plains. 

The report of the Committee included a brief survey of the 
conditions as regards the supply of seed for planting in the plains in 
different provinces. It was shown that nearly all provinces were 
largely dependent on hill see<l, but the supply was by no means 
satisfactory and that much can be done to improve it. Instances 
were given of the successful raising of seedling potatoes in the Punjab 
hills and Mysore, Attention w as draw n to the great need of further 
study of the storage problem in view of the almost prohibitive cost of 
supplying some areas entirely with hill seed. 

The Director of Agriculture, Bombay, laid before the Committee, 
and subsequently the Board, the importance of the importation of 
Italian potatoes for sowing into Bombay, and showed that potato 
cultivation in the Deccan was almost dependent oh this importation 
which is carried on with considerable difficulty as it is not very 
remunerative. 

He urged the suspension of the notification imder the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Act for a period of years to enable the present 
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difficulty to be got over. This point raised considerable discussion 
in the Board. On the one hand it was urged that there is no evidence 
to show that the wart disease of potatoes is prevalent in South Italy 
and that it is impossible to inspect wholesale imports, whilst 
certificates of freedom from the disease would be difficult to obtain. 
On the other hand it was urged tliat the risk of introducing wart 
disease into India was too serious to justify relaxing the Pests Act, 
particularly as (;ases were known where the introduction of wart 
disease into other countries had not been detected for several years. 
Finally the Board, by a majority, accepted the majority report of the 
Committee that — 

“ In view of the seriousness of wart disease the production of 
certificates required with potatoes impctrtcd into British India should 
be enforced, but that to help the import of seed potatoes required in 
the Bombay Deccan from Italy, the Ministry of Agriculture in Italy 
should be asked to facilitate the issue of official certificates to 
consignors in Naples.” 

During the discussion of the general problems connected with 
potato cultivation the importance of its extension as adding to the 
food supply of the country was emihasized by a number of speakers, 
and it was clearly shoivii that the present high price of sets for 
planting, by greatly increasing the cost of production, acts as a 
distinct deterrent to the extension of cultivation. It w'as, therefore, 
urged that all possible steps should be taken to improve t he supply of 
disease-free sets for planting by better organization of hill cultivation 
and of the supply of hill seed, by the introduction of superior and 
disease-resistant varieties for cultivation in the hills and by the 
production of seedlings both in the hills and where possible in the 
plains. 

The Board then proceeded to Subject XI—Whether biennial 
Sectional Meetings of (1) Botanists, (2) Agriculturists ani 
Agriculture^, Engineers are ctdvisable. 

The President explained that the subject had been brought up 
for discussion, because, while touring in the provinces, he found that 
some officers, who did not usually come to the Board meetings, had 
expressed a desire for such sectional meetings. He explained that, 
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SO far as meetings of agriculturists and agricultural engineers were 
concerned, not only would this mean considerable dislocation of 
work in the provinces, but there would be some difficulty in 
arranging for accommodation of a large number of officers at Pusa in 
future. 

After considerable discussion it was found that the general 
opinion of the Board was that it was not practicable to add to the 
number of sectional meetings—not only on account of the difficulty 
of officers being away from their provinces, but on the ground of 
expense. It was urged that the necessary opportunity for discussion 
of technical subjects by groups of officers interested could be arranged 
by a modification of the constitution of the Board. The Board 
would probably be less occupied in future with administrative 
questions, and t ime could be found for meetings of officers engaged 
on work of particular crops or engaged on special problems. 

The President then closed the proceedings of the twelfth meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture. The modification in the time table was 
greatly appreciated as it had been felt by many in the past that 
formal meetings left too little time for informal discussions and for 
the study of work in progress. Many members took advantage of 
the opportunity to attend the auction sale of pedigree cattle from 
the Pusa herds which took place on the afternoon of the 18th. 



A METHOD OF RICE SELECTION IN ASSAM. 


BY 

S. K. MITRA, M.Sc., Ph.D., 

Economic Botanist to the Government of Assam. 

From time immemorial no other crops have received so much 
attention in the development of civilization as the cereals. The 
ancients took special care in sowing and harvesting such crops at 
the right time, otherwise they were found to degenerate in quality 
and yield. History shows that the Egvptians and the Chinese 
and later on the Greeks and Romans selected the best ears of wheat 
and oats in order to keep the varieties pure from the influx of 
degenerate t 3 ^es that arose out of the old material. 

It may be a little surprising to many to know that a similar 
system of selection of paddy ears is in vogue among the cultivators 
of Assam. The unlettered Assamese have found out, through long 
experience, like their Western and Eastern brethren, that a careful 
selection of paddy Is the best means of keeping up the purity and 
characteristic qualities of the desired varieties, and they have been 
continuing a process which has up to the present escaped the notice 
of the experts. 

It is a common custom among the peasants in the Assam valley 
to harvest the rice crop in small bundles called mutee which means a 
handful of sheaves cut and tied separately. Besides, it is also the 
usual practice in .Upper Assam to store the harvested paddy in the 
straw in the granary. 

Usually two methods of selection are adopted by the people 
(1) The most careful cultivators select a plot in the field 
suitable for seed purposes. In this case the farmers 
( 240 ) 
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depaid for results on their good judgment. Extreme 
conditions, such as areas too dry or too wet, are always 
avoided. Uniform ripening and medium size ot 
straw and ears are specially noted. The bundle of 
sheaves harvested from selected plots is kept separate 
for a time until the pressure of work in the fields is 
over, when the mutees are opened and selected by hand. 

(2) In the second case, no field selection is done. When 
the proper season comes round, the rice is harvested in 
rmUees and is temporarily stored. The mutees, when 
opportimity arises, are then taken out and selected by 
hand. 

The method of selection from the mutee is very simple. The 
operator unties the mutee or bundle, grasps the top of the ears with 
the left hand and shakes them slowly. This causes the small ears to 
fall to the ground. He then grasps the other end of the mviee Avith 
tlie right hand and after again shaking the same, he lays it flat on 
the ground. All the small, poor and abnormal ears are then removed. 
The sound ears that are left are kept separately, threshed and packed 
in specially made bamboo baskets lined mth straw called tom, or 
tojKL. These baskets are then kept hanging from the ceiling of the 
house. Some of the cultivators prefer to hang the baskets in the 
kitchen or over the open fireplace where water is boiled. This 
latter practice keeps the seeds free from insect and fungus pests. 

The seed baskets are taken down when the sowing season 
begins and arc used as desired. In my opinion, this process 
of field and hand selection is perhaps the best and easiest method 
that every cultivator can follow so as to keep up the purity and 
quality of the cultivated paddies of the desirable types. That it 
exists among the Assamese proves how much the cultivator of this 
tract values good seed for his paddy crop. 



CATTLE STOCK AND FODDER FAMINES IN 

HISSAR. 


BY 

R. BRANFORD, M.R.C.V.S., 

Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Ilisaar. 

The writer having been connected with the Government 
Cattle Farm at Hissar since April 1911 to date, has made 
the following somewhat detached observations regarding cattle 
and fodder famines, some of which may be of interest to stock¬ 
owners. 

The period 1911 to 1921, as regards rainfall, was unfortunate 
compared with the previous ten years. The years 1911, 1912, 1913, 
1918 and 1919 were below average as regards rainfall, and were bad 
years for grass and for fodder crops. I'he years 1915 and 1920 were 
complete failures aa regards grazing, and both rabi and kharif crojis. 
The year from April 1st, 1920, to Man^h 31st, 1921, produced the 
smallest rainfall of which this farm has any record (some 3 inches 
less than the great famine year of 1899-1900). The total wu«. 
only 5'74 inches. 

GiUZING FROM BUSHES AND SCRUB JUNGTiE. 

To what extent can cattle exist on it ? The value of purely 
barani bush jungle for grazing purposes is, I think, much exaggerated. 
I have heard grazing in the Hissar Bir in famine times described 
as good, when there was absolutely nothing by way of grass; 
presumably the scrub was referred to. The average cow, if left to 
that unaided, would die of starvation in a few days. 

( 242 ) 
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The common scrub jungle bushes in the Hissar District are 
Jhal {Sakadora oleoides), Karil locally known as lOiair {Capparis 
aphylla), Jand (Prosopis spicigera). Wild Bher (Zizyphus nummularia) 
and, in low lying places, Kikar {Acacia arabica). Except kikar, 
the other bushes do not. appear to be mucli affected by drought. 
From August 4th, 1920, to June 7th, 1921, the total rainfall recorded 
here was ’Dch only, but even in the driest .«pots these bushes 
came into loaf, flower and fruit very much as usual. Cattle, however, 
appear to me to relish these bushes much more in good years than in 
l)a(i ai\d seem b) graze oft them more. At the close of a famine year 
when all gi’asses are absolutely exhausted, it is only with difficulty 
that cattle will move into the Bir at all. They prefer to stand about 
round their lines, and wait for the next feed, even if only on half 
rations, rather than move about to giaze scrub. Certainly the great 
majority of local cattle would die it leit to this sort ot grazing alone. 
As regards jhut and khnir, these aie much more grazed when in 
flow'er find fruit in April and May than at other times. Kikar and 
jand tio not usuall)’^ have much leaf in reach of cattle. The peds 
of tlu'se trees are eagerly picked up by cattle when they drop off in 
the s]»ririg. Kikars at any distance from canals usually have 
little or no leaf in times of drought; w'hat they have and that of 
jand also is cut off in great quantity by graziers and the tw'igs are 
then readily grazed by cattle. In the neighbourhood of canals, 
the kikar carries more foliage, an.d is always in famine years most 
unmercifully lopped. 

The- leaves of shisham {Dalhergia latifolia) trees and of all the 
fig tribe {pip'd, etc.) are readily eaten by cattle, but for all 
practical piirp^ises none of these trees grows in this district without 
addei w'ater in some form or other and they are not available as 
fodder in harani tracts. There are, however, large numbers of 
shisham on canal banks. Wherever there are canals the trees 
are always under heavy foliage and seed in May and June, and 
in my opinion form a very valuable reserve of fodder wherever 
they exist. After lopping, new twn^ are very rapid!}' formed, if 
the trees have sufiffeient winter. (Generally sSis/iam can be lopped 
twice in one hot weather. Cattle are very fond of the foliage 
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and eat it readily even when good grass grazing is available. Jt 
is impossible to grow shisham at all in this district unless the 
young trees are protected until they have grown out of the reach 
of cattle. 

It has always been my custom here in times of scarcity to lop 
shisJum pretty exteiisively for s'ock : but during the season just past, 
owing to shortage of canal water and consequently of other green 
fodder, T fed shisham foliage much more extensively than ever before, 
with, on the whole, very encouraging results. 

In one particular instance from June 16th to July 14th I fed 
shisham leaves to a herd of .'>60 dry cows. Owing to the situation 
ot the cows and pre.s.>ure of work', I wa® not able to weigh the ration 
of shisham foliage, but at a rough estimate it was about 8 ib. to 10 ib. 
per animal per day. In addition, the cows received 8 lb. of dry jmr 
(A. Sorghum) or hajra (P. tgphoideim) stalks of veiy^ poc.r quality. 
On the dry ration alone, I know from previous experiem;e, the 
majority of the cow’s would have been after four weeks rlead or dying 
of starvation. With the added ration of shisham foliage they 
markedly put on comlition during the four weeks. In vierv of this 
fact, I append here the very interesting report by the Assistant 
to the Agricultural Chemist, Dr. llamji Narayan, who, at the 
instance of the Director of Agriculture, kindly made an analysi-s of 
the foliage. 

His statement that the zemindars of the province are averse to 
the use of shisham foliage is true generally of this district also. 
In comparison rvith hikar trees, shishams are not much lopped by 
local graziers ; however, the acute shortage this year did siunething 
to overcome this aversion, and shishams were being pretty exten¬ 
sively lopped here along canal banks before the rain came at the 
end of July. 

Copy of analyst's report. 

“ I am submitting herewith the result of analysis of shisham 
leaves and seeds from the point of view of their use as a green fodder. 
Of the two samples analysed (i) was taken from near a water course 
and the (ii) from a place to which no irrigation water was ever given, 
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so that it corresponds with barani conditions. As there was 
practically no rain during last year, this sample corresponds with 
those obtained from regions, of water scarcity. 


Shmliam leaves from— 
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“ A comparison of these figures shows that there is not mnch to 
choose bet ween the two, although the second sample {barani) has a 
slight advantage in its fat, albuminoid and stable carbohydrate 
contents over the first. The real point, however, is to judge the 
value of sJmliam leaves as compared with other substances commonly 
used as green fodder. To form a correct idea of the food value 
of an}'’ feeding stuff it is absolutely ncceasary that the results of 
analysis must be correlated with digestibility coefficients obtained 
by direct dige'-tibility experiments. In the absence of this the 
results are liable to be misleading. But, since it is not possible to 
carry on these experiments, the figures are given for what they are 
worth. For comparison, similar figures are given for other 
substances commonly used as green fodder, no such figure being 
given for grass, a tenn too vague and general, as it includes a variety 
of diffirent types of \vhat collectively come<^ under the name. 
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“ From a perusal of the %ure8 given in the above table it is 
evident that as far as the albuminoid contents are concerned, barley, 
maize and wheat are the best, followed hyj^mr and shisham leaves ; 
while oats and hay have a rather poor albuminoid content. As to 
the food units, shisham and oats easily top the li.->t, wheat, maize 
and juar coming next and hay being the p(X)rest. Shisham leaves 
thus possess the highest food units, while the albuminoid ratio is 
equal to that of juar. Considering only these facts, it is apparent 
that shisham leaves are superior to oats and hay, and even juar. 
However, as I have said above, we will not be justified in drawing 
any definite conclusion in the absence of actual digestibility experi¬ 
ments. From what is known as a matter ot fact, the zemindars of 
the province are averse to the uf-e of shisham leaves for feeding 
their cattle. Their common belief based upon rdiservation is that 
the cow's’ and luiffalos’ milk dries up when they are fed with shisham 
leaves and the observaiion is worth testing. However, uotliing is 
known as to its effect on bullocks, a knowledge equally inquutant to 
the zemindar.” 


Dry fodders. 

As a rule, the only fodders that can be purchased locally are 
juar anrl hnjra hadbi (drie<l stalks) and gram bhoosa. 

Juar and bajra hadln vary enormously in feeding value w'ith 
each sample, according to the amount of leaf ai;d flowering or seed 
head carried, individual thicknos of stalk, time at w'hich harvested, 
etc. Speaking generally, they are of poor feeding value. 1'hey 
are almost always cut too late. Bajra is growm mainly for the grain 
as a rule and is sowm too tar apart, and the stalks are too thick, bear 
little leaf, and have had the grain-bearing heads removed. This 
applies also to some samples ot juar kadhi. 

Gram bhoosa is probably of a much more constant constitution. 
Ix)cally many cattlemen have a prejudice against gram bhoosa. 
Without actual experiment it is impossible to be dfigmatic as to the 
value of any fodder, but so far as my experience goes gram bhoosa 
has a better value as fodder than either wheat bhoosa or the average 
sample of juar or bajra kadbi. The bhoosa k apt, however, to be a 
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good deal mixed with dirt and dust, and contains a varying 
proportion of unpalatable woody stalks. 

Hay cannot (as a rule) be bought locally ; in the English sense 
of the term hay is not made in India, except by the military 
grass farms, by this farm, and in negligible quantities by private 
enthusiasts. However, large quantities ol dry grass arc cut and 
baled for sale as hay, chiefly from the central part of the country. 
The grass is generally cut much too late, and has a very poor 
appearance and feel. Its value as a fodder, however, is better 
than its appearance would indicate, probably because, owing to 
climatic conditions, it saves on the stalk, and retains when dried up a 
greater proportion of nutriment than is the case with grasses in 
Europe, which dry much more slowly. 

Samples of this so-called liay of course vary a great deal, mainly 
according to locality where cut, period at which cut, and e.xtent of 
damage rec-eived after cutting. .\s regards locality, cattle here, as 
a rule, refuse to txnich coarse grasses from parts of the Himalaya 
foothills and Bhabbar, and J doubt if grasses from these localities 
are worth cutting tor cattle at all, unless they’ can be cut and saved in 
the rains. Grasses from Central India, especially from the Jhansi 
Division, are however readily' eaten and undoubtedly have a high 
value as fodder. 

1 have had considerable experien<>e of feeding hay of this type to 
cattle here in 1915-10 and again to a less extent in 1921. Cattle 
undoubtedly do better on equal weights of these dry grasses than 
on hhoosa or millet fcKlders, and they have an additional advantage 
in that they can be fed without serious loss oft the ground wthout 
being chaffed and no feeding troughs are required. Contractore in 
the business, however, are out for big profits, freight adds 
considerably to the cost, and even w'hen h.ay' can be Ixiught at the 
same price as local fodders local cattlemen do not like it. This 
prejudice is, how'ever, I think, due purely to ignorance and con¬ 
servatism, and could be overcome if contractors could be induced 
to supply with a reasonable margin of profit. From my experience 
of hay making here, I consider that, unless their labour difficulties 
are altogether different from mine, their prices are most exorbitant. 
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I think, considering the enormous areas growing these grasses 
available to draw on, adequate organization should make it possible 
to save and import grass at a rea»onable price. 

Wheat bhoosa and barley bhoosa. Barley bhoosa is locally 
supposed to be preferable for cattle, but only negligible quantities 
are ever available here. 

Wheat bhoosa is imported in some quantities in famine times, 
and a little is grown in the district. It is probably on an average 
the poorest in feeding value of all the fodders in general use. 
It is usually however available at a time (May and .June) 
when most fodder famines are being most severely felt. It is 
difficult to handle unbaled, and is subject to loss in handling and 
feeding. 

If it could be imported baled at a reasonable price, demand for 
it in famine times would probably be keen. I do not think it will 
ever pay to import at anything like the rates paid by the Army 
Department during the war. One would imagine however that: 
the purchase price of wheat bhoosa in the canal colonies in normal 
times must be low enough to admit of its being baled and stored 
against famine at a reasonable price. 

Proportion of concentrated feed to fodder. 

In the case ot the better fodders, such as hay, or good quality 
juar hadbi, dry cows and non-working cattle will keep going on a 
fodder ration alone. But in the case of most of the fodders usually 
available, to keep cattle in condition, or young stock growing, a 
small proportion of concentrated feed is also necessary. The 
quantity varies with the feed used. One seer daily is generally enough. 
Cows in milk and btdlocks in work require more, but two seers daily is 
generally enough. If shisham or kikar foliage is available, the 
concentrated ration can be reducetl, or in the case of dry, non-working 
stock, omitted altogether. The minimum quantity of fodder 
necessary depends on the fodder and the size of the animal fed. 
The average^ized dr}’ cow here can support existence for a 
considerable period on 10 lb. ot dry fodder plus 1 lb. of concentrated 
feed daily. 
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Price op cattle. 

During my short experience in India I have always been struck 
by the low prices of cattle compared with the prices of grain and 
fodder. 

Before the war one could buy a really good four years old 
bullock for Rs. 120 and a good ten seers milch cow at the same 
or a smaller price. 

If the owners had had tc purchase the grain and fodder to rake 
the above animals to the age of four years, it would have, at a low 
estimate, taking grain at 16 seers, and fodder at two maunds to the 
rupee, cost him Rs. 165 for essential feeds alone, leaving out such 
items as salt and ghee (clarified butter) and the value of the milk 
drunk by the animal prior to Weaning. 

The average price of grain and fodder for the last three years is 
more than double the above rates; the price of cattle, although 
rising, has not risen in proportion. 

In fact, unless the breeder has grazing available for his cattle 
for the greater part ot the year, I think it is impossible to rear cattle 
at present prices at a profit. 

Considering that in this district grazing is often absent 
altogether, and generally good for only a few months in the year, 
it is curious that the industry continues to flourish. 

One explanation may be, as regards the bullock trade, that the 
breeder generally breaks his bullock in 3 ’^oung, and gets some work 
out of him before sale. The local breeders and dealers are all good 
feeders, and even in a famine year it is rare to see an animal at a 
local fair in anything but good condition. Most of the bullocks 
brought in for sale are always in fat condition. 

The main trade of the district is, however, in young stock, aged 
about 12 months or so; in some years these animals may have 
received little or no stall feeding prior to sale, but in their case 
it is just as difficult to understand how the cows to breed them can 
be maintained, considering the low prices realized for the yoimg 
stock. 

Grazing areas in India seem doomed to rapidly decrease; it 
seems probable that the price of cattle must continue to rise 
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rapidly unless there is a marked decrease in the price of agricultural 
produce generally. 


AmOITNT op RAIN NECESSARY TO INFLUENCE GRAZINCL 

It is not uncommon to see in the public preos, especially in times 
of scarcity, after light rainfall, a paragraph to the effect that “ half an 
inch of rain lias fallen at such and such place, and that gracing will 
ensue h) relieve the fcdder shortage.” As regards this part of 
India at all events such a statement is arrant nonsense. Isolated 
falls of rain of less than 1 inch have no effect on grazing so far as 
cattle are concerned. 

Cold weather rain here has no effect on grazing, the Bir grasses 
all require consideralde heat as well as moisture for any useful 
growth. Prolonged drought undoubtedly retards growth of grassc.s 
when moisture is supplied. Recently, practically no rain occurred 
for 11 months ; on July 14th the drought broke. A heavy show'cr 
occurred over .some 5,000 acres ot the Bir, an average of l l inches 
fell over the affected area. In a normal year such a f.all woukl 
have caused the aresi to become gi-een in two days, and would have 
produced grass long enough tor cattle to graze in a w^eek. On this 
occasion, by the 22nd, eight days after the rain, the whole iqdand 
portion of the area was still browm. No germination of grasses 
had occurred at all except in a few depressioiis. Further rainfall 
occurred on the 2.3rd .Tuly, and after this upland grasses started to 
grow in a normal way. 



SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 

RESEARCH. * 


BY 

Rao Sahib M. R. RAMASWAMI SIVAN, B.A., 
Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 


I TAKE it that every one of you is as much disappointed as 
myself, that Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, the President-elect of the 
Agricultural Section, has not been able to come here to-day. 
Looking over the list of gentlemen who presided at this section 
in previous years, T find that they were heads of Agricultural 
Departments in India. Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, however, is a 
retire 1 Government official and a clever engineer by profession. 
After his retirement, he obtained large areas of land from 
Government, which he cultivated by comparatively more improved 
methods, and he utilized his knowledge of engineering to agricul¬ 
tural purposes, by promoting lift irrigat ion by steam and electric 
power. In fine, for several years after his retirement, he has 
been a successful agricultural engineer and business farmer. He 
is known to be a public-spirited gentleman, having endowed 
scholarships and prizes at the Agricultural College in the Punjab 
and having given very large donations to the Benares Hindu 
University. He has been apparently a trusted Government 
servant, being a Companion of the Indian Empire and a Member 
of the Victorian Order apart from his Rai Bahadurship. Those 
of us, therefore, who came to the Congress with the expectation 
of profiting by the advice and suggestions of a business farmer 
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are thoroughly disappointed, and you, gentlemen, have probably 
a further disappointment in store, in that the section is to be 
presided over by myself. I have neither the departmental 
experience of past Presidents, nor the practical experience of a 
business farmer. To add to this, I was called upon to undertake 
the duties of tlie President of this section only last evening. 
That accounts for my inability to deliver an address worthy 
of the Presidential chair, for instance, a review of the progress 
of agricultural education or progress of agricultural chemistry 
or any similar subject on which, with plenty of leisure and necessary 
books of reference, I could probably have prepared one. Under 
the circumstances, I crave your indulgence for a few minutes 
when I propose to say a few words on the scope and limitations of 
agricultural research. 

Research of all kinds demands in the worker a sound 
knowledge, a quick perception and a wide imagination, but 
agricultural research, in addition to the above, is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. First of all, it has to be remembereil that 
agriculture is but an art, namely, the art of producing crops, 
and it includes the rearing of domestic animals ; but the practice 
of this art is governed by the application of a number of sciemos, 
even a greater number of sciences than there are sections in this 
Congress. An intimate knowledge, fairly of a high standard, 
is demanded of a research worker, of all these sciences. Such wide 
acquirement of knowledge being impossible in these days of rapid 
scientific progress, specialization has come in, and agricultural 
research requires, therefore, the co-ordination of the intellectual 
energies of a number of scientists. Now this explains why some 
provinces which have a full complement of scientific experts have 
gone ahead of other provinces not yet fully staffed. 

The second important point in which agricultural research 
differs from othef researches is that almost everyone knows some¬ 
thing of the art in this land of hoary traditions, wherein agriculture 
has been the backbone of the countrj' and the most universally 
followed pursuit. The researcher has more often to leam from the 
illiterate cultivators than teach them. Indian traditions of 
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cultivation cannot be ligbtlj' set aside by these multicoloured 
scientists in their eagerness to apply their sciences to the art. 

Thirdly, the conditions for the carrying on of agricultural 
experiments are mostly outside the control of the scientific worker. 
Soils vary from place to place in their physical and chemical 
characters, one season is not like another in rainfall, temperature 
and other climatic conditions, experiments have necessarily to 
be repeated several times, in several places and in successive 
years, before trustworthy results can be obtained, and let it be 
remembered that there is always the chance of negative results being 
obtained in any experiment. Even when what appear on the 
surfac^e to be reliable results are obtained from experiments in the 
field, there is the question of probable error to be solved. 

When we realize that a world-wide war was necessary to 
stimulate scientifui research in general, and agricultural research 
in particular, in Great Britain, it is no wonder that there is a 
-.i,ck of faith in science and scientific methods in this country, 
and that there is a clamour for expeditious results from the public, 
including the members of the Legislative Councils. It is only 
when reliable results have been obtained that the scientific expert 
offers these results, through tlie agency of the district agricultural 
staff, for adoptioji by the actual cultivators, and T need not lay 
stress on the difficulties experienced by these district agricultural 
officei’s in their attem])ts to disseminate these ideas in the villages. 
In a word, their duties have all the charm anti disappointments 
of a missionary worker. 

While the majority of the members of the Legislative Councils 
have been conciliatory, even magnanimous, in their budget 
discussions when dealing with the development of the Agricultural 
Department, a few cries are heard, here and there, that the 
Agrifuiltural Departments are white elephants. We often hear of 
criticisms that the researches of a scientific worker are more often 
of an academic nature than of any economic importance. Most 
researches are, probably in the begiiming, only' of an academic 
kind, especially to the on-looker, but they train the intelligent mind 
of the worker for deeper insight into the hidden problems of nature. 

3 
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I am only voicing the opinion of the greatest scientists of the day 
when I say that harassing the researcher to produce quick results 
and economic results ends either in damping the spirit of the 
worker or in his producing haphazard work. So long as the 
experimenter is imbued with the true spirit of researcli, namely, the 
spirit of discovering and evolving truths of nature, and so long as 
he is qualified, by his knowledge and training, to undertake resear(;li 
work, a research worker may be left in pea(;e, for it is in his nature and 
to his interest to carry on his work as quickly as possible, if no1 for 
the benefit of humanit}', at least for the winniiig of his own laurels in 
scientific circles. 

Granting the above conditions of the seojx; of agricultural 
research, the question arises, Ai’c we going <»n right lino^ V 1 
believe we are. We are following generally the methods adopt .1 
with success, in countries w'here science has made rapid progress, a i ’ 
as they have succeeded in those countries, we have 1 o ^ ake it t hat w 
will succeed in ours, so long as due consideration is given to locr 
conditions. That brings us to the agericy, a»id, to begin with. \ve 
are grateful to the experts who liave w'orked in this c(n.ntrv froi 
abroad. Some of us, at any rate, have had a training from the” 
and we are therefore welcoming the Indianisationof tlu^ depiu t iuent 
in the higher services which has already come and which will come 
in greater measure in the near future. Let me beg of you, gentle¬ 
men, to remember that this Indianisation connf»tes increased res¬ 
ponsibilities. Where formerly we were content to be certified t<» as 
efficient assistants, capable of carrying out orders, we have now, as 
responsible heads, to think, to design and to direct. 1, for one, have 
always held the opinion that this land, which can boast of a highly 
cultured civilization dating from ancient time.s, and of literature 
and systems of philosophy in no w'ay inferior to those of otlier 
countries, is in no way deplete of master minds who t;an think, 
design and direct. I appeal to you, and I exhort you, younger 
members of the Congress, to remember that, as patriotic sons of 
India, it is your duty to render a good account of yourselves and 
produce such work commensurate with the money spent on you 
and your researches from the pockets of the cultivators. We have 
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been paid for in cash by them, and let us remember that it is an 
obligation on our part to return in kind in the shape of useful 
scientific work. 

I will put the above ideas once again in one or two statements 
which T commend to every one. We have plenty of facilities. 
Utilize them to the best advantage. If any one should think that 
he is not paid sufficient, wages in proportion to his talents, he has the 
option of resigning. When, however, he has chosen to remain, he 
should put the question, to be answered by his own conscience, “ Is 
this all I (*an do ?” rather than be satisfied wdth “ This will do.” 

Clentlemen, T have done ; but, before I ask you to listen to the 
papers a/mouuced, I would like to say a few words regarding the 
paucit” .>f papers submitt-'d to this section. It is possible that Rai 
Bahadur Oanga La» did not think of taking the trouble to write to 
agricultural otbcers in different parts ot India to exert themselves in 
get*iug papers ready a procedure wffiich was adopted by Presidents 
iuoomeof 1 he previous years. Again it has to be remembered that 
prictically all the research work done by departmental officers find 
tlio’r place m departmental publications, for instance. Memoirs 
and Bulletins of Pusa, Provincial Year-books and Bulletins, and 
Agridiltural Journals. Again in each province there has been an 
.\gricultural Conference of some kind or other at which agricultural 
officers generally take part ; for instance, we had at Coimbatore, 
only last month, our Agricniltural Conference, at which eight or nine 
good papers w ere read. And, lastly, some papers seem to have been 
sent to tlie Secr(* 'rios too late for being included in this year’s 
programme, and I am glad to announce that I have the permission 
of the committee of the Science ('ongress to use my discretion in 
allowing such papers t(» be read, and I shall be glad to exercise that 
privilege. 

Gentlemen, I am thankful to the committee of the Science 
Congress for electing me Officiating President of’the Agricultural 
Section, and to you, gentlemen, for the patient hearing you have 
given to my hastily thought out ideas. 



NORMAL FLUCTUATIONS IN BODY WEIGHT 
OF BOVIN ES. 

BY 

a. P. GOFFI, 

Laboratory Assistant, Imjierutl Bacteriological iMhoratory, Mid'tesar. 

Thk geiierjil practice, when carrying out feeding ex])eriment», 
of weighing the animal.s used once weekly or after even longer 
intervals is of but little value. As a means of comparing the 
suitability of a given ration or selected feeding stuff for a sperilic 
purpose, the data obtained from such weighings is o])en to much 
criticism. It will be shown in the <u)urse of these notes that 
fluctuations occur daily in the body weight of animals, an<l that the 
only satisfactory method of using tlu^ body weights of animals in 
comparing rations and feeding stufls is to weigh the animals daily 
and to work with the averages of as many single weighings as 
possible. 

Georgeson of the Kansas Experimental Station found the 
following variations at two different periods in thebiMly weights of 
3 steers being fattened.^ 


WeeMy variatwm from initml weights. 




1 First puhiod 


; 1 
1 

Sr.cnNn vKRioi) 

Steer 

No. 

initial 

j Weekly gain or loss from 


! Initial | 

Weekly gain or lrj») from 
j initial'veight in Ib. 

weight 

I initial woielit in Ih. 

SiW*! 

N.. 

weight 

in ib. 

Int 1 2n(l 

--A 

+37 i +48 

3rd 

4th : 

, in 11). 

1 1 
} 1 
i 1 

1 

1 ifit 2nd 3rd ‘1th 

i 

1,232 

1 

+46 

+93 1 

1 

1 1,646 

+20 + 62 : +63 +6S 

2 

1,100 

+16 i +23 

+36 

+00 [ 

2 

1 1,683 

+20 + 37 1 +80 +23 

3 

1,207 

> 

+38 j +29 

+37 

+63 j 

3 

1 1,867 

1 

1 +26 ' +62 j +60 ! +2S 

1 i i 1 


' Henry nnd Mgituon. Feed* and Feeding, 1016, 
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Weekly variations from initial weights —concld. 


FniST pBniop 

' Initial i Weekly gain or Iohh from 
‘ «-eight ' initial weight in lb. j 





2ii<l 

' 8rd 

4tl> 

1 

1,232 

' +37 

t-ii 

- 2 

+47 

3 

1,190 

i 413 

-f- 8 

+ 13 

+24 

3 

1,207 

+38 

— 4 

1- 8 

+25 




Sbcond 

PERIOD 

St»*>r 

No. 

Initial 
weight 
in lb. 

Weekly gain or lo.ss from 
initial weight in lb. 



1st 

1 2iul 

3rd 

j 4th 


1,945 

+20 

! +32 

+ 1 

+12 


n-iss 

+20 

1 +17 

+23 ! 

-37 

3 

1,507 

+20 

' +26 

+ 7 

-33 


Henry and Morrist)id state that the variations fountl in 
Oeorgeson’s ex])erim(*uis are not extraordinary. Fattening steers 
show sutdi sur])rising variations in weiglit from day to day and even 
from week to week that tlu^ diflieulty of estimating tlte true w'eight 
of an animal lias led the American Hxjierimental Stations to adopt 
the jiractice of weighing animals on three successive days, taking the 
average as the t rue weight tm the second day. The same authorities, 
while giving no (‘xjierimenlal evidence, say that the lluctuations 
observed in the Ixuly weights of animals seem to be governed by the 
following factors : - - 

(1) .Movement of the (amtents of the digestive tract. 

(2) 'I’lie character of the food consumed. 

(3) The exercise allowed or continement enforced. 

(4) And jirobably the (juantity of water consumed. 

Working witii mice, Jlobertson and Kay“ found that animals 
when weighed at shoi1 intervals throughout the day, between 
8 A.M. and 10 P.M., showed fluctuations of body Aveight Avliich 
occurred at. fairly tiefinite times during the day, and that these 
fluctuations c,orrcsj)onded to the feeding habits of the animals. 
The favourite feeding time was tlie early evening, with the result 
that the body Aveight Avas alAA'ays high at about 10 I'.M. In the early 
nuirning the weight, was found to be Ioav, wliile it increased during 


• t’eedji aiul feeding, 191(1 
» Jour. Bio. Chem., XXIV, p, 347, 
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the morning only to drop again in the afternoon. Working with 
this data, they fixed the middle of the afternoon as the correct time 
for weighing their experimental animals, because at this period of 
the day the amount of material contained within the digestive tract 
was of relatively small bulk. 

No reference can be found to any similar experiments haAuug 
been carried out on cattle, but the general results are likely to 
be the same for all classes of animals, so that it is possible that 
the best time for weighing cattle will be found to be the early 
morning. 

Armsby^ quotes the record of a steer which had l)ecu receiving 
a fixed ration of timothy hay for two months, giving the daily 
weights for a period covering sixteen days. I'lie animal was kep< 
under as uniform conditions as possible and was weighed daily 
24 hours after watering. 


Daily recorded weight of Artnshy's steer, with fluctuation from 

initial weight. 




Daily VABiAiiosa fkom iM-riAL 

Hay 

U<'corded 

WEIUIIT 

IN KQM. 

weight in kgm. 

Gain 

LotM 

1 

4190 



2 

431-6 

12-6 


3 

431-0 

12-0 


4 

440-6 

21-6 


5 

431-2 

12-2 


6 

444-8 

25-8 


7 

427-6 

8-6 


8 

427-9 

8-9 


9 

437-8 

18-8 


10 

436-0 

17-0 


11 

437-2 

18-2 


12 

443-0 

24-0 


13 

428-4 

9-4 


14 

433-4 

14-4 


15 

436-8 

17-8 


16 

418-6 

•• 

0-4 


The initial weight of the animal recorded was 419*0 kgm. and 
the final weight 418*6 kgm. *, so that during a period of sixteen days 


' The Nutrition of Farm AnimaU, 1917. 
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the loss in body weight amounted to 0’4 kgm. If, however, the 
total weights of the first three and last three days are averaged and 
the figures obtained are taken to be the true weights- on the second 
and fifteenth days, then the gain in body weight would have 
been 2*4 kgm. and not 17*8 kgm. as shown in the above table on 
the fiff eenth day. Had the animal been weighed after the initial 
weighing on the seventh day and fourteenth day only, gains 
would have recorded of 8’() kgm. and 14-4 kgm. respectively. If 
instead of the seventli and fourteenth days, the weights had 
been taken on the sixth and thirteenth, the gains over initial 
recorded weight are 25‘8 kgm. and 9'4 kgm. respectively. Had the 
ex])eriment been commenced on the second day (431*6 kgm.) 
sliown ill the above table and terminated on the sixteenth day 
(•ll8-() kgm.), then the loss during these fifteen days would have 
been 13*0 kgm. instead of a gain of 17*8 kgm. when the 
calcidiitions are made on the difference between first day (419*0) 
and fifleeuih <lay (430‘8). 

Armsby as the result of his extended experience recommends : 

(1) That large numbers of animals be used. 

(2) d'hat the ex])eiimeuts should extend over considerable 

peiiods. 

(3) That comparison be based on the averages of as many 

single weighings as possible. 

Since 1916 a number of feeding experiments have been carried 
out at ^luktesar, the object in view being to w*ork out suitable 
latioiLS with the feeding stuffs available in the local markets 
for plains buffaloes used in the preparation of different sera 
issued by this Laboratory. In the earliest experiments weekly 
weighings were made, and the usual fluctuations were observed 
in the weights of individual animals as previously recorded by 
other workers. It was decided later to carry out a further series 
of experiments, but in place of the former weekly weighings to 
weigh the animals daily. Such fluctuations in the body weights 
were observed during the first few days that this experiment was 
hastily abandoned on the assumption that weights were being 
carelessly recorded. 
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The literature quoted in the early part of these notes did 
not become available till a consfiderable time after the feeding 
experiments had been stopped, and from a perusal of the data given 
by the few authorities quoted it was obvious that the variations 
observed in our abandoned experiments were qtiite normal. 

A further experiment was now comnrenced on the following 
lines: - 

(1) Two batches of normal plains buffaloes were used, one 

for the control ration and the other for the improved 
ration. 

(2) The total weights of each group were as nearly as possible 

equal. 

(3) As far as possible the animals were all of tlie same age. 

(4) The animals were entirely stall fed. 

(5) Weighings were commenced at. 6 a.m. daily. 

(6) Animals were not fed or watered until after they bad 

been weighed. 

(7) Both individual and group re(;ords were maintained, 

i.e., daily recorded weights and the average weights 
which were obtained by averaging the weights of 
each three successive days and also each ten days 
weights (Ist-lOth inclusive, 2iid-llth imdusive, etc.). 

(8) Charts were kept for entering such details, as “ feeds 

fairly,” “ feeds well,” etc. 

(9) Both groups received the control ration for the first six 

days, and from the seventh day the animals for testing 
the improved ration received their proper food. 

(10) When an animal fell sick or died a corresponding animal 
from the opposite batch was removed. 

To illustrate the fluctuatioiAS observed in the body weights of 
normal plains bqffaloes when maintained under practically uniform 
conditions for a period covering 88 days, the accompanying charts 
are given. 

To show the charts of all the animals used in this experiment 
would require too much space, so that the records of one control 
ration animal acd one test ration animal only are given. A study 
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CHART II. Daily recorded weights; test animal. 
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CHART IV. Average of three successive weighings ; test animal. 


















( HAl'il V. A\eraf.'r nf ten sufccssivc weighings; control animal. 
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CHART VI. Average of ten successive weighings; test animal. 
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of these charts show the maximum fluctuations by the three methods 
used for recording results to be as follows ; — 

lb. 


(1) On daily roconltid weights 

(2) On averages of 3 successive weighings 

(3) On averages of 10 weighings 


j(a) Control animal 
((&) Test animal 
f (a) Control animal 
1(6) Test animal 
j (o) Control animal 
U6) Test animal 


13. 

14 

0 

8 

3 


3 


Results Itased on recorded initial and final weights. 



1 Hbcokdxo weiquxs 

1 . .. 


Animal 

1 

1 

Initial | 
1st day j 

Final 
88th day 

Gain or loss 

i 

1 

11). 

lb. 

lb. 

Control 

340 

330 

— 10 (Chart I) 

Test 

340 

37t» 

+30 (Chart If) 


Results based on the average weights oj the first three and last 

three dags. 



Turke d.\v.s’ aveuaoe 

1 WEKlllTS 

! 

Animal 

Initial 

1 st, 2nd & 
3nl days 

1 Final Slith 
87th'"i.' 8811) 
days 

Gain (»r loss 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Control 

33(» 

331 

+ I (Chart III) 

Test 

337 

372 

+ 35 (Chart IV) 


Results based on the averages of the first ten and last ten dags. 


Animal j 

^ Tkn days' avkkaoe 
WKrOHTS 

1 Initial i Final il9th 

Gain or loss 

1 

1 

[ 1 st to 

1 loth day 

to 88th 
day 


Control .. j 

1 

i lb. 

lb. 

» 

lb. 


328 

327 

- 1 (Chart V) 

Teat .. 1 

329 

371 

1 

+ 42 (Chart VI) 


From the above tables it is seen that during a period covering 
88 days the control animal, when only the initial and final recorded 
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weights are considered, lost 10 lb. body weight, and the test animal 
over a like period gained 30 lb. When, however, the average weights 
of the first three days and last three days are used, the loss in one 
case is turned into a gain of 1 lb., and in the other theiinwease in 
weight rises from 30 to 35 lb.; while, liad the average weight of 
the first ten days and the la.st ten days been used foi- making 
comparisons, the control animal was only 1 lb. under weight at. the 
end of 88 days and the test animal had iiK'teased 42 lb. 

A study of the weights recorded on every seventh day shows 
that both animals lost weight for the first tluee weeks of this 
experiment. The following table shows the itv^orchid we ights 
on every seventh day frun the first to eighty-fourth ilay with th(‘ 
gain or loss on the initial weight and also the fluctuations from week 
to week. 



Control animal 



1 

KST A.NIMAI. 




Gain or 1 os.m 
oil initial 
weight 

Gain or lo^s 


1 

1 Gain or lot.v 
on initial 

I W'eight 

(Jain <tr loss 

Day 

Kccordptl 

weight 

on previou.s 
weekly 
weight 

Day 

1 weight 

1 

on jireMou.', 
weekly 
weight 


lb. 

lb. 

ll>. 


lb. 

lb. 

i 

1 

310 



1 

340 


.. 

7 

323 

-17 


7 

322 

- IS 

1 

14 

317 

- 23 

- ( •> 

14 

317 

~23 

- 0 

I 

21 

322 

-18 

-i- 5 

21 

339 

- 1 

1 -1 22 

28 

342 

-t- 2 

+20 

28 

308 

+ 28 

+■ 29 

35 

33« 

- 4 

- 

35 

355 

+ 15 

-13 

42 

310 

-:«» 

-20 

42 

3.".4 

■1-14 

- 1 

49 

312 

-28 

+ 2 

49 

3.')7 

+ 17 

' + 3 

se 

320 

-20 

-r 8 

fi« 

300 

+20 

+ 3 

63 

330 

10 

+ 10 

03 

377 

■+37 

+-17 

70 

327 

.-13 

- 3 

70 

370 

I-.30 

- 7 

77 

3.30 

-10 

4- 3 

77 

383 

+ 43 

+ 13 

' 84 

330 

- 10 


HI 

372 

+ 32 

-11 


Had the weights of botli animals been averaged for the first 
three weeks (1st, 7th and 14th day), and the last three weeks (70th, 
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77th aud 84th days), and a comparison made, it would have been 
found that the (;ontrol animal had gained 3 lb. and the test animal 
49 lb. as against a loss of 1 lb. and a gain of 42 lb. when the 
averages of ten days’ weighings are used. 

Summary. 

From the data given, it has been shown - 

(1) 'I'hal ally conclusions as to the suitability of a ration or a 

feeding stuff foi- a sjiecific purpose, when based on the 
data obtained from the initial and final weighings or 
on weekly or fortnightly weighings, are practically 
valueless. 

(2) That the weights taken at intervals give no indication of 

the range of fluctuations that are occurring daily in 
the live weight. 

(3) 'I'hat vveight s should be taken daily and that it is advisable 

to average as many single weighings as possible. The 
most satisfactory results are obtained by averaging 
eac.h 10 weighings (Isb-lOth day inclusive, 2nd~llth 
inclusive, etc.). 

(4) That the use of averages reduces the error, but does not 

entirely eliminate it. 

(5) That it is essential for the experiments to be carried on 

over long periods. 

(0) That it is necessary that experiments be very carefully 
planned so that the conditions remain practically 
uniform throughout. 

The object of recording these notes is to obtain the views 
and experiences of other workers in India on what is a matter of 
considerable importance, India for some years to come will have to 
depend entirely on the weighings of animals Tor controlling the 
results of feeiling experiments, so that it is desirable that a standard 
method for conducling feeding experiments be introduced, thereby 
gaining results whi(th will have the advantage of being based on 
uniforuxity of method. 



PUSHT-l-KUH X HASHTNAGARl SHEEP AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
PESHAWAR. 

* 

BY 

W. ROBERTSON BROWN, 

Agricultural Offia’.r, Nurlh-Wcsl Frontier Province. 

In the year 1916, Sir Percy Cox, llesidciit ni the Persian (hill' 
and Chiei Political Officer, Basra, vvTote to the Secretary, Fi'reigii 
and Political Department, India, Simla, that officers concerned 
witli the purchase of sheep on the Tigris had brought to his notice 
that exceedingly fine rams are occasionally brouglit in from the 
Puslit-i-Kuh for sale, weighing ns much as 180 lb. live weight. 
They were reported to be broad-tail sheep superh.r t(. those of the 
tvpe usually found in India, and to lie well suited apjiarcntly for 
breeding witli .dieep in Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province. The Resident suggested that some lanis might be 
imported into India to improve the frontier oheep. The lireed was 
reported to be healthy, thrifty, .sound in hoof, and acimstomed to 
range over the hot stony hill-sides. 

Some rams were impoided, and four were allotted to the North- 
West Frontier Province. After a period of segregati(ni they were 
brought to the Peshawar Agricultural Experiment Station in the 
spring of 1917. They withstood the fierce heat of the long summer 
days quite well. In September, when the breeding pens were being 
made up, two rams were sent to the comparatively cool valley of the 
Kurrain, another was placed with a keen shepherd in the Hashtnagar 
tract of the Peshawar District, and the fourth was allotted ewes at 
the Agricultural Station. The progress d the Station flook only will 
be told now. 
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In tlie North-West Frontier Province there are two distinct. 
t 3 '^pes or breeds of fat-tail sheep. One is called the Peshawari 
(Plate XIII, fig. 1). It has a .^hort woolly fleece. The tail of a good 
rani is evenly spread out, flabby and pendnloiis ; it almost sweeps 
the ground. The tail of the ewe is far le.‘s hea\w and droops still 
more loo.sely than the rum’s. “ Passages in the Old Testament prove 
this to have been the domestic breed cf the ancient Lraelites. 
Now the breed is wideh' distributed in Barbary, Syria, Arabia, 
Afghani, tan, and variou.'i parts of Africab” It i.s the popular 
breed in those villages in the Peshawar District where the fertile 
laud is irrigated and intensively cultivated. Owing to the weight 
(,f the tail, the sheep cannot roam far in search of grazing, and the 
small flocks find suitable pasturage near home on the banks of the 
i-anals, b)' water-courses, in the clover fields and on stubble. 

The second breed is called the Hashtnagari. Unlike the 
Peshawari t j^pe, sheep of this breed are able to range far for grazing. 
A typic.al specimen carries a comparatively heavy fleece of good 
“ carpet-w'ool.” The broad compact fat-tail is carried well above 
the hocks (Plate XIV). 

'I'he Pusht-i-Kuh i.s a far bigger sheep t han either the Hashtnagari 
or the Peshawari. The ears are usually short and alert. The fleece 
is of an excellent “ carpet-wool ” quality. The tail, w'hich is broad 
aur! verv' massiye, falls ivell below’ the hocks. In general appearance, 
the Pusht-i-Kuli (Plate XIII, fig. 2) far more closely resembles the 
Ha.shtnagari than the Pesbaw'ari. 

But the three breeds are akin, so it was decided to cross Ixith the 
Peshaw'ari and Hashtnagari with the Pusht-i-Kuh. A flock of 45 
Hashtnagari and 10 Peshawari ewes w'as made up. The ram soon 
tupped the Hashtuagaris, but despite the fact that the breed to which 
he belcmgs has a very heavy and broad tail, he failed to mate with 
the fat-tail Peshawari ewes. Without some assistance from the 
shepherd, pure Peshawari sheep cannot breed : on the other hand, 
the Pusht-i-Kuh ram would brook no interference in his attempts 
to tup the Peshawari ew'es; he furiously butteil the shepherd and 

> Klandard Cydo. of Modern .igrieiiUure. 
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kuocketl him down. It was suggested that the Puslit-i-Kuh might 
have tupped the Peshawari ewes it the'more easily served Hashtiia'^ari 
ewes had not been present. To decide this question P?,sh vvari 
ewes were run alone with the Pusht-i-Kuh raui. Again he 
failed to tup them. Apparentlv the Pe.shaW' " jat-lail c,».)nc,- 
breed with the Pusht-i-Kuh broad-tail. On the other hand, tn». 
broad-tail Hashtnagari ewes lambed i)i due season to t he Pusht-i-Kuli 
ram. 

The cross-bred lambs throve well on Oie same i>ast'.ire.'' 
and toed as the local .sheep. Desspite their heavy fleece they bore i i:c 
great summer heat with as little distress as the [)un TTa.slituagaris 

Throughout the Pe.shawar District aiul in most of the lower 
valleys ct the North-West Frontier Piovince, it i.s h r less jn-otirabh- 
to breed for wool than mutton. 'Phe ’ road-t li' Hashtnagari is a 
mutton and milk breed. For manv yeais the Pesha war shepherds 
have bred Hashtnagaris to get early maturing lambs. For the 
reasons stated below the_\ strive to sell tiieir ram lambs in ilie (u'ty 
and cantonment market,s when they are four t<» five months old. 

(1) Pasture is scarce after the cl<‘ver is i.ff tlie lam! at the end of 
June. 

(2) Neighbour cultivators will not let sheep roam over the iann 
after the maize is sown in July. 

(3) Young rams must be separated from the ewes wdien they 
are four to five months old. 

(4) Few shepherds can aiTord to employ men to tend small 
flocks of rams. 

(5) There is a good demand in the local markets for ram lambs. 

For a period of three months after the lambs are nu'.rketeti gooil 

ewes yield from 16 to 20 ounces of milk a day. Some shepherds 
convert the milk to ghee ; rttliers send it to the city and cantonment 
shopkeepers to be mixed with cow’s milk. 

Before considWing the results of tests which were carried out at 
Tarnab, it is necessary to look at the parents of the cro.ss-bred 
sheep. 

At the age of four years the imported Pusht-i-Kuh ram weighed 
170 lb. His fleece, which was of a superior “ carpet-wool ” quality 
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weighed 6 lb. In Plate XIII (ftg. 2) he appears somewhat short in 
length of body and in life he actually was so. He has excellent 
constitution, but owing to the great weight of his tail he falls away 
too quickly at the rumy). 

The Hashtpagan ewe in Plate XIV (fig. 2) is a typical specimen 
of her breed. She is old, and as her lamb had been running 
with her for some ''-eeks, she is somewhat poor in condition. 

As the Hashtnagari rain (Plate XTV bg. 1) is only 1.5l months 
r,f age he i.s not fully developed. He weighs 108 lb. He lias .a good 
length of body and carries his tail well. Of his breed be is luit an 
average-good specimen. The following are seme of the rc.sult.« of 
1 he tests which were canie«l out at the station 

WelfiM for aqe. 



Afje 1 

luntlis 

1 Live 
weight 
lb. 

1. Pure HaxIiOia^'iiri ram lanih 

H 

f>!) 

The same 

i.-)J 

IU8 

i. 1 ’urIiI -i-Kuli X HaHhtnasari i-ain lamb 

1 

:ij 

Ul 

Tlu' samo 

14 

145 


The rams were brought up together. They received all their 
mother’s milk, but no grain ratic.n. They had liberal and varied 
grazing on the Vmnks of the Bara river, on stublde, and, on mo.st 
afternoons from March till .lime, on clover. They were liberallv 
treated but not hand-fed. 

The Puslit-i-Kuh x Hashtnagari ram has proved the better sheep 
in mo,st. respoids. At the pros<ent time, when he is only two years 
and seven months old, and has just been with his ewfes for four weeks, 
he w'cighs 196 lb., which is 26 lb. heavier than his pure Piisht-i-Kuh 
parent weighed at four years of age. He has greater length of 
body, better constitution and loins, and carries his tail higher than 
the importea Pasht-i-Kuh. 
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'Fhe Hashtnagari ram (Plate XIV, fig. 1) is common-place 
in appearance compared with the hantlsome, deep-fleeced cross-bre^l 
(Plate XV, fig. 1). Tills Hashtnagari is the ram lamb which w-as 
taken for a live and dead-weight test that- w'as carried out at the 
Peshaw'ar Cantonment abbotoir. The Pusht-i-Kuh x Ha,shtnagari 
which w'as slaughtered for comparison was not nearly the heavie.d lu 
the flock. He w^as chosen because he w'as not suitable for breeding, 
his hoofs being unsound. The rams were reared together, and 
received a grain ration for one month only before they were 
slaughtered. 

vP 

Live and dead-u'ei(}ht test. 


lireod 

Auo 

lUOIltllH 

I.ivo 

weight 

Ih. 

il’cr cent 
Oretwed f ilrcsMe*! 
weight 1 (leu<l to 
Ih. ! live 
! weight 

j IVII. 

; Ih. 

Offal 

Ih. 
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uffal to 
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Puro 

IK 

Ids 

»S 4C4 

s 

i:( 

11(08 

Pualit-i-Kuh X Uaslitiiapari 

1.'. 

i 

12!l 

' i 

9 

12 

|K-4(i 


The kidneys of both the carcases had little tat, but the butidier, 
who has dealt with the irontier breeds of slice}) for many years, 
explained that fat-tail shee}) rarely have much kidney fat, that the 
fat in this breed tends to be rle}K)sited in the tail. Tlie dressed tail 
of the Hashtnagari w'eighed 3| lb., and yielded 2 lb. 6 oz. lard : the 
tail of the cross-bred w^eighed 9 lb., and yielded 6 lb. 15 oz. lard. 
The mutton of the cross-bred w'as more tender and of a better 
quality than that of the. Hasditnagari. 

Tests in fattening sheep will be carried out at Tarnab Avhen 
cross-bred lambs f:an lie spared for t hese. Although the sh.epherds 
breerl for rauttfui, thev w'ould appreciate any improvement in the 
fleece which was not ac(‘ompanied by unthriftiness, loss of w^eight, or 
falling off in the quality of the mutton. The fleece of the four- 
shearling Pu.sht-i-Kuh ram at Tarnab weighed 6 lb. 'J'he average 
weight of a Hiishtnagsri ram’s fleece is 2 lb. A two-shearling Pusht- 
i-Kuh. X Hashtnagari ram’s fleece averages 5^ lb. in weight. 
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The samples of wool were submitted to the New Egerton 
Woollen MiUs Company, Dhariwal, in June 1920, and the follow'ing 
is a copy of the report which the manager kindly gave on the 
samples:— 

“ With reference to your No. 951 of 6-11th instant, and in 
continuation of ours of 19th, we have to say that the samples proved 
too small foi an exhaustive test. The following are the results 
obtained:— 


Fuahi-i-Kuh X Hashtnagari. 


Per cent 

Yellow unburry medium long .. 

. . 

.. 32- 10 

coftrso pf • • 

. . 

.. 69-20 

*» »* »» • • 

• • 

.. 8-64 

100-00 

Scouring loss . • 

•• 

.. 4-2 

Pure Pusht-i’Kuh 

Yellow unbiiriy medium long .. 

. • 

.. 29-70 

„ pp COftfSO ,, ■ • 

. . 

.. 63-47 

L. C!r.>y „ medium „ 


.. 3-96 

(irey „ coarse „ 

• * 

.. 12-87 

100-00 

Scouring loss 

•• 

.. 18-6 

Pure Hashtnagari. 

White unburry coarse short 

. • 

.. 100-00 

Sef)uring loss .. ... 

•• 

.. 13-8 


The Pusht-i-Kuh has markedly improved the Hashtnagari 
sheep at the Agricultural Station, but as the introduction of outside 
blood often produces greater vigour than either of the parents 
possesses, the improvement may in a large measure be dire to crossing. 
To gain permanent improvement it will be necessary to breed on 
true lines and select the sheep with care for some years. The 
Agricultural Station can distribute about 20 improved rams in a 
season, and as each of these may be expected to beget 20 sound 
rams a year, it might be thought that the Pusht-i-Kuh strain would 
be intrtxluccd to all the Hashtnagari flocks in a very short time. 
But the shepherds send their ram lambs to market when they are 
four to five months old, Each keeps one or two rams only for his 

i 
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own flock; no one breeds stud rams for sale. The shepherd who 
takes a good ram from the Agricultural Station will probably raise 
only one or two breeding rams from him. Whilst it is satisfactory 
to know that in this way only the best specimen of the improved 
type will be kept for breeding, it i.s di.sappointing that the holders 
of extensive areas ot land do not follow tlie example of those 
landlords in England who breed pedigree rams to improve the 
flocks of their tenants. 

Of the breeds which are most valued in South Africa for 
thriftinesc), early maturity and good quality of mutton, the Icng-wool 
Persian sheep holds a leading place. The Pusht-i-Kuh and the long- 
wool Persian (Plate XV, fig. 2) are <me and the same bi’eed of 
sheep (Plate XIII, fig. 2). 


Summary of roNCLu.sioN.s. 

The broad-tail Puslit-i-Kuh sheep closely reseinbles the 
Hashtnagari of the Peshawar Distri(d . 

The broad-tail Pu.sht-i-Kuh ram carmot breed with the fat-tail 
Peshawari ewe, but breed.s freely with the broad-tail Hashtnagari 
ewe. 

Marked improvement in the rate of maturity, in the live and 
the dead weight, in the quality and the weight of the fleece is gained 
by crossing the Hashtnagari breed of sheep with the Pusht-i-Kuh, 
but as the introduction of outside blood often ])r{iduces greater 
vigour than either of the parent breeds possesses, the improvement 
may in some measure be due to crossing. 

To fix the improvement which has been gained it will l)e 
necessary to breed and select the cross-bred sheep on true lines for 
some vears. 
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THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. * 

BY 

C. S. ORWIN, M.A. 

It is now about five and twenty years since research and 
educational work in agriculture began to be developed seriously 
in tliis country. Since that date a very great deal of effort has been 
expended in investigating the forces by which plant and animal 
life are controlled, and in bringing natural science to bear in every 
way upon the problems of food production. Work along these lines 
has been productive of most valuable results to the farmer; but at the 
same time the fact has been overlooked that,when all is said, farming 
is a business, and if it is to succeed as such it must be carried on 
with a clear regard for the economic forces which control the 
industry. So, whilst desiring nothing but the fullest recognition 
of work in the fields of natural science applied to the investigation 
of farming problems, I must express without any qualification 
the view that the equal importance of the study of these economic 
forces has never been adequately recognized. 

Educational and research work in agriculture which takes 
no accx)unt of the dominant importance of economics must always 
be ill-balanced and incomplete, for farming business requires for its 
proper control a consideration of human relationships, of markets, of 
transport, and of many other matters which should come within the 
purview of the economist, as well as, or even more than, a considera¬ 
tion of questions regarding the control of plant and animal growth 

• Abridged from the presidential address delivered to Section M (Agriculture) of the 
British Association at Edinburgh on September 12,1921. Reprinted from Koture, No. 2720. 
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with which the man of science, in the limited sense of the name, is 
concerned. Is'o one could wish to deny the need for the close and 
continual study of the soil and the means by which it can be made to 
produce more abundantly; no one could deny the need for 
research work in problen^a of animal and plant life. Bi.it the main 
concern of the farmer is to know not so much that which he can 
grow And how best to grow it as that which he can sell an<l how to sell 
it at a profit. Given the necessary capital and labour, conditions 
may be contrived under wliich any soil may be made to produce any 
crop ; but the wisdom or otherwise of embarking upon any particular 
form of production can be determined only by a study of economic 
forces. In Bedfordshire, for example, considerable areas of very 
moderate land are met with given up to a most intensive form of 
agriculture ; but land equally suitable for a similar form of farming 
may be met with in many other parts of the country which is 
producing not a tenth part of the value in food pnalucts nor 
employing a tenth part of the capital and labour, whilst at t he same 
time the systems under which it is farmed are fully just ilied by the 
results. 

The reason of the dieffrence, as doubtless everyone realizes, is 
that the land in the former case is so situated that it has access, in 
the first place, to supplies of organic manures on an abundant scale 
and at a cheap price, and, in the second place, to markets crying 
out for its produce, whilst one or both of these facilities are denietl 
to the other areas. In the Chilterns district of Oxfordshire farming 
a generation ago was mainly directed to the production of corn and 
meat, and nothing that has arisen out of the work of the investiga¬ 
tors along lines of natural science would have called for any radical 
changes in agricultural policy on these soils. But economic forces, 
inexorable in their effect, have brought about a revolution, and 
arable land previously under corn and sheep is now laid down to 
grass or occupied with fodder crops for the maintenance of the dairy 
herds which have replaced sheep throughout the area. Again, in 
the hill districts of England and Wales, there occur combes and 
valleys admirably adapted by soil and climate to the production of 
pptatoes, and the highlands of Devonshire and Somerset may be 
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cited in illustration. In these places, however, in the majority of 
oases, even though good markets may exist—Somerset, for example, 
imports potatoes—the lack of transport facilities makes it 
impossible for the farmers tf) produce anything which does not go 
to market on four legs. 

Coming last to the question of human relationships, we find that 
it is possible to organize much more intensive forms of agriculture 
than any of onr own, wJiich would be <au enormous advantage 
to a consuming nation hke Britain ; examples of such are to be met 
witli in varying degrees of intensity in many countries. The 
Cliincse, one reads, have increased production per unit area to an 
almost incredible extent, and in a lesser degree a similar state of 
affairs exists in parts of France and in Belgium (so often held up to us 
in this (Country as a model of productive capacity which we should 
strive to emulate). But in all these places the results are achieved 
only by a ])rotligal use of labour. The nation gains, no doubt, in 
the volume of produce available for its consumption, but the 
individual })rodacer, deprived under this .system of the opportunity 
to apply his manual effort in conjunctioir with an adequate amount 
of capital and land, is sacrificed to the consumer’s advantage, and is 
driven to spend himself, year in and year out, for a reward for his 
toil to which the British worker, w'ith so many alternative openings 
in more profitable direct ions available for him under our industrial 
system, would never for one moment submit. 

These few illustrations may serve to indicate the overriding 
importance of the economic factor in farming just as in any other 
business. It is a common experience in industr}'^ that many 
scientific and technical processes arc possible which are not 
profitable and it is in the light of the profit that they leave that 
all of them must be judged. 

Economic conditions are subject to continual change, and the 
variations may be both sudden and extreme. This makes it the 
more needful to be continually recording experience and to examine 
it for the facts that emerge from which to obtain guidance for 
future policy. Much information is required both for national and 
individual guidance. Of late years, for example, there has been 
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much advocacy of more intensive cultivation of the soil; it is 
said that by closer settlement and more intensive methods the 
production from the land could be much increased. On the other 
hand, there are those who advocate a development of extensive 
farming as being the only means by which to attract capital to the 
land and to pay the highest wage to the worker. Both sides to this 
controversy can and do produce evidence in support of their views, 
and some figures derived from a survey made by my colleague, 
Mr. J. Pryse Howell, will serve to illustrate both. The total area 
surveyed was 9,390 acres, divided into fifty-two farms of various 
sizes, and the region was selected by reason of the imiformity of the 
general conditions. All available data for each holding were 
colleclod, and after grouping the farms according to acreage the 
figures were thrown together and averaged for each group, with the 
following result:— 


Production per unit of land and per unit of labour from 
holdings of various sizes. 
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It will be noted that the conditions under which the farming is 
carried on in the various groups show no material differences a.s 
between one group and another, except in the matter of area. There 
is a tendency for rent to fall as the size of the holdings increases, but 
it is not pronounced, and in one case (Group IV) the percentage of 
grass land to arable land is considerably higher than in the rest; but 
considering the variations which must be expected in the condition 
prevailing over any area of fifteen square miles, it may be claimet 
that in respect of altitude, quality of land, and proportion of arabh 
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to grass, the holdings in these five groups are fairly comparable. 
Taking the results as they stand, the fact emerges that employment 
and production vary inversely with the size of the holdiiig, but that 
the production per man employed varies directly with the size of 
the holding. Thus, on one hand, the advocates of closer settlement 
and the intensive methods which must necessarily follow if men are 
to live by the cultivation of small areas of land would seem to be 
justified in that the results shown by the survey indicate the highest 
amount of employment and the ' greatest product-value in the 
smaller groups. On the other hand, the advocates of more 
extensive methods of farming can point to their justification in that 
it is clear that the efficiency of management is greatest in the larger 
groups if the standard of measurement be that of product-value per 
man employed. 

However, it is clear that either party is drawing conclusions 
from incomplete data. The efficiency of any farming system can be 
judged only l)y an examination of the extent to which all the factors 
of production are utilized and balanced under it. Each of the 
a8Sum]>tions made from the figures above ignores entirely the 
factor of capital. Land, labour, and capital are all required for 
produ(;tion, and the optimum system of farm management is that 
which utilizes all three together so as to secure the maximum result 
from each. If information were available as to the capital utilized 
in each of the five groups in tlie survey it might be found that in the 
smaller groups labour was being wastefully employed, and that an 
equal number of men working on a larger area of land wth more 
capital, in the form of macJiinery equipment, w'ould produce an 
equal product-value j)er unit of land with a higher rate of output per 
man employed. Equally it might be found that in the larger 
groups the use of more labour, or a reduction in the area of land, 
might produce the same product-value per man w'ith a higher rate of 
output per unit of land. Obvituisly there can be no absolute answer 
to the question of what constitutes the most economical unit of land 
for farm production. The quality of land in certain cases, and 
market, transport, and climatic conditions in many more, make it 
impossible to determine even within wide limits the size of the 
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holdings on which the principal factors of production can be 
employed with maximum effect. Within similar areas, however, 
and in limited districts, much work can and should be done by 
agricultural economists to collect evidence on this point for the 
information of all concerned with the administration of land. 

Another matter of the utmost importance to the farmer and to 
the public alike, and one which is crying out for investigation on a 
large scale, is the distribution and marketing of farm produce. 
Attention has been directed many times to the discrepancy between 
the price realized by the producer and the price paid by the consumer 
for the same article. In connection witli market-garden produce, for 
example, the Departmental Committee on the Settlement or 
Employment onthe Land of Discharged Sailors and Sohlicrs stated in 
their Report (Cd. 8182, 1916) that “ the disparity bet ween the retail 
prices paid for market-garden produce in the big towns and the small 
portion of those prices received by the growers is utterly intlefensible. 
It demonstrates a degree of economic waste which w'ould ruin any 
other industry.” No evidence w'as published by the Committee as 
to the facts upon which this conclusion was based, but a recent 
inquiry made by the Ministry of Agriculture into the prices 
prevailing at various stages in the distribution of vegetables in 
London may be quoted in confirmation of it. Figures w'ere collected 
to show the amount received by the producer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailers for various classes of everyday garden stuff, with 
results as shown below :— 


Producer's, wholesaler's and retailers'prices for market-garden producCt 

January 1921. 


Prodacer 
Wh(deiAler 
Retailed— 

(а) StellR and barrows 

(б) Suburban Rhops 

(e) SioteR and high-clasa ghopB 


CabbageH, 
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grade, 
IHjr doz. 

CabbageR, 
bottom 
grade, 
I>er doz. 

va>uu* 
tluweiH, 
top 
graefe, 
per doz. 

5. d. 

«. d. 

«. d. 


0 3 0 2j 3 U 

10 0 0 6 0 


S]>ruulR, TuriiipR, 
tup modiiiDi 

grade, grade, 

jier lH‘r 

2S lb. cwt. 


«. d. «. d. 

3 6 3 0 

6 0 


262060 14 0 

302680 14 0 

4 0 3 0 10 0 14 0 18 8 
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One has only to glance at the prevailing methods of distribution 
to realize their wastefulness. The street in which I live contains ten 
houses, and each day four milk-carts, three bakers’ carts, three 
grocers’ carts, and two butchers’ carts deliver food to them. Twelve 
men, horses, and carts, not to mention a host of errand-boys on foot 
and on cycles, to deliver food to ten families ? 

At the present time labour problems afford a useful example 
of the need for further investigation of the economic problems of 
agricu.lture. The labourer is often blamed for results which are due 
to the inefficiency of tlie farmer as a manager. When wages were 
low it may have been that the labourer was the cheapest machine, 
but in proportion as his remuneration approaches more nearly to the 
standard of reward in competing industries, so will the necessity for 
making his work more productive be intensified. The value of the 
output from the farm per man employed is not the only measure 
by which to gauge the efficiency of tlie management but is certainly 
one of primary importance. A man with a spade can dig an acre of 
land in about two weeks at a cost to-day of abouXt 410s.; a horseman 
ami a pair of horses can plough an acre in about a day and a half at a 
cost of about £1 15s.; a farm mechanic on a tractor can break up an 
acre in about a quarter of a day, and altliough in the absence of 
sufficient data the comparison cannot yet be completed by reference 
to the cost of motor ploughing, it is fairly safe to suggest that when 
all the factors are considered—speed, less dependence upon 
atmospheric and soil conditions, as well as actual cost—there will 
be a still further advantage to be derived by investing the manual 
worker with the control of mechanical power. Thus it may be 
that high labour costs to-day are due in many cases less to the 
inefficiency of labour and more to the inefficiency of management. 

In a recent issue of The Times an agricultural writer expressed 
the view that if the means existed for determining the proportion of 
the net returns of agriculture accruing to-day to labour, it would be 
found that labour was taking an excessive toll of farming results. 
This view is probably very generally held, and it affords a good 
example of the misconceptions w hich may and do arise in people’s 
mind s in the absence of exact information upon which to base their 
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assertions. This happens to be one of the questions which have 
been tlie subject of investigation at Oxford, though only on the small 
scale that the means at the disposal of the University have admitted. 
An investigation was made before the Avar of the distribution of the 
net returns of agriculture as between landlord, farmer, and labour. 
It was found that the proportions accruing to each of the three 
interests varied hardly at all, and that it would be safe to say that 20 
per cent, of the total was going to tlic landlord, 40 per cent, to the 
farmer, and 40 per cent, to labour before 1914. Taking the above 
proportions, and calling each of these sliares 100, the proportion of 
distribution between the three interests varied during the following 
six years as shown below :~ 

Distribution of the net returm from farming between lamllonl, farmer, 
and labour during the years 1913-14—19J9-20. 


Year 

Landlord 

Farmer 

labour 

I91S-14 (Standard) 

100 

1(H) 

l(K> 

1914-15 

97 

104 

99 

1915-16 

94 

108 

08 

1916-17 

91 

115 

94 

1917-18 

90 

HI 

99 

1918-19 

87 

115 

98 

1919-20 

89 

109 

102 


The figures are interesting in several ways. In the first place 
they seem to disprove the suggestion referred to above, that labour 
has been taking an undue share of the net returns from farming, for 
an examination of the figures in the “ labour ” column shows that 
until the institution of the Agricultural Wages Board in 1917 the 
tendency was in the direction of a sliglit but steady reduction in the 
proportion coming to the workers ; the effect of the Wages Board 
Orders was to steady this tendency and, ultimately, to bring labour 
back approximately to the position it occupied in 1913-14. If the 
figures could have been continued for another year it is likely that 
they would show a material increase in the workers’ share, but, 
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even so, it would be found that this increase had been achieved 
without reducing the farmer’s share below his pre-war proportion. 
In the second place, the figures confirm the experience of landowners 
in that the landlord has received no part of the increased prosperity 
of farming, whilst, as everyone knows, his expenses of maintenance 
have enormously increased. Brief!)', the situation is that, thanks to 
the Agricultural Wages Board (and its appointed members may take 
heart from the fact), the workers have been maintained in the same 
position as regards their share in the net returns as that in which 
they were before the war, whilst the farmer has received his share 
in the increase realized during the past few years, togetlier with that 
which would have gone to the landlord had the pre-war scale of 
distribution been maintained, llents and wages under normal 
conditions are slow to adjust themselves to changes in farming 
fortmie, and, except in a time of violent economic upheaval, it is 
right that this should be so, for if the landlord may be regarded as a 
debenture holder, and labour as a preference share-holder, then the 
farmer, as the ordinary or deferred share-holder, has to bear the 
brunt, and if he must take the kicks so also is he entitled to the 
half-pence. 

Turning now from problems in which either the nation generally 
or whole classes of the industry are concerned, it may be stated that 
there are many economic problems arising on the farm itself in the 
solution of which the individual farmer should be able to derive help 
from the economist. Some of these problems are so simple that 
their solution should be obvious, but the fact remains that waste 
in its most easily eliminatetl forms is constantly to be met with on 
the farm. The need for the study of the economic use of manual 
labour has already been referred to in another connection, but, 
granted that the balance between the employment of land, capital, 
and lal'our on any far»n has been established, cases are continually 
met with wdiere labour is being mismanaged. It Is a not uncommon 
practice at threshing-time to take the horsemen from their work to 
assist at threshing, and as this operation can be performed only in 
drj' weather, it may be assumed that the horses might usually be 
employed on threshing days. With manual labour costing about 
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7s. 6d. a day and horses about 5s. a day, tJie advantage of hiring casual 
labour for threshing, even at high rates of pay, will he obvious wiien 
it is remembered that the horseman whose horses are standing idle 
represents a daily cost for the manual work performetl by him of 
some 18s. On a Jfidland counties farm, where the maximum 
possible horse-hours in a certain w'eck in November last w'ere 238, ( he 
time actually w'orktHl by horses w^as fouiul to be eighty-seven, owing 
to threshing operations, and the w'astefulness of the labour-manage¬ 
ment in such a case is (d»vious. Again, ein])loyers in certain cases 
object to paying Saturday overtime to men willing to w'ork, Itecause 
overtime paymeids are at a higher rate than t hose for ordinary time, 
but they overlook eidirely the fact that the Agricullural Wages 
Board provides no overtime ])ayjneuts to the horses, and thus the 
cheapest horse-labour on the farm is that ])erformet.l on Saturday 
afternoon at overtime rates of pay to the horsemen. 

Everyone realizes, td course, the im])ortance of kee])iug horses 
busy, but 3iot everyone tldnks how' heavily the cost of manual labour 
is increased by idle horses. The maximum nundjcr of working days 
in a year is 312, a total obviously impossible of attainment in 
practice. Such records as are available,show that the days actually 
worked by horses on the farm will not usually exceed four lifths of 
the maximum. More time may be lost in summer than in winter, a 
fact not generally realized, an<l the ])criod of maximum unemploy¬ 
ment falls between haymaking aiu! harvest. The busy seasons arc, 
<»f course, the autumn and the spring, when the pre})aration of the 
ground for winter and spring corn is going actively forw^ard. In the 
year 1918 figures were collected to show the percentage, of days 
worked compare<l with “ possible days ” in eacli month on four 
farms distributed pretty evenly over England, and tlie results, 
tlirown togetlier, are as follows :— 

Percentage of days loorked to possible horse-days on fourfartns in 1918. 


January .. 


Per cent. 
.. 07 

July 


Per cent. 
.. 38 

Fobruaiy 


82 

AugUHt .. 

. . 

OS 

March .. 


77 

September 

. . 

78 

Ai>ril 

• • 

.. 74 

October 

. • 

80 

May 

• • 

70 

Novemlier 

. , 

67 

June 

• • 

C6 

December 

a. 

.. 64 
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Although the figures represent an average of four farms, it is 
noteworthy tliat the results on the individual holdings varied one 
from another hi degree only, and that the months of maximum and 
minimum enij'loymcnt were the same in every case. The loss of 
time is fai more serious than many people realize. The maximum 
possible horse-days in the year are 312, and the cost per day of the 
horse on the above four farms on this basis was 2s. Id., whereas, 
owing to the time lost, the cost on the basis of da 5 >^s worked was 
3.9. Id. Whilst some dillerence is inevitable, so great a discrepancy as 
these figures reveal can be avoided by skilful management, and one 
of the tests of the farmer’s efficiency is provided by an examination 
of the distribution of horse-labour throughout the year on his farm. 
His cropping and other work should be so contrived as to provide for 
the uniform ulilization of horse-labour month by month. Under 
skilful management the differences in the number of days worked by 
horses from year to year are extraordinarily slight. On .an East 
Midlands farm, employing twenty-three horses, f he days worked per 
horse during i he pas(. six years have been as follows :— 

War 1913-14 1914-15 191.5-10 1910-17 1917-18 1918-19 
Diiys worked iK-r horse .. 250-25 247 243 230 243 244-5 

It may be noted, in passing, that figures such as those given 
for the seasonal employment of horse-labour emphasize the need for 
a study of the place of the agricultural f ractor in farm management, 
for the busiest times of the year synchronise, more or less, with the 
seasons when the weather is more uncertain and sugge.st that the 
application of speedier mechunical power to field ojierations, in 
substitution for slower horse-power, would result in economic 
advantages in certain cases. 

In connection with the study of economics on the farm the 
question of agricultural costings naturally suggests itself. Farmers, 
as a class, are not accountants and much less are they cost 
accountants, but this has not deterred many of them from taking 
part in discussions of farming costs which have been going on in the 
Press and in the Food Controller’s offices for some time past, and 
the confusion of thought on the question of what cost of production 
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really is which these diBcmsiom have revealed is evidence of the 
need for study and education in costing processes. Few things 
can be of greater service to the farmer than scientific book-keeping 
carried out and interpreted with proper understanding, but few 
things can deceive him more than costing wrongly conducted or 
misinterpreted. 

Lastly, I want to urge, and particularly before a gathering 
such as this, the importance of agricultural economics in agricultural 
education. The fact is realized, no doubt, by many teachers, but 
until a sufficient body of data bearing on the study of farm 
management can be made available to them, it is impossible for 
them to give to the teaching of practical agriculture that solid 
economic basis which is fundamental, and the teacher is driven to 
include in his instruction much to which the economic test has 
never been applied and to exclude more for which no basis for 
teaching exists at all. Given the requisite body of information, it 
would not only be possible but also necessary to recast the whole 
foimdations upon which the teaching of practical agriculture rests. 



THE WORLD’S COTTON CROPS IN 1921 * 

YIELD NOT OVER SIXTY PER CENT. OF PRE-WAR TOTAL 
AND LITTLE PROBABILITY OP MARKED INCREASE 
THIS YEAR. 


BY 

Pbof. J. a. TODD. 

In view of the fact that, whether it be due to a reduced acreage 
or to the lowest average yield on record, the American crop in 1921 
is not likely to exceed 8,500,000 bales (including linters), which is 
the smallest crop recorded for 26 years, it becomes of special interest 
to enquire whether in any other part of the world there has been an 
increase of the supply to compensate for the loss in the American 
crop, or, on the other hand, whether the year’s crops throughout the 
world have followed the same tendency as in America. In the latter 
case it is important to know whether the causes of reduction are 
similar to those which have operated in America. 

Unreliable Indian statistics. 

Next to the American crop, the Indian cotton crop is the largest 
in the world, though a very bad second both in point of quantity 
and quality. Before the war the area under cotton in India 
was about 26,000,000 acres, and the total yield had more than once 
exceeded 6,000,000 bales of 400 lb. American newspapers recently 
published an estimate of the world’s crops for 1921, attributed to the 
Department of Agriculture, in which the Indian crop was given 
as 3,623,000 bales of 600 lb., compared with 2,846,000 ip 1920 


• Reprinted from Teettle WotU, 4tli Februwy 1922. 
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and 4,637,000 in 1919. As the two latter figures are obviously 
the equivalent in 500 lb. bales of the Indian Government’s estimates 
for the two previous years, the figures given for 1921 would lead one 
to suppose that the Indian Government’s estimate of the 1921 
crop was 4,529,000 bales of 400 lb. (It was actually 4,330,000 bales 
as of December 1.) 

As a matter of fact, however, the Indian Government’s ^nal 
estimate of the 1921 crop has not yet been published.* One of the 
difficulties of the statistical positioji in India is that the crop covers 
so wide a range of latitude, and therefore of climate, that the growing 
season varies enormously in different parts of the tsountry. The first 
forecast, which appears in August, deals only with those parts of 
India whose season corresponds roughly with that of America, 
and as a rule accounts for about 60 per cent, of the total area. ’Flie 
second and third forecasts cover parts of the later sowing districts 
in the South ; but it is not until the final forecast, which is not 
issued until February, that it becomes possible fo get any estimate 
of the total acreage planted throughout India, let alone of the crop 
expected therefrom. 

Unlikely to exceed last season’s total. 

On the assumption, however, that the area still to be reported 
on this year will show a similar tendency to that of the earlier 
districts, it may be calculatcHl at the present stage that the total area 
in India for 1921-22 will prove to be about 19,000,000 acres, as 
against the 1920 figure of 21,016,000. The 1921 mon.soon was 
better than average, and at first it looked as if there would be a 
bumper crop ; but later reports have been much less optimistic, 
and it would therefore be rash to count on final crop figures in 
excess of those of last year, namely, 3,556,000 bales of 400 lb. 

If the above calculation is correct, it will be seen that the 
reduction of acreage in India in 1921 was only about 10 per cent., 
which is less even than the revised figures for America. That, 


* The final cRtimato Hinoo iRHued «hows 18,485, (KHI acres under cotiton with a probable 
yield of 4,480,000 bales of 400 lb. each. [Editor, A.JJ.) 
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however, is to some extent natural, because as the sowing season 
in Southern India is in our autumn, prices in 1921 had risen sub¬ 
stantially in time to lead to a larger acreage being planted in these 
districts, than would have been the case if the low level of prices in 
February had been maintained throughout the summer. And 
it is worth noting that these southern districts, e.g., Madras, produce 
the largest proportion of what is called long staple cotton in India, 
though it only means cotton of about an inch in length. 

India cannot make up for shortage. 

This, however, emphasizes the fact that the bulk of the Indian 
crop is so short in staple that the actual amount of the crop really 
matters very little in the question of world statistics. That is 
specially true at the present juncture, because the American crop of 
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1921 contained, according to all reports, a larger percentage than 
usual of short and weak staple. Adding to this fact that much 
of the huge carrj'-over at the end of last season was also of 
poor staple, it is apparent that any addition that the Indian crop 
might make to the world’s supplies will be, on the whole, of the 
kind that is least wanted. The immediate shortage to-day is of 
good cotton of 1| inch staple and over, and of that Imlia produces 
none at all. 


Egypt’s reduced acreage and yield. 

It is therefore to Egypt that the world turns with most anxiety 
to know whether the conditions there have been any more 
favourable than in America; but the facts arc unfortunately quite 
the reverse. It would be hard to say whether the Egyptian crop 
or the American was the greater failure in 1921. On the first 
estimates there was little to choose between then’ as regards the 
acreage, for the legislation in Egypt restricting cotton to one-third 
of each holding resulted in a reduction of acreage of 39 ])er (ient. as 
against the 28'4 per cent, reduction which was shown by the 
American Government’s first estimate. 

The area figures in Eg)rpt are compiled by the officials of the 
Government Land Tax Department and judging by past experience 
there is no reason to believe that they are normally far from correct. 
It must be remembered that Egypt is a very small country from an 
agricultural point of view. Its total cultivable area is onl> about 
6,500,000 acres as against the 700,000 square miles ot the American 
Cotton Belt. Every holding, no matter how small, and over a 
million of them are less than an acre, is .separately recorded in the 
Survey Books, s(* that it is possible to achieve a degree of accuracy 
in crop statistics which is unattainable in America. 

The area in Egypt for 1921 then was 1,291,878 feddans, and 
upon this acreage, the Government estimate now indicates a crop of 
3,300,000 kantars (a kantar is approximately 100 lb. and a feddan, 
an acre), which would indicate an average yield of 266 lb. per acre 
against the recorded maximum of 680 lb. in 1897. The worst of 
it is that, as will be seen from the annexed diagram, this is nut a 
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new development, but merely the climax of a movement which 
has been going on more or less continuously for et least twenty 
years. 

An example op high yield. 

Incidentally, it may be pf)inted out that there is nothing inhe¬ 
rently improbable in the high figures of average yield quoted in the 
earlier years, because as a matter of fact such yields are easily 
equalled, either in individual cases in America, where the conditions 
are especially good, or in other countries like Brazil, where the 
normal conditions are superior to those in America. Again recent 
experience in Mesopotamia, where the conditions are more like 
those of Egypt than anywhere else, except perhaps Arizona, has 
shown conclusively that it is not difficult to get 500 lb. of lint per 
acre. In 1920 on an area of 80 acres near Bagdad, with native 
cultivators, most of wliom had never grown cotton before, under 
conditions of political disturbance which could hardly be better 
than those of actual warfare, and which certainly resulted in 
irregular and iiiadcquate irrigation, “ Webber ” cotton produced 
a yield of 1,250 lb. of seed cotton per acre, and it is probable that 
that figure will be exceeded in 1921. 

Chief causes of Egypt’s small yield. 

It is all the more disappointing, therefore, that Egypt, which we 
had alwa} s been acc-ustomed to regard as the finest cotton growing 
coxmtry in the world, shmdd have fallen on such evil days. The 
causes are unfortunately still to some extent a matter of controversy, 
but the chief of them may be enumerated as follows (1) Insect 
pests, especially pink bollworm; (2) lack of fertilizers, both 
natural and artificial ; (3) exce.ssive cultivation of cotton leading 
to alterations in crop rotations against the interest of good farming ; 
and (4) the state of the soil as regards the balance between irrigation 
and drainage. 

It is with regard to the degree of importance to be attached to 
this last cause, and the measures to be adopted to cure it, that the 
bulk of the controversy in Egypt since 1909 has arisen. It will 
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be seen from the diagram that the gradual fall of the‘ average yield 
had begun even before the completion in 1902 of the Assuan Dam, 
but it was not until some years later that the fact of the reduced 
yield per acre, which had been disguised by the increased total crop 
due to extended area, was generally realized ; indeed, it was not 
until the disastrous crop failure of 1909 that the matter was brought 
home to the public and became the burning question of the day. 
The theory was briefly that the continuous extension of irrigation 
facilities, without a corresponding improvement of the means of 
drainage, had resulted in producing, in certain parts of the Delta, 
a water-logged condition of the soil. 

The remedy was obviously twofold ; (a) to restrict the excessive 
flood irrigation, and (h) to improve the facilities for drainage. The 
first of these remedies was comparatively easily applied ; but the 
second involved very large engineering works, which only the weight 
of Lord Kitchener’s influence was able to put through, against not 
only technical opposition, but also financial difficulties. The war 
and the consequent removal of Lord Kitchener’.s driving power 
resulted in the suspension of these schemes before they were (!om- 
pleted ; and the huge pumping stations at the outfall of the main 
drains to the sea have never been taken in hand at all. 

Future op project very uncertain. 

In the meantime other controversies unfortunately arose, 
with regard to an entirely different, though related question, namely, 
the development of irrigation in the Sudan by the erection of a 
barrage on the Blue Nile, and the provision, by the erection of a 
storage reservoir on the White Nile, also in the Sudan, of a further 
reserve of water supply for Egypt. The result has been that partly 
due to these controversies, and partly to financial diflSculties and 
the impossibility of obtaining the necessary technical staff under the 
present political'conditioixs in Egypt, very little has been done since 
1914, and the condition of Egypt remains little better than it was 
before 1909. A new Advisory Committee has been appointed to 
go into the whole question, but nothing has yet been heard of their 
coming to any decision on the subject. In the meantime the 
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political unrest in Egypt makes it verj'^ uncertain whether, even 
if a scheme were agreed on, it could now be put through without 
delay. 

Pink bollworm has firm hold. 

On top of these very unsatisfactory conditions came the invasion 
by the pink bollworm, and this certainly contributed substantially 
to the further decrease of average yield, which seems to have been 
checked for a time after 1909. The pink bollworm first became 
.serious in Egypt about 1913, and the prompt measures which 
might have been taken to check its advance at the beginning were, 
unfortunately, prevented by the outbreak of war. The result 
i.-: tliat tlie pest has now taken a ver}*- firm hold on Egypt, and 
complete extermination is not to be expected. Even to keep 
it in check will require continuous and painstaking effort, any 
relaxation of wdiicli is likely to lead to a prompt increase of the 
damage. It seems probable that the half-hearted w'ay in which 
the cultivators went about the whole business of the crop this 
year, ow'ing to the low prices, contributed substantially to the 
damage this year. 

No MARKED INCREASE LIKELY IN EUYPT. 

'riiere is very little reason to liope for improvement in Egypt in 
the immediate future. It has been definitely announced that the 
restriction of acreage will be continued for at least two more years ; 
though those w'ho have experience of the country may express 
some doubt as to the effecti vene.'^.'* of the restriction, when prices show 
so marked an improvement as they do to-day compared with a year 
ago. Certainly the crop this year will not suffer from the lack 
of interest on the part of the growers which seems to have accounted 
for a good deal last year. It is, of course, impossible to estimate in 
advance the probable amount of damage that wifi be done by pink 
bollworm, because its fluctuations depend not only on natural 
causes, but also on the efficiency of the measures adopted against 
it. Finally the crop yield depends on climatic conditions during 
the year, and especially on the character of the flood. Itis impossible, 
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therefore, to say what the crop may be like this year; but 
although there is reason to hope that it will not be quite so bad as 
last year, it would be foolish to look for any increase which would 
materially reduce the appalling gap between the 3,300,000 kantars 
of last year and the record crop of 7,684,172 in 1913 ; we shall be 
lucky if we get half of that. 

Finally, there is the entirely unknown question of political 
conditions, which at present are threatening in the extreme. Indeed 
that is about the only hopeful factor in the situation. Just because 
the authorities are fully prepared for almost any eventuality, any 
serious outbreak of disorder in the country is so much the less likely. 
In any case, the fellah has a wonderful capacity fur attending to 
business when his livelihood is concerned, and conttning political 
diversions to those seasons of the year when his crops do not demand 
his attention. Very soon he will be in the thick of preparatii.n for 
this year’s crop, and it is to be hoped that before that j>erio(l is 
passed, some settlement may have been arrived at which wdll remove 
the possibility of any serious disturbance. 

No EARLY HOPE IN SUDAN. 

Great hopes have been entertained in recent years t hat Ihe 
Sudan might contribute materially to fill up the gap created by IIh; 
failure of the Egyptian crop ; but that hope, unfortunately, is 
not likely to be fulfilled in the near future. It is more t han probable 
that the Sudan may .some day become a great cotton country^ It 
contains many small areas suitable for cotton growing, and one 
very large district in the Gezira, lying between the Blue and White 
Niles, where probably' three million acres could ultimately be 
brought under cultivation, of which one-third would be available 
for cotton in rotation. But, as always in the Nile Valley, the 
whole scheme depends on irrigation, which in this case means the 
Blue Nile Dam. 'The enormous rise of construction costs,during 
•nd after the war, for a time gravely endangered the completion of 
this scheme ; and at the best it will he three years yet before it is 
completed. Even then, the main canal as at present designed 
will only be sufficient to irrigate about 300,000 feddans, of which 
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only one-thinl will be available for cotton ; and it will take some 
time to collect and train the necessary population to handle even 
that limited area. It is clear, therefore, that we cannot look to the 
Sudan, for some years to come at least, to contribute even as much 
as 500,000 kantars to the shortage of the Egyptian crop. 

Other African devf.lopment latent. 

The same i.>, unfortunately, the verdict with regard to all the 
other pioneer cotton growing areas which have within the last 
twenty years been tried in so many different sections of Africa, 
Noith, East, West and South. The British Cotton Growing Associa¬ 
tion, as well as the corresponding organizations of Germany, France, 
lialy, Belgium and Portugal, had, before the war, spent a great 
deal of energy, and a good deal of money, in trying out different 
districts all over the great Continent. Many of these had proved 
beyond doubt their p<»ssibilitics of success; but there were 
still numerous difficulties to be overcome, and conditions to be 
fulfilled, before that success could be translated into large 
quantities of cotton. Irrigation anti transport facilities, improved 
communications of all kinds, the training of native labour, and 
perhaps, above all, the ]»rovision of adequate marketing facilities, 
are difficulties which cannot be got over in a day. 

Most of the pioneer work had necessarily to be suspemled 
during the war; but since then the British Cotton Growing 
A.ssociation has been able to report substantial progress, which it 
is lioped w'ill now be continuous. The Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation has been set up by the British Government, endowed 
with a potential income of £150,000 a year, to be contributed 
two-thirds by the trade and one-third by the government; but 
owing to initial difficulties, the Corporation has hardly yet been 
able to do more than explore the field of its work. There is no good, 
therefore, in attempting to disguise the fact that the combined 
result of all these efforts, so far, hardly exceeds 100,000 bales per 
annum ; and it would only be raising false hopes to pretend that 
the day when Africa will contribute an additional million bales 
to the world’s supplies is not uncertain and far away. 
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China is cotton’s “ dark horse.” 

Turning to other parfs of the world, there are two impoHant 
areas which before the war were beginning to (^ontrif)ule 
substantially to the world’s supply, namely, f-hina and Tiussia. 
The former is still the dark horse of the world’s supply, for no 
information of any statistical value whatever is available with 
regard to the crop. At one time it was placed by a <iuasi-official 
source as high as 4,000.000 bales; but that was almost certainly 
an exaggeration, and the figure of about 2,000,000 which is now 
generally adoptefl is frankly guess work. In one week lately two 
estimates were published, both from official trade sources, which 
were as far apart as 1,868,000 and 3.082.000 hales. The l)ulk of the 
crop is of inferior staple, mostly about the length of the ordinary 
Indian ; audit mainly goe.s into domestic consumption for the 
wadding of garments, etc. 

Russian crop an unknown quantity. 

The Russian crop was a much more hopeful prop( sition, and 
before the war had substantial!}'’ exceeded 1,000,000 bales ])er 
annum; but it was founded on a quicksand, because the wlnde 
area in Turkestan, lying on the southern borders of Asiatic Russia, 
and in Transcaucasia between the Black Sea and the Caspiaii, was 
largely dependent on other parts of Russia for its food supply, 
which was brought south over long distances by rail. With the 
collapse of all government in Russia, and the consequent severance 
of these detached areas from communication with the outside world, 
it became necessary for them to grow their own food supplies, and 
that means the virtual cessation of cotton growing. The result is 
that the amount of the crop now is quite unknown, but it probably 
does not amount to 250,000 bales. Nor will it be possible to restore 
it to anything like its pre-war figures a^ long as Russia is in its 
present disorganized condition. 

Causes of Mexican crop restriction. 

In the American Continent (North and South) outside of the 
United States, there are many areas which could and should grow 
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cotton, bn L from which hitherto the world has drawn a very small 
proportion of its total supply. There is no doubt that Mexico 
could grow a very much larger crop than it does, for it possesses 
almost every variely of climate and soil s\iitable for cotton growing, 
under eith i irrigation or rainfall conditions. But whatever increase 
of the supply might liave come from Mexico during the war years 
has been completely nullified by the political unrest from which the 
country has suffered, and there is no evidence that the immediate 
future is likely to show differer.t results. Mexico, also, seems to be 
peculiarly favoured by insect pests, as the United States knows 
to its cost, and altogether it would be idle to hope for any material 
assistance from that quarter in the near future. 

WoxDKUFtn. p<),s.siniLnTp;s ix Br.\zil. 

Ill South America, however, one country alone, Brazil, could, if 
properly developed, increase its crop to such an extent as almost of 
itself to meet anv deficiency in the world’s supplies and of almost 
any class of cotton. 'I he International Cotton Federation recently 
despatidied a sjiecial mission to inquire into the whole position in 
Brazil, and their report ivill shortly be available. From what is 
known of their views, it is clear that Brazil possesses conditions of 
climate and varieties of soil which make it almost ideal for cotton 
growing ; and it is hard to understand how a country so enormous 
in area and so favourably placed has in the past failed to produce 
more than the 500,000 bales which is believed to be its record output. 
The statistics are of course none loo reliable, especially as in the 
South (Sao Paulo, etc.) so much of the crop goes direct to the local 
mills. But the one thing abundantly clear is that Brazil cannot 
only grow large quantities of good American cotton, but has also 
districts in the North which are actually producing long staple 
cotton that, with ordinary care in ginning and handling, might equal 
Egyptian. In fact there is considerable ground for the speculation 
that Brazil itself is at least one of the original homes of the group of 
cottons to which both Egyptian and Sea Island belong. 

But the most astonishing feature of the conditions in Brazil 
is the almost incredible yields per acre, which can quite easily be 
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secured even under present conditions, and these are certainly not 
ideal as regards the care taken of the crop in any essential respect, 
(..9., seed selection and the maintenance of a pure seed supply. 
Yields of well over a bale an acre are clearly substantiated ; and if 
only the system of handling the crop coidd be revolutionized - 
“ improved ” seems to be too miUl a word -there seems to be no 
reason why Brazil should not become the greatest cotton growing 
country in the world. 

A POSSIBLE SOURCE OP LONG STAPLES. 

For the present, it may be dotibtful wliether if would be profit¬ 
able to undertake the reforms which would be necessary to secure 
the development of the southern areas ; but with the coming 
scarcity of Egj'jitian cotton it seems highly probable that the world 
will be forced to have resort to those sj'ocially favoured areas in the 
North of Brazil, where large quantities of excellent long stajile cotton 
could be grown. The problem bristles with difficulties, of which an 
inadequate labour supply is one, but they arc no worse than are 
being faced to-day in every other country including America itself. 
At any rate it seems that, for a given expenditure of money, energy 
and time (and the last will probably be the most important of the 
three), Brazil at present offers the best prospect for an immediate 
return, in the form of a substanti.al addition to the world's sujiply of 
good cotton. 

The mention of Sea Island recalls tlie disastrous position with 
regard to the world’s supplies of that grade of cott(m. Since 1918 
the main portion of the supply, the Florida and (Georgia crop, has 
dwindled to vanishing point. The output of tlie very best grades of 
the real “ Islands ” cotton in the Charleston district lias sunk to a 
few hundre<l bales ; and even tlie West Indian cr(»p, wliich is now 
practically the sole remaining world’s supply of cotton of 8ea Island 
quality, has suffered very .severely during the w'ar, mainly f»wing 
to the competition of sugar. Yet so extraordinary has been the 
position created by the abnormal conditions since the armistice, 
that the existing stock has apparently been more than sufficient 
to meet the demand, and prices have fallen almost worse relatively 
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than those of other grades of cotton. The explanation apparently 
is that during the war the belligerent Governments had comman¬ 
deered practically the whole of the supply for aeroplane and balloon 
cloth purposes, and, as a result of can(;ellatiou of contracts after the 
armistice, the trade was left with a stock in hand sufficient to cover 
normal requirements for, it was said, at least two years. But since 
then the consumption has been going on at a rate which, in America 
alone (there are no separate statistics of Sea Island consumption 
elsewhere) amounted for a time to as much as the whole year’s 
crop in a month. 

Small supply and high prices probable. 

Looking to the future there is simply no possibility in sight 
<ff an increased sn])])ly of 8ea Island. 'I’lie West Indian crop never 
aim unted to more than about 7,500 bales of 400 lb. ; during the war 
it sank below 5,000 and in the future it may be even less, because 
the pink bolhvonn has apparently secured a good hold in the Islands. 
So the fact must be faced that the world’s future supply of Sea 
Island cotton will be infinitesimally small, unless the price rises 
high enough to make it worth w'hile to extenil its cultivation in the 
West Indies, and also in other small areas, of which many are 
probably available throughout the Pacific. 

At the same time, it is prolwble that part of the American crop 
could be restored if it were profitable to adopt the methods now 
known for dealing with the boll weevil by calcium arsenate poisoning. 
These methods, however, involve considerable expense, especially 
in the form of labour; and their adoption is entirely a matter of 
economics. If the price of the crop is sufficiently high, they will be 
undertaken; not otherwise. It is possible again that earlier 
maturing varieties of Sea Island may be produced, which would 
give a feasible crop even under boll weevil conditions ; but attempts 
along these lines will have to encounter the whole weight of the 
traditional belief that early maturity and long staple are opposite 
factors, 

Witlx all that could be done in these directions, however, it is 
certain that the supply of Sea Island for some time to come will 
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be extremely small compared with pre-war figures, and it seems 
inevitable that prices should rise to such a level as will restrict the 
consumption to the limits of the small supply available. There 
should, therefore, be a good time coming for the few surviving 
growers of extra long staple cotton, and this should react in favour 
of the very highest grades of Egyptian cotton, both in Eg}'pt and 
elsewhere. 

A SIXTY PER CENT, WORLD CROP. 

To sum up, it is clear that nowhere in the world has there been 
a satisfactory cotton crop in 1921. On the contrary, the world’s 
crops for that year will almost certainly prove to have been less than 
00 per cent, of the pre-war figures. And before the war there 
were some people who spoke of a coming world’s shortage of cotton. 
What will things be like next season, it the 1922 crops are only a 
little better than those of 1921 ? 



RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. * 


IV. 

BY 

R. f. PUNNETT, F.R.S., 

Projemif of (icoolm, of Cambridge. 

In the. previovs jrticks of this scries, pithlished in the September 
and November (1921) issues of the Journal, Professor Pannett dealt 
with the coal colours in cattle and the crossing of polled with horned 
cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian inheritance. In the 
Jamiary (1922) issue of the Journal a description was given of 
the experiments undertaken with poultry and rabbits which were 
designed to investigate the inheritance of weight and coat patterns. 

One of tlie most striking points of difference between the 
higher animals and ])lant8 is tliat in the former the sexes are separate, 
while the latter are most often hermaphrodite. Associated with 
the bisexual mode of reproduction are peculiar features of heredity 
which have formed the subject of active investigation in recent 
years. As the result of much work in different parts of the world, 
the tangle of sex and its dependent characters is gradually being 
unravelled. In the first place we recognize sex itself as being 
inherited on Mendelian lines. Speaking generally, one of the 
features of sex-heredity is that the two sexes are produced in equal 
numbers. Male and female gi ve males and females in like proportion, 
and it will be remembered that recessive and impure dominant 
give rece.ssives and impure dominants in like proportion. Hence 
the conception that one sex is recessive and the other an impure 

* Beprioted ffom Tht Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, XXVIII, No. 4, July 19^1, 
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dominant. The pure dominant can never arise, for male cannot be 
fertilized by male, nor female by female. Then comes the question, 
which sex is to be regarded as recessive, and which the impure 
dominant—which is the sex that produces germ-cells all of the 
same sex, and which the one that protluces equal numbers of two 
kinds of germ-cells differing in their sex-determining properties ? 
Experience has showm that there is no general rule for all animals. 
In man the male produces two kinds of sperms, but in the case of 
poultry it is the hen that produces two kinds of eggs ; on the other 
hand, women and cocks agree in that each produces only one kind 
of germ-cell in respect of sex-detern)ination. In rna.i tJie two kinds, 
of speiTU decide the sex of the child ; i/i the fow'l the two kinds ot 
egg determine whether there shall liatch <nit a cocikerel chick or a 
pullet. 

Earlier experiment.s, (ionducted in Cambridge, had revealed 
the existence ot a peculiar form of inhoritauce to which the name 
sex-linked heredity was given. The nature of this may be illustrated 
by a case of the sort which was investigated on the University Farm. 
In discussing the Hamburgh-Sebright cross used for the weight 
experiments we stated that the Hamburgh was a gold pencilled, 
and the Sebright a silver. These colours wwe deliberately chosen 
there was some evidence that gold and silver formed an alternative 
pair, and that the case was one of sex-linked heredity. The 
experimental work showed that, this w'as so. Silver behaves as a 
simple dominant to gold, but in the hen the transmi.ssion of the 
factor for silver is sex-linked. The silver hen, no matter how bred, 
is never pure for the silver factor ; half of her eggs arc “ silver ” 
and half are “ gold.” Moreover she transmits the silver factor to 
her raale-prcKlucing eggs, and the gold to her female-producing ones. 
If we denote silver by and gold by s, and maleness and femaleness 
by M ana F, respectively, then the constit ution of the silver hen is 
MFSs. Such a hen forms two kinds of eggs only, viz-., those bearing 
malenesi and silver (MS), and those bearing femaleness and geld 
(Fs ); and they are formed in equal numbers. This is at once 
apparent when she is mated with a gold male, MMs»-. All of the 
sperms of such a cockerel are of the same kind in respect of these 
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factors, viz., Ms. The male eggs cf the silver hen (MS) when 
fertilized by the sperm of the gold cockerel (Ms) give birds of the 
constitution MMSs, i.e., silver males. The female eggs of the 
silver hen (Fs) when similarly fertilized give birds of the 
constitution MFsa, i.e., gold females. We have bred a great 
number of birds from the mating of silver hen and geld cockerel, 
and have never met an exception to the rule that the cockerels all 
come silver, and the pullets all gold. 

This peendiar sex-linked type of inheritance is found in several 
other characters in poultry. It was demonstrated in America to 
hold good for the character of barred plumage such as is found in 
Plymouth Rocks. Barring is dominant to self black, but the 
barred hen is never pure for the barred factor. 8he transmits 
barring to her sons and black to her daughters. When mated with a 
black cockerel she gives only barred cockerels and black pullets. 
This observation w'o have been able to confirm in the course of our 
experiments. 

As has already been ])ointe(.l out beb»re^ sex-liidved inheritance 
may 'j)rove to be of economic importance for the ])oultry breeder. 
(Jolds and silvei-s can be distinguished in the downs of the newly 
hatched chicks. By mating hens belonging to the silver class 
with cockerels belonging to the gold chass, it is possible to tell the 
sexes apart with certuinty immediately they hatch, and this is also 
true when barred hens are mated with black cockerels. By mak'ng 
use of suitable crosses the breeder of poultry for egg production can 
be sure of rearing nothing but pidlets i lirough the earlier and more 
costly stages. Tf the method were more generally followeri, the 
poxdtry population <d these islands would tonsist of a far higher 
proportion of the more valuable hen, and a markedly higher total 
production of eggs for the same expenditure of feed and labour. 

During the course of our w’ork xve have kept a number of pure 
breeds, and we have also made many crosses between them. A 
point that has impressed us greatly is the superiority of the first- 
cross birds as compared wdth the pure breeds. Under the same 

’ EunnoU, K. C. The Enriy Elimination of Surplus Cockerels, . tour , of the Bd . of Agric 
Eebmary 1910, p. 1310. 
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conditions the hatching power has been distinctly better, the chicks 
have been stronger, and mortality among them has been markedly 
less than for the pure-breed birds. The results have often been so 
striking that we feel it would be to the interest of utility poultry 
breeders if more extended trials could be undertaken. Carefully 
devised experiments of this kind might also be expected to throw 
light upon some of the vexed problems associated with in-breeding 
and cross-breeding. 

Our investigations into sex-linked heredity have served to 
confirm and extend the earlier work at Cambridge where the 
phenomenon was first discovered : and we shoidd state that even 
ampler confirmation has been provided by other workers, iiotably 
in the United States. It is a phenomenon of great importance to the 
breeder, for it undoubtedly plays a large part in the heredity of 
animals with bisexual reproduction. Moreover, the understanding 
of it may prove to be of high economic value. Professor Pearl in 
America has published an account of some experiments which 
suggest that high fecundity in poultry is transmitted on these lines. 
The highe.st grade of laying hen owes thjs qiiality to the possession 
of a definite laying factor. But she is never pure for this factor, 
and, as it is sex-linked in heredity, she transmits it only to her sons. 
The high-grade layers therefore must get this factor from their 
father, and the high prices paid to-day for the sons of hens with a 
high egg record is evidence that the enlightened breeder is already 
taking advantage of Pearl’s experimental work. There is evidence 
too that some factor leading to increased milk yield in cattle is 
transmitted on the same lines. Here, however, sex-linked trans¬ 
mission is by the bull, not by the cow. For cattle, like men, are 
mammals, and it is probably the male in mammals that produces 
two kinds of sperm differing in their sex-determining properties, 
while the female produces only one kind of ovum. The bull may 
transmit something to his daughters that he does not transmit to 
his sons. 

The Cambridge work has also included another series of 
experiments dealing with a character of which the transmission is 
closely wrapped up with that of sex. la certain breeds of poultry 
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the cock is feathered like the hen. He lacks the long hackles of the 
neck and saddle, and the curved tail sickles of the normal male, 
their place.s being taken by feathers such as are normally found in 
hens. This feature of henny feathering in the cockerel is found in 
Sebright Bantams. Campines, Henry Game, and occasionally also in 
other breeds such as the Hamburghs (Plate XVI, fig. Al). In our 
experiments the character was introduced by means of the Sebright 
Bantam. We found that henny feathering was dependent xipon a 
definite factor, and that heimy feathering in the cock is dominant to 
normal feathering. In its first plumage the henny cock may be 
intermediate between henny and normal feathering, but when this 
is the (uise he takes on the henny plumage at his first moult. Either 
sex in henny breeds can transmit the henny factor. From a bird 
of a pure henny breed, whether cock or hen, crossed with a bird ef a 
normal breed, all the cocks produced are henny. The hens, however, 
are like normal hens in ajxpearance, nor is it possible to distinguish 
hens wliich tran.smit henny feathering to fheir sons from those that 
do not. The interesting point then arises as to how we are to regard 
normal breeds where the hens are hen-feathered and the cocks are 
cock-feathered. .4 marketl step towards the solution of this problem 
was made by Pezard in France, and Goodalc in America. Both 
these observers found that complete removal of the ovary, a very 
difficult operation, led to the castrated hen assuming cock-like 
]fiumage at the moult. 'I’he obvious infeiencc is that the normal 
lien is ])otentially cock-plumaged, but that she forms a substance in 
the ovary which circulates in the blood, inhi])iting the development 
of cock plumage, and rendering her henny. Further, since we can 
attribute henny feathering in the cock to a definite factor, we are 
led to suppose that the hen of normal breeds also carrie.s this factor, 
though she transmits it. only to her daughters, and they again only 
to their daughters. Interesting support of this ^view is derived 
from the results of castrating henny cocks. It is well known that 
castration of normal cocks has no marked effect, and that the 
plumage of the capon is similar to that of the uncastrated bird. 
Castration of the henny cock, however, results in the bird assuming 
the normal cock plumage at the moult. This was first demonstrated 
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by Morgan and Goodale in America, and baa since been confirmed 
by Dr. F. H. A. Marshall in Cambridge. Plate XVI, fig. B shows 
the skins of a benny cock, and of a castrated benny cock which, 
after moulting, assumed the plumage of a normal Brown Leghorn. 
Before castration this bird closely resembled the henny cock shown 
in Plate XVI, fig. Bl. 

We must suppose that in the henny cock, as in the hen, the 
henny type of feathering is due to some substance circulating in the 
blood, inhibiting the production of normal male feathering. 
Moreover, this substance must be produced by the genital gland in 
the henny cock as in the hen. It may be produced by a testis as 
well as by an ovary. The hen is not hen-feathered in virtue of her 
femaleness, but because she has received from her mother a definite 
factor which she transmits only to her daughters in the sex-linked 
way. At some time or other in the liLstory of the fowl this factor 
went, as it were, astray, and entered into a male-producing egg ; 
though how this came about we do lut at present know. When, 
however, the dislocation happened it became possible to take 
advantage of it, and to build it up as a breed character. It is well 
known that the henny Sebright Bantams owe this peculiarity to a 
casual henny bantam cock that Sir John Sebright noticed about a 
century ago. Whatever may be the economic outcome, it is 
evident that the analysis of such cases as that of the henny cock is 
giving us a clearer insight into the problem of secondary sexual 
characters, which can never be neglected by the breeder.* 

A few words may be said of some experiment^ undertaken in 
order to investigate the characters of egg-colour and broodiness in 
poultry*. That we were unable to work out these characters in the 
way that we desired is due to circumstances brought about by the 
War. When they were planned there was a fair prospect of funds 
being found for the extension of the work necessary to complete 


* A full account of this ease will be found in the following paper: —Oouetic Studies in 
Poultry. Ill—Hen-feathered oooka, by R. C. Punnett and the late P. O. Bailey. Journal of 
OentHet, XI, 1921. 

* Genetic Studies in Poultry. II—Inheritanee of Egg-colour and Broodiaess, by R. C. 
Punnett and the late P. 0. Bailey. Journal o] Otn^io*, X. 1920. 
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it. War difficulties, however, forced us eventually to abandon the 
work before it was finished, and since the Armistice the funds 
available for this kind of research have not been sufficient to justify 
us in undertaking fresh experiments on these lines. Such results 
as we managed to obtain are not without interest, especially in view 
of the economic importance of the characters investigated. We 
began in the usual way, crossing birds of a brown-egg broody strain 
with birds of a white-egg non-broody strain. For the former we 
selected the Blank Laugshan, and for the latter the Brown Leghorn 
and the Gold Pencilled Hamburgh. In respect of egg-colour the 
first-cross hens were intermediate, though the tinted eggs they 
laid approximated more to the lighter than the darker kind of the 
parental breeds. In the F., generation nearly 120 birds were tested 
and great variation was found. Some laid white eggs, a few laid 
dark eggs resembling those of the Langshan, while the great majority 
laid tinted eggs. The grades of tint varied from nearly white up to 
full brown. For a given hen the grade was fairly constant, 
though it varied somewhat with the season, especially in the case of 
those birds laying the more deeply tinted eggs. 

Ie its broad outlines the case was not unlike the weight case in 
poultry ; viz., an intermediate Fi generation of fair imiformity 
and an Fo generation showing a full range of variation, between 
and including the two parental forms (Text-figure). It is probable 
that here also we are dealing with several factors, each of which 
influences the tint of the egg; and our experiments have shown 
further that such factors are transmitted by the cock as well as by 
the hen. There is evidence also of the existence of a factor which 
inhibits pigmentation of the shell, and this factor would appear to be 
linked with the factor for black down. F, birds from the Langshan 
and Browm Leghorn cross all have the dominant black down of the 
Langshan. In F, the brown-striped down of the Leghorn reappears 
in a quarter of the chicks. Our testing results showed that the 
layers of white and nearly white eggs were relatively much more 
numerous among the pullets that hatch black in down than among 
those that hatched brown. This peculiar linking of charactera, 
though ffimiliar to plant breeders, has not often been met with among 
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the higher animals. Probably this is because relatively little work 
has yet been done with birds and mammals. It is likely that, as 
our knowledge increases, these cases of linkage between characters 
will become more plentiful and it is not improbable that some of 
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The'distribution of egg-colour nmong the ])ullet.s of an ]■'. i.’i'iieration of Langshan X Hamburgh. 'I 
indicate the grades of tint from white (1) to brown (11). 


them may turn out to liave an economic value. For if a visible 
character, sucli as colour or pattern, were linked with such a 
character as higher milk yield, or more sneculent mutton, breeding 
for the.se latter characters would be greatly facilitated. 

Of our investigations into broodiness we can say little more than 
that they have shown the character to be a complex one. Hens 
vary greatly in this respect. Some go fully broody each year; 
others go broody occasionally and for a few days only; and al! 
intermediate grades exist. Nevertheless our experience afford; 
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grounds for supposing that the character can be analysed and 
expressed in terms of definite factors, though it is clear that the 
experimental work demanded would be both long and tedious. 
For in broodiness, as in egg-colour, the case is complicated by 
the circumstances that the factors are carried and transmitted by 
the ccck, though he neither goes broody nor lays eggs. And the 
cock can only be analysed by mating him with hens of known 
constitution, and testing the nature, of his female progeny- which 
takes time. 

Incidentally our experiments elicited a fact of some interest to 
poultry keepers. It is well known that the typically non-broody 
races lay wdiite eggs, while the races that lay brown eggs belong to 
the broody se(di<m. It has been held that broodiness is necessarily 
correlated with the bnnni egg, and that it is not possible to establish 
a non-broody })r()W'n-egg race. Onr experiments do not bear tnis 
out. it is true that the brow'u egg may be correlated with 
broodiness ; nevei theless, the linkage between the factors concerned, 
if it exists, is not coinphte, for we succeeded m combining the full 
brt>wn egg witli the uou-broody character. We do not doubt 
therefore that, by working on the right lines, a non-broody race 
laying brown eggs could be established. 

As a by-product of the above investigation we obtained data 
on the inheritance of leg-feathering. For the Langshan is a breed 
with feathered leg.s, w'hile the Leghorns and the Hamburghs are 
clean shanketi. Our own data, taken in conjuncticn with those 
collected by otlier ebservers, have served to shoAV that at any rate 
tvvo factors are conccrneil in connection with this character. As 
witli w'eight and egg-coloiir, the factors produce a cumulative 
efiect, and a continuous series is to be found ranging from 
excessive development in birds pure for both factors, to absence of 
leg-feathering W'here neitlier factor is present. ^ For a detailed 
discussion, how'ever, the rcatler niav l>e referred to the original 
paper.i We have ixieutioned the case because it affords another 

* Genetic Studies iu lV)ultry. I—Iidierilnneo of Los-feathcriug, by R. C. Puunett ftnd 
the lute P. G. Bailey. Journal of Geneticn, VII, 1018. 
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example of what, at first sight, appears to be blended inheritance, 
though here again, as in the cases previously described, analysis 
has shown that the apparent blending is probably due to the 
cumulative effect of several definite factors. 

Lastly, we may mention that in the course of our work we have 
gathered much information that is likely to prove of value for 
specific purposes. Our experiments with rabbits, for example, 
though designed primarily to study the inheritance of weight and 
certain patterns, have been used, as far as possible, to analyse the 
factors upon which the colour of the coat depends. In connection 
with the establishment of the natural rabbit fur industry, 
which is beginning to make progress, the information has already 
been of service to the utility Ineeder ; nor can it be doubted that, 
as our knowledge extends, it will prove of greater value in the future. 

But after all the main object of the Cambridge work is the 
elucidation of the principles that underlie the phenomena of heredity. 
Once these have been revealed by research the application can be 
left to those who will derive profit from it. Of one thing, however, 
we feel sure, and that is that the breeder who masters the conceptions 
implied in the factorial theory of heredity will not only find in them a 
sure guide to practice, but will derive greater pleasure in the exercise 
of his craft as he sees fact after fact relating themselves to one 
another, and falling into place in a definite and orderly scheme. 




EFFECT OF CASTOR CAKE MANURING ON CHARI 
(ANDROPOQON SORQHUM VAR. VULQARE). 

Chari, like other fodder crops, is beginning to be very profitable 
to the cultivator in the neighbcurhoc*d of large towns where the 
growing demand for green fodder has greatly increased their price* 
The writer of these lines was trying to introduce an improved method 
of cultivation for imported varieties of sugarcane in his village 
Ajudhiapur about six miles from Lahore when it stmck him to 
observe the e5ect of castor miiiiure on the growth of chari 

For the cultivation of sugarcane the quantity of castor cake 
recommended to be used per acre is 46 maunds. Rut as chari 
ordinarily grows well without the help of concentrated manure it 
was thought fit to use only 20 maunds of cake. For the purpose of 
this experiment one gkomaon ( 5/6 of an acre) of land was set aside 
and 20 maunds of castor cake was used along with the usual 
quantity of farmyard manure. Another gkomaon was set aside 
for the cultivation of cMri to which only farmyard manure was 
applied. 

Chari was sown about the middle of Jime in the field to which 
only farmyard manure had been applied, and in the field in which 
castor cake had been used in addition to farmyard manure it was 
sown towards the end of the month. The quantity of seed used for 
the two fields was the same, 6 seers to a hand ( 1/9 of an acre). The 
results obtained in the two cases were very surprising. 

Chari grown in the field with castor cake attained its full 
height about the 20th of August, the average height of the field 
being 18'6 ft. It began to fructify very rapidly in the first week 

( 307 ) 
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of September. The average circumference of the stem was 2 4 
inches, and the yield per ghomaon amouutetl to 605 maunds. 
Whereas in the other case the plants did not attain their full 
height till the middle of Se})teml)er and Iwjgan to show signs of 
fructification only towards the end of the month. The av'orage 
height of the plant in f hi.s <;ase wa.s only 6 ft. and the average 
circumference ot the stem not more than 1 '2 iiwdie-s. The yield ot 
the ghomaon in this ease amountefl to onl}. 320 iiunmds. 'Ihi.s 
wa.s compareti with tJie yield of other fields cultiv'ated l>y the tenants, 
and it was found that 320 maimils was aix)Ut the maximum fur 
orctinary cultivation, the average yield for a gt>od crop of chari 
being only about 275 maunds per ghomaon. [.'Vn.wo Kumar. J 

* 

4c etc 

A CASE OF PLANT SURGERY. 

There is a gigantic Baobab tree (.-fdansonfa digitaia) aX Bijapur 
probably more than 300 yearn old. Since the time of Alii 
Adilshah, offenders sentencetl to death were executed on this tree 
{Bijapur Gazetteer). For this reason the tree is still known as the 
“ Execution Tree.” 

The tree has a very thick stem with a girth (»f 49 ft. at 3 ft., 
50 ft. at 6 ft. and 58 ft. at 10 ft. from the ground, where it divklc-s 
into 3 huge bramdies. It covtirs an area of | acre. Thus it presents 
a huge appearance and attracts the notice of every passer-by. 

Being old, this tree was naturally attacked badly by rot and 
also the main tnmk near the base, where there was a hole, and tiic 
whole of the heart of the tree had disappeared. 

Being afraid of losing the tree, the District Judge applied to the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay for its 
rejuvenation. I was depute<l from the Agricultural Department for 
the work. 

Encouraged by the succ^essful results of similar work done on 
Casuarina and other trees in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Gardens, 
Kirkee, I proceeded to Bijapur and examined the tree. In the 
base, a conical-shaped hollow was found of the dimension-s of 
15 ft. X 9 ft. X17 ft. The following operations were made during the Isf 
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week of Se])! ember 1920. The hole was filled in with rubble and mud 
and concreted over. TJie affected parts were first cutout and it was 
found that the i>>(, was due to the grubs of a large beetle. Hundreds 
of these gru^' weu. cut out ot the tree. As soon as the wound edges 
were cut down to sound wood, the \vf>und was tarred over and 
then filled in .ith v oncrete. All the other parts which showed 
signs ot attack or susceptibility to it u'ithin a short time were 
tarred over, and all places where water was likely to lodge filled in 
with concrete. 

Tlie District Judge was pleased to remark in his letter addressed 
to the writer as follows ; 

“ The result has been a most workman like job, and the 
tree this year, though a famine year, at once reacted by producing 
a far fiiier foliage tl’.an was noticeable llie year before. The 
whole job has been satisfactorily done and had attracted a large 
crowd who liad never seen such a singical operation on the tree 
before.” 

Within my knowh'dgo tliis kind of operation has proved 
sucees.sful on the following trees in the Deccan : (1) Gumga pinmtta 

and (2) Casmrina emiisetifolia. 

I recommend tins t reatmeni with confidezice to the attention of 
those wlio have an interest in saving their old mango and other 
trees. [L. B. Kulkarni.] 

THE SUCCESSFUL COTTON PICKER. 

The cotton industry, in which human labour has played the 
important rf*le for tlie 4,000 or more years that cotton has been 
picked by hand, promises to become revolutionized ]>y the advent 
of an electrically operated picker, which has recently been perfected 
and placed in practical operation on a plantation at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in the heart of the northern cotton belt. 

This new electric device makes it possible for a person to gather 
from 400 to 700 pounds of cotton a day, as compared with 70 to 160 
by hand. And by so doing it promises to solve the greatest problem 
of the cotton grower, that of being able to harvest all the cotton he 
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plants and to do so during the limited period in the fall before the 
rains and frosts damage the plants and greatly lessen the value of 
the crop. 

It seems odd, yet is a fact, that any cotton grower can raise 
about three times as much cotton as his hired help can pick. Unlike 
the harvest of corn, wheat and other crops, where a machine cuts 
down the stalks and makes but one trip over the field for a harvest, 
there are three distinct crops to the cotton plant. This means a 
harvest penod of two months or more and thus eliminates the 
floating labour element and makes each plantation owner entirely 
dependent upon his own help to pick cotton. Outsiders cannot he 
interested because of the slow and tedious nature of the work which 
brings such small returns and has alway.s been the task of the 
negro. 



Close-up view of the Stuekciibor)^ cotton picker and the trautor that carries it. 

This is but one feature of this twentieth century picker. Other 
points in its favour are not to be overlooked. Thus, it will result 
in cotton being picked when ripe, thus improving the grade two or 
three times and adding $ 10 or more to the value of a bale. By 
hand, but half the cotton of the South is being picked on time 
before it has deteriorated in value because of weather elements. 
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This latest attempt to replace hand picking may be called 
the life work of L. C. Stuckenborg, of Memphis, Tenn. He admits 
that he received his real inspiration leading np to the perfection of 
the present machine, when watching a cow which had broken down 
the gates and wandered into his cotton fields. Cows will eat cotton 
for the seeds embedded in the fibre ; and as this cow went from 
plant to plant, he noted the ease with which the cotton was removed 
from the bolls by the animal’s rough tongue. 

After experiments extending over 14 years he perfected two 
revolving brushes encased in a metal frame about the size of a man’s 
double fist. The. brushes were made to revolve inwardly, thus 
creating a comb-like movement, and when these were placed against 
the cotton, pulled it free from the bolls without collecting any part 
of the boll or leaves of the plant. Then, haA’ing solved the plan for 
removing the cotton, he adopted the much tried suction idea for 
carrying the cotton to the receptacle to receive it. A flexible tube 
connecting with a bag on the machine did the trick. 

Each machine carries a complete electric power plant. The 
tractor engine furnishes sufficient electric power to operate the 
eight motore required to run the machine. The brushes in the 
leads are driven by a flexible drive-shaft about three feet long, 
which is connected to a small motor suspended about half way down 
the suction tube. After the cotton completes its trip through the 
tube and just before it drops into the bag, it is given a cleaning by 
fanning, another motor operating the blower as well as providing 
suction power. 

There are four picking tubes to a machine, each with its pair of 
motors. Supported overhead by a balance arrangement, the 
pickers are suspended with such lightness and flexibility that even a 
child could shift them about with ease. The machine as it passes 
through the field can pick eight rows. The negro—and several 
have been tried on the machine—finds no trouble in using it; 
and in checking up his work it has been found that where he 
formerly picked 100 pounds by hand he has, with only a few 
days’ training, been picking 400 pounds by machine. \Scitntijui 
American, March 1922.] 
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PINK BOLLWORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The authorities in charge of the pink bollworm control work in 
Texas and Louisiana plan to make a trial of the efficacy of a two-year 
non-cotton period as a means of exterminating the pest in Cameron 
Parish, Louisiana, in an isolated district where fields have been 
kept absolutely clean of cotton for two years. Tt is proposed to 
plant this district, or areas in it, with cotton in the coming season, 
in order to tee wliether or not pink bollworm will appear there. 
It this cotton is attacked by pink bollworm it will have to be 
concluded that a two-yeixr non-c(!tton period is not enough, unless it 
can be shown that the insect has been able to make use of other plants 
than cotton for its maintenance. 

The resxdts of tliis trial will be of great interest and impoHance, 
since it will provide an answer to the question as to whether it is 
necessary to maintain a non-(;ottou peri(Hl longer then two years 
in a campaign for exterminatit)U of the pink lK»ll.-.(»rni. In the 
United States, the cotton growers arc com])ensated by f Jovemmeixt 
if they are forbidden by law to gir.w cotton, provided it can be shown 
that no other crop of equal value Ciin be substituted lor c(4ton. If is 
very important, therefore, that definite information sli*^)uld be had 
as to the length of time for which d is necessary to piohibif cotton 
grov’ing in order to acliievc the required results. 

In 1916, when cotton seed from Mexico was allowed to enter 
Texas for cnishing at the oil mills, fhe oil mills at Dallas 
received seme 15 car loads of this seed. I'he seed was promptly 
cru.shed and no infestation of cotton fields resulted. Now, however, 
the pink bollworm is reported to have been discovered iix cotton 
fields in Ellis County, which is just to the south of Dallas 
County. 

Ellis Coxmty is said to be tlic largc.st cotlon-producmg comity 
in Texas, the cotton crop amounting to much as 1,60,000 bales 
per year. Infomiation is wanting as to the area actually infested, 
and as to the prospect of the pest being eradiciated from this 
district. 

The pink bollworm (Pectimphora [Gelechia] gossypiella) is 
now recorded as occurring in the Island of Porto Rico. It is 
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understootl that the distribution of the insect in the island 
is general, but that the infestation is of fairly recent origin. 
[Agricultural News, XX, No. 612.] 

*% 

COTTON RESEARCH. 

1’hRough the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following .abstracts tor publication :— 

Cotton cultivation in (^lombia. 

The production of cotton has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. The cotton grow'n in Boyaca appears to be indigenous 
to the district. It is grown by the peasants in small patches often 
with .admixture of other crops and. though little or no preparation 
is given to the soil, tlie cotton produced is generally of good quality. 
Two kinds of Boyaca seed-cotton have been examined. Both were 
of good quality but one had a dark colour and would meet with 
only a limited demand. Tlie i ther had a good colour and would 
be readily saleable. [Hull. Imj). Institute, 1921, 19, 18-20.] 

Cotton cultivation in Cambodia. 

Two types of long staple cotton, cultivated on the red lands 
of Cambodia, have been te,sted. In one case the cotton was 
clean, w'hite, of wof.lly appearance and rather coarser and 
more brittle than American fibre. Its average staple length was 
26-26 nun. The second cotton h.as an average staple length of 
23-26 mm. and was slightly yellow in tint. The tests were carried 
out on an industrial scale and proved completely satisfactory. 
These cottons give yarns comparable with those obtained from 
American cotton but their use is limited to the production of 
coarser counts. It is recommended that, by selection .and 
crossing, finer Cambodian cottons suitable for the produc¬ 
tion of fine counts should be cultivated. [L'lnd. Text., 1922, 

37,10.] 
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Physical characteristics of cotton plant. 

Correlations are determined for — (a) number of base limbs 
with number of fruiting branches, number of bolls per plant, and 
height of plant; (6) number of fruiting branches with height of 
plant and number of bolls per plant; (c) length of fruiting period 
with other characters, including length of lint and percentage cf 
lint, weight of boll, and weight of seed ; {d) weight of seed and 
weight of boll; (<?} percentage of lint and weight per boll. {Exf. 
Sta. Record, 1920, 43, 530 ; from Arkansas Sta. Bull. 169 (1920), 
3-16. E. A. Hodson.J 

Resistance of cotton plant to alkali. 

A series of soil analyses illustrating the resistance ot certain 
crops, including cotton, to alkali under field conditions are reported. 
In general, O'l per cent, seems to be the limiting amount of black 
alkali for these crops. Later observations show good cotton 
produced on soil containing 0‘4 per cent, soluble salts with a low 
chloride content, stunted and unprofitable cotton on soils containing 
0*4 to 0 6 per cent, soluble salts with Oi to 0'3 per cent, chlorides, and 
total destruction of the crop on soils containing upward of 0’6 per 
cent, soluble salts of which one-half or more was chlcridcs. [Exp. 
St. Record, 1920, 43, 724 ; 1921, 44, 519 —from Arizona Sta. Rpt., 
1918, 342-345; 1919, 408, 409. C. N. Gatlin.] 

Effect of cotton wax on strength. 

The author reports that the experiments of the Cotton 
Research Co. have shown that the removal of w'ax increases the 
strength of cotton yarn by 16 —20 per cent., the yarns being tested 
under the same conditions of humidity. This is probably due to 
increase of friction. On the other hand, removal of the wax is likely 
to reduce the weaving properties of the yarn. There is also a relation 
between the amount of wax and the percentage of short fibre in a 
sample of cotton. Consequently, many of the theories of the action 
of the wax may have to be revised by paying more attention to the 
short fibre. [Text, World, 1921, 60, 3601. C, E. Mead.] 
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We are indebted to the Secretary, India© Central Cotton 
Committee, for the following abstracts 

Stbess strain curves op various yarns, by G. F. New, 
B.So., Linen Industry Research Association. {Jour. Text. Ind., 
XIII, 2, Trans.) 

A description of a method for determining the stress strain 
curve®, of various yarns which was applied to flax, wool, hemp, 
ramie, worsted viscose and cotton yarns. 

From the character of the terminations of the curves a theory 
as to the mechanism of yarn fractures is developed. It is suggested 
that in the case of cotton-yarn fracture, the slipping of the 
component filires is a prominent feature, while in flax, ramie and 
hemp, the breakdown of the bundle of fibres is the chief cause of 
severance. 

Representative ‘‘ Hysteresis ” curves from a linen and a cotton 
yarn are given and discussed. From a practical point of view it is 
considered that these curves should give some indication of the 
probable reaction of the warp to the forces applied to it in the 
loom. 

Elastic properties op yarn, by J. A. Matthew, M.Sc., 
A.R.C.S. (Jour. Text. Inst., XIII, 2.) 

The paper describes a testing machine for the carrying out of 
accurate work in the elasticity of yarns. The results are largely 
preliminary and of a qualitative nature and a further quantitative 
examination of “ Hysteresis ” diagrams is promised. 

Measurement of breaking stresses, extensibilities and 
elasticities op single fibres op cotton, etc., by T. Barratt, 
D.Sc., of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. Laboratories. {Jour. 
Text. Inst. XIII, 1, Trans.) 

A description of an accurate method of determining the stress- 
strain diagram of cotton and similar fibres, the pull being applied by 
a solenoid and thus not only measurable and controllable but applied 
gradually and without jerks. The tensile strength of (Egyptian) 
cotton fibre is stated to be 2 4 x 10» dynes per sq. cm. as 
compared to 16 x 10® dynes per sq. cm. for steel. The elasticity 
of (Egyptian) cotton fibre is given as 0*8 x 10*^ C.G.S, units 
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as compared to 5 x 10" C.G.8. units for quartz and 12 x 10" 
imits for cast iron. 

The chemical constituents of raw cotton, by Dr. R. 6. 
Faroher and Dr. J. C. Withers, of the British Cotton Industry 
Research Association. {Jonr. Text, /mf., XIII, 1, Trans.) 

This paper gives an excellent resume of work from 1829 onwards 
on the chemical constitution of cotton and is accompanied l>y an 
excellent lithography. Little is known yet of the effect of the minor 
constituents of raw cotton in spinning and manufacture. It is 
generally agreed that the ivaxes bcc-ome soft ami semi-liquid at 
spinning room temperature, thus allowing the [iiopcr working of the 
cotton, and that after spinning the wax sets and cements the fibres. 
Knecht has shown that Egyptian cotton deprived of its waxes 
spins badly. 

The Regularity of single yarns and its relation to 
tensile strength and twist, by Dr. A. E. Oxley. {Jour. 
Text. Inst., XIII, Trans., 3rd March, 1922.) 

The paper des(;ribe.s method for ph()t()gra])hing continuously 
any length of yarn under high magnification, a dot ailed series of 
tensile strength tests of three-inch lengths. The effect of added 
and diminished test on the strength of yarns is then di-scussed and 
the author proceeds to an analysis of the results obtained in relation 
to the mechanism of the mule and ring frame. 

The methods used and the results obtained are not onlv of 
interest to sjiiuiiers and wx>avers but to all who are concerned in the 
interpretation of spinning tests. 

♦ 

* # 

COTTON-GROWING PROSPECTS IN CEYLON. 

Some time ago Mr. B. Horfieburgh, then Government Agent of 
the Northern Province, drew the attention of the Director of 

t 

Agriculture t(> the existence in the Mannar District of what 
appeared to be “ black cotton soil.” The Director sent samples 
of the soil to the Government Agricult ural Chemist for analysis 
and report, and ordered the divisional agricultural officer to 
report upon cotton-growing prospects in the area. 
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The reports of the two officers show that the “ black cotton 
soil,” which covers some 16 square miles, is equal to the cotton soil 
of the Madras Presidency, and the lesser cotton soils of America, 
that the place is free from malarial fever during the greater part 
of the year, that the average annual rainfall of about 40 inches, 
chiefly registered between October and December, is favourable for 
cotton-growing, that motor tractors might be employed to trim 
the land, that cattle might be raised with advantage to work the 
land for crops in general and that the water supply is satisfactory, 
there being five small tanks, two of which are now used for paddy 
cultivation. Against these advantages have to be set the very 
unsatisfactoiy road conditions to Mankulam, the nearest railway 
station, which is some 14| miles away. This might, however, be 
remedied by laying trolly or gerial-tramway lines to transport 
produce. The local labour supply is meagre, so that labour would 
have to be introduced, and the possibilities of damage to crops 
by pests and by wild animals must be taken into account. 

It is estimated that working 10,000 acres on a two-year 
rotation basis, or laying out half the whole area under cotton at a 
time, 1,500,000 lb. of cotton could be obtained from each crop. 

The divisional agricultural officer of the Southern Division 
planted during the Christmas rainy period 10 acres at Kiula and 50 
acres at Ambalantota, with Cambodia, Egyptian, American, Upland, 
Sea Island, and Indian cotton. Upon the result of these experiments 
will depend the extension of the cotton-growing area in the 
Tangalla and Hambantota districts. 

Some Indian and Cambodia cotton seed was distributed among 
villagers in the Southern Agricultural Division some time ago. The 
Ceylon Government has in hahd Ks. 5,000 to purchase the resulting 
crop of seed-cotton at a fixed price of 20c. per lb. [TAe Times 
Trade SufflefnerU, 4th March, 1922.] 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


We deeply regret to have to record the death cvl 
Mr. R. C. T. Petty, B.A., Assistant Agricultural Bacterio¬ 
logist, Piisa, which occurred on 15th March, 1922. The 
late Mr. Petty joined the Indian Agricultural Service 
in November 1921, and was 26 years old at the time of 
his death. We offer our heart-felt sympathy with his 
parents. 


Mr. W. a. Davis, B.Sc,, A.C.O.L, Indigo Research Chemist, 
Pusa, is granted privilege leave for 13 days from 11th April, 1922, 
and is also granted permission to terminate his engagement with 
the Government of India on the expiry of such leave. 

* 

■fc * 

Mr. Wynne Sayer, B.A., Secretar)'’, Sugar Bureau, Pusa, 
has been granted combined leave for eight months from 23rd March, 
1922, Rao Saheb Kasanji D. Naik, M.A., officiating. 

* 

* * 

Dr. J. Sen, M.A., Supernumerary Agricultural Chemist, 
Pusa, was on leave for one month and nine days from 4th March, 
1922. 

The degree of Doctor of Science (Aberdeen University) has 
been conferred on Mr. G. P. Hector, Economic f Botanist to the 
Government of Bengal. 
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Col. a. Smith, M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Bengal Veterinary 
College, and Veterinary Adviser to the Government of Bengal, has 
been allowed leave for five months combined with the annual 
vacation. 

* 

* * 

Mr. V. G. Gokhale, L.Ag., has been confirmed in the 
appointment of Deputy Director of Agriculture, Konkan, with 
effect from the 5th Septem])or, 1915, on which date the lien of 
Mr. V. H. Naik was removed. 

* 

* * 

Mr. E. S.‘ FARimoTHER, M.R.C.V.S., on return from leave, has 
been appt)inted Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Bombay. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Saadat-ul-lah Khan, Probationary Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Madras, was on leave on half average pay for three 
weeks from 5th April, 1922. 

* 

* * 

Mr. R. C. Wood, M.A., Principal, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore, is permitted to take employment under the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation. 

^ (fe 

Dr. R. V. Norris, Government Agricultural Chemist, Madras, 
has been appointed to act as Principal, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore, in addition to his own duties, until further orders. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. D. G. Munro, Assistant to the Principal, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, has been appointed to act as Superintendent, 
Central Farm, Coimbatore, until further orders. • 

**• 

Mr. D. a. D. Aitchison, M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Madras 
Veterinary College, has been granted leave for four months in 
continuation of the college vacation. 
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Dr. H. M. Leake, on completion of special duty for cotton work 
at Cawnpore, has resumed charge of his duties as Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces. 


*% 


Mr. G. Clarke, A.C.G.L, on being relieved of the duties of 
the Director of Agriculture, has reverted as Agricultural Chemist 
to Govermnent, United Provinces. 


4 > 

• 


Mr. W. N. Harvey, Deputy Director of Agriculture. North- 
Eastern Circle, United Provinces, has been granted combined leave 
for one year, five months and six days, Dr. T. M. Singli, .Vssistant 
Agricultural Chemist, officiating. 


< 1 ^ 

* * 


Dr. a. E. Parr, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Western 
Circle, United Provinces, has been granted combinetl leave for six 
months, Rai Sahib Ganga Prasad officiating. 


* 

* « 


The eight months’ combined leave granted to Mr. B. H. 
Wilsdon, B.A., Agricultural Chemist to Government, Punjab, has 
been extended by furlough for six months. 




Sardar Sahib Kharak Singh, Maulvi Fateh-ud-din and 
Cbaudhuri Mahomed Abdullah, of the Punjab Agricultural Service, 
have been promoted to the Indian Agricultural Service. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 


Lt.-Col, G. K. Walker, C.I.E., O.B.E., Principal of the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, has been granted combined leave for 
four months and eighteen days, Mr. W. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., 
officiating. 


**• 


Mr. T. F. Quirke, M.R.C.V.S. (Pimjab), and Mr. J. S. Garewal, 
M.B.C.V.8. (N.W.F.P.), have been confirmed in the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department. 
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On his reversion from deputation to the Kapurthala State, 
Mr. D. R. Sethi, M.A., B.Sc,, has been posted as Deputy Direct(jr of 
Agriculture, Orissa. 

* ♦ 

Mr. S. K. Basu, M.A., Assistant Professor of Mycology, has 
been appointed to act as Economic Botanist, Bihar and Orissa. 

♦ * 

Mr. G. C. Suerraru, B.A., Professor of Agriculture, Sabour, 
has been appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture, Patna 
Circle, Bihar and Orissa. 

* 

* * 

Mr. N. S. McGowan, B.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Biiagalpur Circle, Bihar and Oris.sa, has been appointed Professor 
of Agriculture, Sabour. 

* 

* * 

Mr. D. Quinlan, M.B.C.V.S., Director of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa, has been granted a further extension 
of furlough on medical certificate for two months. 

**♦ 

Mr. a. G. Birt, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam, 
has been granted combined leave lor nine months and 26 days. 

* 

* * 

Mr. L. Barthakur lias been appointed Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Assam Valley, and posted to Jorhat. 
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The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United Provin¬ 
ces, IndU.-By H. Martin Leake, M.A., Sc.l)., F.L.S., 

Director of Agriculture, United Provinces. (Cambridge: 

W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd.) Price, 15iS. net. 

So rarely doOvS an agriculturist write on the economic aspect 
of his subject or attempt to treat of “ fundamentals ” that 
Dr. Martin Leake’s book on that account alone deserves to be 
widely read. 

As an introduction to the subject of rural economics the book 
is admirable both from its wide outlook and simpli(;ity of treatment, 
and it is hoped that its publication at an opportune moment, whei\ 
the subject is attracting considerable attention, will assist towanls 
a more intelligent view of the present position of agriculture in 
India and the directions in which improvement is more likely to be 
effected. 

The opening chapters consist of a general historical sketch of 
the early stages of agriculture, its development in response to the 
demands of an ever-increasing population, and the effects upon it 
of various external influences, more especially that of the improve¬ 
ment of communications. In Part II—the basis of agricultural 
practice—a short account is given of the more important conditions— 
controllable and the reverse—affecting plants and crops, of limiting 
factors and diseases, all of which play an important part in deter¬ 
mining the character of the agriculture of different localities. 
Part III contains a short discussion on the fundamental conceptions 
of wealth and value, supply and demand, ownership of land, labour 
and capital. The latter part of the book deals with rural develop¬ 
ment in which the author for the sake of convenience divides 
the subject into thej development of agricultural practice and 
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tignoultural economics and finishes with a short chapter on the 
economic aspotit of cattle in which the views expressed appear to 
be particularly sound. The problem of the cattle in the United 
Provinces, as in other parts of India, is bound up intimately with 
that of fodder production, and in the closely settled districts the 
only real hope of any great advance on existing conditions lies in 
the improvement of the irrigation water supply. Egypt is quoted 
as a country in which the question has been settled by the growing 
of catch crops made po-ssible through irrigation. The author, 
however, expresses doubt that in the eastern parts of his province 
the sub-division of holdings has gone too far to make even 
irrigation a solution to the problem. 

The above brief sketch of the contents of the book gives a 
very inadequate idea of its real value as a thoughtful contribution 
to the subject. As stated in the text, India is a country in which 
the development of agriculture can be studied in all the stages of 
its growth. The author, however, does not fail to convey the 
impression, intentionally or otherwise, that the most urgent problems 
or at least the most pressing evils exist in the more advanced stages 
of the development of the community and are the results chiefly 
of over-population. These evils are undue sub-division of holdings, 
rack renting and usury which have gradually transformed the 
cultivator from a state of independence to one of practical serfdom 
from which no purely agricultural improvement can rescue him. 
The cure lies in co-operative organization, but it is again doubtful 
whether voluntary co-operation can proceed very far with an 
illiterate population. 

The improvement of primary education would thus appear to 
be a fundamental condition to real agricultural improvement. 

[S. M.] 

*♦* 

Bird Friends and Foes of the Farmer.— By P. Susainathan, 

F. E. S. {Madras Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 81, 

Ulus.). Price, R. l-fi- 

Mr. P. Susainathan has for many years devoted a good deal of 
his time to the observation of bird life, and 1 strongly recommend 
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in intdligent perusal of this Bnlletiii to all officers of tlie agricultural 
section. It is unnecessary to emphasize the extent to which birds 
affect all those engaged in farming : but apart from their importance 
to the agriculturist in this respect they are of absorbing interest 
in themselves. We all need recreation of some kind, and from 
personal experience I can guarantee many pleasant and interesting 
hours to those who take up the study of birds and their ways. Those 
whose work carries them out into the districts should have many 
opportunities for noting nesting and feeding habits and the many 
other activities of birds, and all such observations made of birds in 
their natural surroimdinga are of value. The observer must, 
however, be certain of the bird whose ways he is noting ; this 
Bulletin will enable him to do so, [E. B.] 

* 

* * 

The Extension of Cotton Cultivation in Tanganyika Territory.—By 

Major Hastings Horne. (Empire Cotton Growing Corpora¬ 
tion.) 

This is a report on a tour taken in November 1920—July 1921, 
and reviews the possibilities of cotton growing in Tanganyika. It is, 
stated that the Morogoro-Kilossa area which is served by the Central 
Railway could be expected to yield 20,000 bales at an early date. 
This tract has already pro<luced cotton which has been favourably 
reported on in Manchester. The Lake Basin area is also promising. 

The coastal belt has the advantages of easy transport and 
excellent soil, but a sparse population and the prevalence of malaria 
are drawbacks. 

Irrigation from rivers and streems is feasible in many parts of 
the Morogoro-Kilossa area. 

It is estimated that 7,600 bales were produced in 1921 but that 
this is only a srpall fraction of what could be expected with active 
encouragement, an adequate agricultural department and some 
assistance in marketing. An appendix gives some interesting 
results from some of the (pre-war) German experimental farms. 
Both Egyptian and American varieties did well, Nyasaland upland 
bei^ the best yielder. 
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It is stated that Morogoco territory already possesses ah 
excellent cotton of its own, of the American Upland type but with 
staple li-' to Ij' and even longer. It seems probable that the 
improvement of this cotton now irregular in staple by selection is all 
that is nect^sary. Importation of seed is deprecated on account of 
the risk of introducing pests from which the country seems at present 
singularly free. [B. C. B.] 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

To 

The Editop., 

Tlie AgrimUvml Jomml of India. 

Snt, 

A cable has just come to hand regarding an address given 
before the Royal Society ot Arto on the “ Economic Advantages 
of Indian Timber.” This i^ just an example of the good work 
wliich the Royal Society is doing in England. 

The following information may Iw interesting to those ol your 
readers not alreadv Fellows of the Societv. 

The Society was founded in 1754, and incor})orated by Royal 
Charter in 1874, for “ The Encouragement of the Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce of the country, by bestowing rewards for such 
productions, inventiom, or improvements as tend to the employment 
of the poor, to the increase cf trade, and to the riches and honour 
of the kingdom; and for meritorious works of the various 
departments oi the Fine Arts ; for Discoveries, Inventions and 
Improvements in Agriculture, Chemistry, Mechanics, Manufactures, 
and other useful Arts ; for application of such natural and artificial 
products, whether Home, Colonial, or Foreign growth and 
manufacture, as may appear likely to afford fre^ih objects of 
industry, and to increase the trade of the realm by extending 
the sphere of British commerce; and generally to assist in the 
advancement, development, and practical application in every 
department of science in ccnnection with the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce of this country.” In 1908, the Society was granted 
the privilege of adding “ Royal ” to ito title. 
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I have been asked by the Secretary to forward a leaflet giving 
details of the Society’s work to those who are interested. I shall be 
happy to do this on application. 


Grand Hotel, 
Calcutta. 


Yours faithfully, 

W. T. Day, 

Hon. Press Secretary. 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


1. Heredity, by the late L. Doncaster, Sc.D., F.R.S. Third 

Edition, Revised. Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature. (Cambridge University Press.) Price, 4s. net. 

2. English Farming, Past and Present, by the Right Hon’ble 

Lord Ernie (Rowland E. Prothero). Third Edition. 
(London: Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.) Price, 12s. 6d. 

3. Mendelism, by Reginald C. Punnett, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

4. Strasburger’s Text-book of Botany. Fifth English Edition. 

Revised with the fourteenth German Edition, by W. H. Lang. 
With 833 Illustrations. (London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 
Price, 31s. 6d. net. 

6. Mathematics for Students of Agriculture, by Samuel E. Rasor. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) Price, IGs. net. 

6. The Manufacture of Chemical Manures, by J. Fritsch. Second 
English Edition. (London: Scott, Greenwood & Sou.) 
Price, 15s. net. 

The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue• 

Memoir. 

1. Correlation of Colour Characters in Rice, by G. P. Hector, M.A., 

B.Sc. (Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 7.) Price R. 1-4 or 

Is. sd. 

BvUetins, 

2. The Weevil Fauna of South India with special reference to 

species of Economic Importance, by T. V. Ramakrishna 
Ayyar, B.A., F.E.S., F.Z.8. (Bulletin No. I2f>.) Price, R. 1-4. 
. ' ( .328 ) 
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3. Cawnpore-American Cotton, II. Further Field Trials (1918-20), 

Spinning Trials and Market Organization, by B. C. Burt, 
M.B.E., B.Sc. (Bulletin No. 126,) Price, As. 4. 

4. Coconut Bleeding Disease, by S. Sunderaraman, M.A. (Bidletln 

No. 127.) Price, As. 8. 

5. Preparation of Anti-rinderpest Serum using Animals of 

moderate susceptibility as Virus Producers. Part I—Buffaloes, 
by W. A. Pool, M.R.'C.V.S., and T. M. Doyle, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Bulletin No. 129.) Price, As. 12. 


Report. 

6. Pro(!cedings of tlic Board of Agriendture in India, held at Pusa 
on the 13th February, 1922, and following days (with 
appendices). Price, R. 1. 



LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
INDIA FROM 1st AUGUST 1921 TO 
3l8T JANUARY 1922. 


No. 


Title 


Author 


Where imblished 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


1 


The Aj/ricultaral Journal of 
India, Vol. XVI, I’artH V & 
VI, and Vol. XVll, Part 1. 
Price R. 1 -8 or 2«. per part; 
annual subecriptiou Rs. 6 or 
0 «. U. 


Edited by the Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the 
Government of India. 


Messrs. Thacker, Spink &, 
Co., Calcutta. 


2 i Scientific Reports of the Agri- 
, cultural Research Institute, 

I I’usa (including the Reitorts 

I of the Imperial Dairy Expert, 

i and the Secretary, Sugar 

I Bureau) for 1920-21. Price 

i R. 1-8. 


Issued from the AgrieuI- j Ooveniment Printing, 
tural Research liisti- India, Calcutta, 
tutc, Pusa. 


3 ! Review of Agricultural Opera- 
! tions in India, 1920-21. 
I Price R. 1-4. 


Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of 
India, Pusa. 


4 


Experiments with fkistor Seed 
conducted at Sabejur. Pusa 
Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute Bulletin No. 117. Pric(> 
As. 3. 


C. Somers Taylor, b.a., 
Agricultural Chemist, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


5 


The Agricidtural Development 
of Baluchistan. Pusa Agri- 
cidtural Research Institute 
Bulletin No. 119. Price As. 6. 


Albert Howard, o.i.r., 
M.A., Imperial Econo¬ 
mic Botanist, and 
Gabriello L. 0. Howard, 
M.A., Second Imperial 
Economic Botanist. 


Ditto 


6 


Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 in the 
Central Circle of the United 
Provinces. Pusa Agricultural 
Research Inst'tute Bulletin 
No. 122. Price .As. 11, 


B. C. Burt, M.B. 1 !., ».8C., 
F.C.S., Detiuty Director 
of Agriculture, Central 
Circle, United Provin¬ 
ces, Albert Howard, 
C.I.E., H.A., Imperial 
blconomic Botanist, 
and Gabrielle L. C. 
Howard, M.a., Second 
Imperial Economic 
Botanist- 


Ditto 
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U8T OF AQRIOTTLTURAL PUBLICATIOKS-eoiiM. 



General AgricaUure —contd. 


7 The Bundolkhand Cottons, B. C. Burt, m.b.b., b.sc., 

Experiments ill their Improve- f.c.h., lieputy Director 
ment by I'lire Line Selection. of Agriculture, (Vntral 
I’ustt Agricultural Kesearch Circle, United Provin- 
Institute Bulletin No. 123. ces, and Niaamuddin 
Price As. 4. Hyder, Subordinate 

Agricultural Service, 
United Provinces. 

8 Safflower Oil. Ihisa Agricul- Albert Howard, C.I.E., 

tural .Hesearch Institute m.a., Imperial Kco- 

Bulletin No. 124. Price As. 4. nomic Botanist, and 

J. Stewart Kemington, 
Consulting Chemist, 
Aynsoine Technical 
liaboratories, Orange- 
over-Sands, Lancashire. 

0 Estimates of Principal Crojis in Issued by the Depart. 
India, 1920-21. Price one- ment of Statistics, 

half anna. India. 

10 Summary of Tables showing the Ditto 

total area, area cultivated 
and uncultivated, area under 
irrigation and area under | 
different crops in British India 
in the Agricultural year, 1920- 
21. Price As. 4. 

11 Prices and Wages in India. Ditto 

(Thirty-sixth issue.) Price 
Rs. 2. 

12 Agricultural Statistics of Ditto 

British India, 1919-20, Vol. I. 

Price Ra. 2-8. 

13 Estimates of Area and Yield of 

Principal Crops in India. 

1920-21. Price As. 8. 

14 Report on the Operations of the 

Department of Agriculture, 

Bengal, for the year 1920-21. 

Price Rs. 2-4. 

15 Proceedings of the Second 

Annual Conference of the 
Board of Agricultural Dejiart 
ment, Bengal, held at Dacca, 
on the 1st and 2nd August, 

1921 (for official use only). 

16 Bengal Agricnttural Journal 

(quarterly). Vol. I, No. 3. 

{« English and Bengali.) 

Annual subscription R. 1-4, 
single copy As. 6. 



Government Printing, 
India, Calcutta. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bengal Secretariat 
Press, Clalcutts. 

Ditto 


Sreenath Press, Dacca. 
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U8T OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLIOATIOHS-ooirtdL 


No. 

liUe 

Author 

Where published 


General Agrieuliure —oontd. 


17 

Annuftl Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bihar 
and Orissa, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1021. 
Price As. 8. 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Government Printing. 

' Bihar and Orissa, 

Patna. 

18 

Agricultural Statistics of Bihar 
and Orissa for 1920-21. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

19 

Report on the Administration 
of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of the Unitt'd Provinces 
for the year ending 3(Hh 
June, 1921. Price R. 1-2. 

Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, United 
Provinces. 

Government Proas, 

United" Provinces, 
Allahabad. 

20 

Season and Crop Report of the 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh for 1920-21. IVice 
As. 12. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Report on the Agricultural Sta¬ 
tions in the Central Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1921. 
Price R. 1. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

Report on the Agricultural 
Stations of the Western 
Circle, United Provinces, for 
the year ending Slst Mav, 
1921. Price. R. 1-10. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 

Report on the Agricultural Sta¬ 
tions in the North-Eastern 
Qrcle, United Provinces, for 
the year ending 30th June, 
1921. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

24 

Report on the Agricultural Sta¬ 
tions in the Eastern Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1921. 
Price As. 14. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

26 

Report on Government Botani¬ 
cal Gardens,United Provinces, 
SaharanpuT, for the year 
ending Slst Harob, 1921. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

26 

Report on Government Horti- 
cultoral Gardens, United 
Ptovinees, Luoknow, for the 
year ending Slst Match, 1021. 
race As. S. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

27 

1 

Annual Report of the Kumaun 
Government Gardens for tho 
year 1020-21. Price As. 4. 

Commissioner of Kumaun 
IMvision. 

Ditto 
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No. 

Title 

Author 

Whore published 


Oeneral Agriculture —contd. 


28 

Annuol Report of the Chan- 
battia and Sitoli Orchard h 
for the year 192(|.21. Price 
Ae. 4. 

(kiramissioner of Kumaun 
Division. 

Government Press, 

United Provinces, 

Allahabad. 

29 

Annual Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Punjab, 
for the year 1920-21, Part I. 
Price Ak. 8. 

Issuedby the Department 
of Agriculture, Punjab. 

GovernmentJ Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

30 

Annual Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Punjab, 
for the year 1919-20, Part 11 
(Annual Kxperiment Record). 
Price B». 4S. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

Seaaou and Crop Report of the 
Punjab for 1920-21. Price 
R. 1-0. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

32 

Annual Report of the Lawrence 
Gardens, Lahore, fur 1920-21. 
Price As. 2. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

33 

Tables of Agricultural Statistics 
of the Punjab for the year 
1020-21. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

34 

Annual Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, for 1920-21. 

Issiieil by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Ibunliay. 

Yeravda Prison Press, 
Poona. 

.35 

•Season and Crop Report of the 
liomlny Presidency for 1920- 
21. Price As. 9-ti. 

Ditto 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay. 

3« 

Rice cultivation in the Istrkana 
District, Sind. Bombay De- 
]>artment of Agriculture Bul¬ 
letin No. 99. Price As. 8. 

Abdul Rahman Ishaq. 
L.Ag., Acting Divi¬ 
sional Superintendent 
of Agriculture, Sind. 

Ditto 

37 

Potlder Crops of Western India. 
Bombay Department of Agri¬ 
culture Bulletin No. 100. 
Price Rs. 2-1. 

Harold H. Mann, D..sc., 
Acting Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, Poona. 

Ditto 

38 

Fruit culture in Palitana and 
•Tamnagar. Bombay Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 101. Price As. 8-0. 

0. B. Patwardhan, B.se., 
f.B.n.s,, Assistant 

Professor of Botany, 
Agricultural College, 
Poona. 

Ditto 

• 

30 

Investigations on Potato culti- 
vation in Western India. 
Bombay Department of Agri¬ 
culture Bulletin No. 102. 
Price R. 1-15. 

H. H. Mann, n.so., S. D- 

Nagpurkar,B.Ag.,0. S. 
Kulkarni, M.Ag.. R. S. 
Kasargode, l-.Ag., S. R. 
Paranjpe, M.Ag., and 
H. M. Joshi, li.so. 

Ditto 


8 
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LIST OP AORIOULTUBAL FUDUCATlONS-eontd. 


No. 

Title 

Author 

Where published 


Oener€il AyricuUurc —could. 


40 

Book of Maugo. Bombay De- 
partmeut of Agriculture Bul- 
lotiu No. 103. Price Bs. 3-5. 

W. Bums, u.sc. (liklin.) 
Kconumic Botanist to 
the Govennuent of 
Bombay, and S. H. 
Prayag, M.ag. (Bom¬ 
bay), Department of 

1 Agriculture, Bombay. 

1 Guvenimont Ccutrai 

Vrtss, Bombay. 

i 

1 

41 

Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, 
Kirkco (Its Genesis ami 
Development). Bombay 
Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 104. Price At. 
15-6. 

S. 11. Praj'ag, M.Ag. 
(Bombay), Dojiart- 

1 ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

i Ditto 

1 

i 

42 

Dharwar-American Cotton, itt- 
history, cultivation and im 
proveroent. Bombay Depart ; 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin j 
No. 106. Price As. 7. j 

j G. L. Kottur, B..\g., 
Cotton Supervisor, 

Dhiirwar. 

Ycnvvda lYwon Prt?8«. 

pooiia. 

43 

Gonag: A Weed in Drilled i 
Paddy. Bombay Depart- 1 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin | 
No. 107. Price As. 5. i 

S. S. Salimutli, B.Ag., 
Iii-spector of Agricul¬ 
ture, Dharwar. 

Ditto 

44 

Summary of the work done 
at Jalgaun Farm. Bomba 3 ' 
Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 108. Price 
As. 6-6. 

P. C. Patil, L.Ag., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, 
(.'entral Division. 

i 

Ditto 

1 

45 

i 

Report on the Operations of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Madras Presidency, for 
1920-21. 

Is.'iucd bj’ the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

: Government Pres.s, 

.Madras. 

46 

Season and Crop Report of 
Madras for 1920.21. Price 
R. 1. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

47 

Year Book of the Madras 
Agricultural Department, 

1920-21. Price As. 10. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

48 

A Note on Casuarina planta¬ 
tion in the Vizagapatam Dis¬ 
trict. Madras Deinrtment of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 82. 

G. Jogiraju, Farm 

Manager. 

Ditto 

49 

Note on Monsoon Plough. 
Madras DepaAment of Agri¬ 
culture Leaflet No. 14. 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

Ditto 

60 

Report on the Working of th<! 
Departmont of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces, for 

1920-21. Price R.l. 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Government Press, 

Nagpur. 
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Where published 


Qencral Agricallure—cunid. 

51 I .Season and Crop Rcporl of j Issued by the Depart- 


Central I'rovinccs and Merar I 
for 1920-21. PrkeAs. 8 . 1 


Keturn of expenditure on the | 
Provincial and District ; 
Cardens in the Central Pro. 
Vinces and Berar for the year i 
ending 30lh June, 1921. | 

The Purchase of Agricultural 
Implements. Central Proviii- ' 
CCS Dejiartment of Agrieut- , 
turn Bulletin No. 11 (1921). ! 

Tractors on Indian Farms. ! 
Central Provinces Depart- i 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin i 
No. 12(1921). ! 

The Organixation of the Depart- | 
ment of .\gricultnrc. Central ; 
Provinces Dejiartment of ' 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 13 > 
( 1021 ). 

Is-aflet entitled Note on Manure 
(Dry-earth system and 
compost). 


isued by the Depart- Government 
ment of Agriculture, Nagpur. 
Central provinces and 
Berar. 


ft. C. Allan, M.A., Prin- 
eijial. Agricultural 
College, Nagpur. 


D. Clouston, M.A., n.Sc., 
C.I.E., Director of 
Agriculture, t’entral 
Provinces. 


Issued by the Dejiart- 
ment of Agriculturi-, 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 


Report of the Agricultural Ex- Issued by the Departmi 
I jienments and Demonstra- of Agriculture, ,\ssan 
tions in Assam for the year 
ending 31st March, 1921. 

Price As. 12. 

Table of Agricultural Statistics Ditto 

of Assam for the year 1920- 

21 . 

The Fisldcr Supply of the .Surma Ditto 

Valley. Assam Dejiartment 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1 
(1921). 

Report on the Operations of the Issued by the llej^tt 
l^partment of Agriculture. men^ of Agriculture, 

Burmr 


Issued by the Department The .issam Secretariat 
of Agricullure, ,\ssani. Printing Office. 

Shillong 


Department of Agriculture, 
Burma, for the year ending 
30th June, 1921. 

Tables of Agrionltural Statistics 
of Upper Burma for 1920-21. 

Season and Crop Report of 
Burma for 1020-21. Price 
R 1. 


Government Printing 
Office, Burma, 

Rangoon. 
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No. 

Title 

Author 

Where published 


Qeneral Agriculture-—<30ncld. 



03 

Summary of Remarks on the 
Kharif Crop of tlio North- 
Weat Fnmtier Province for 
1921. Price As. 9. 

Revenue Commissioner, 
North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Government 

Peshawar. 

IVess. 

64 

Reiwrt of the Agricultural Sta¬ 
tions at Tarnab and Haripur 
in the North-West Frontier 
Province for tlie two years 
ending 3Uth June, 192U. 

Issued by the Department 
of Agricultiin-. North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Ditto 


05 

Seascn and Crop Report of 
North-West Frontier Province 
for 1920-21 Price R. 1-8-0. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


06 

Report on the Operations of the 
i Uepartmenl of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Travancc.re, 
for the year 1920-21. 

Issued by the llejiart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
I’ravanuoro. 

Government 

Trivandrum. 

Pres.s, 

07 

Annual Report of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, Uwalinr 
.State, for 1920-21. | 

IssiKsl by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Gwalior. 1 

Alijah Darliar 
Ijii-shkar, 

Press, 

68 

Report on the Administration 
of Avenues, Public Gardens. 
Fisheries and Agricultural 
Department in the Cochin 
State for 1906 (1920-21). 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agrieultiire 
and Fisheries, Cochin. 

<\»chin (ifiviTiimciU 
Knukkiilani 

69 

1 

The Journal of the Madrat 
AgrieiiUural Htiidr.ntu' Union 
(monthly). Annual subscrip¬ 
tion Rs. 2. 

Madras Agrieidtiiral 

iStudeiitN, Union. 

Literary Sun 

Coimitalore. 

Press, 

70 

Quarterly Journal of the. Indian 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 1(). THE BENGAL RED-VENTED BULBUj. 
{MOLPAI^TEH H.EMORRHOVB BENGALENSIS). 


RY 


BAINRRIGOE KLETrUEB. ILN., F.I,.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 


Idilirrial Eiiloniologisl : 


AND 


M. TNniJS. F.E.S.. F.Z.S. 

V.’iTH regard to tlieir popular nauies whicJi are so well known 
and lirnhv establislied tliat it is diffii alt fo dislodge them from 
general use. inaiiv animals have acquired titles which are perhaps 
more dcscripiive than correct. Such, for e.xample. are the " white 
ant." which is not an ant and not always wliite, and the “ black 
beetle.” which is not a beetle and not necessarily as blaidc as the 
popular idea paints it . IMany similar instances might be quoted .and 
in this connection it is difficult to resist the temptation to refer to 
the dictionary which deiincd a lobster as "a little I’ed fish which 
runs sideways ”; whereas of course a lobster is notui fish, it is not 
red until it has lieen boiled, and it does not run sideways. Owing 
to a similar confusion of ideas or terms the Indian Bulbuls have 
achieved a somewhat spurious reputation as exquisite birds of song. 
Both in Eastern and in European poetry the bulbul is frequently 
referred to as a delightful singing bird, and the dweller in India may 
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well wonder why the Indian Bnlhul does not live »ip to its reputation 
The faet seems to be that Indian Bulbul is not the same bird as tin 
bulbid referred to in Persian poetry as the lover of the rose and whicJ 
is really a nightingale. Our Indian bull)uls have cheerful notes bu 
they are not exactly nightingales. 

According to tlie “ Fauna ” volmne on Birds, some fiftv bulluil 
are found witliin Indian limits, ol which nine .species belong t( 
the genus Molpasfes. d'lie fir.st six of tiie.se. however, are nov 
usually placed togethei as rejiresenting a single species. Molpa-sfi', 
hftmorr/ious. divided into several geographical races. (»f wliid 
Molpasle.s hcemorrhoKs /in')norr/ious is fouiul in (eylon and Southen. 
India to about 20' North latitude; Mal/iastes iKrtnonhoas pallidus 
takes it.s])Jace north of this latitude' and ('.xtends to Bihar and Wc.stern 
Bengal. Kewah, Cutch. etc. ; Molpasfes iKeinorrhoas hifeiiidtnciis is 
found from Manipurtf) Burma.southwards to Bangoon and ea.st wards 
to the Sittoung Bivei’; Mol/}ftstcs /i<rtnorrJi(nis nitiripHeas occurs 
east of the 8ittoung Biver in South Burma to the -Malay I’eninsula ; 
Molpasfes hn'morritoas dirpsorr/ioides is found in the Kachin Hills. 
Shan States, and North-Fast 'rena.s,serim. extending into China; 
MoljHisles hmaorr/toHs heafialensis occurs in the Himalayas, from 
Kumaun ea.stwards to Fastern A.s.sam. in North Bihar and Fastern 
Bengal ; and Molpasfes Jifetaorr/ioas iiifermedias is the race found 
in the Punjab, North-We.st Frontier, North Oudh ami North-Western 
Himalayas. In .some localities these races run int(» one another 
and it seems unnecessary to dilate further on the distinctions between 
them. TJie bird .shown in our Plate, about half as large again as a 
sparrow, but with a longer tail, a pointed black crest on its head, and 
apati;h of red feathers beneath its tail, is sulliciently familiar not to 
require a long description, and may reasonably bo .set down as a 
Red-vented Bulbul iji one of its numerous forms. It is merely 
necessary to point out that in other parts of India the local form 
of this bird may differ slightly from our Plate in the definition or 
extension of the black on the (Town of the head, in the colour of the 
ear-coverts, chin, or throat, although it always retains the blood-red 
patch “ in the seat of its trousers,” as the inimitable EHA so well 
put it. 
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These birds are more often found in gardens tlian in the open 
country and usually occur in pairs, although sometimes j)arties of 
half-a-dozen or more may be seen together. They frequent trees and 
bushes and are rarely seen on the ground, for progress on which their 
sliort legs are not adapted, hi the evening they often take up a 
perch on a twig at the top of a low tree and thence make short 
U})ward fliglits into the air. returning again to the same perch ; 
(,‘unningl:‘un .states that such flights •• at first suggest the pursuit of 
some Hying inse< t, Imt ... in reality (are) merely the exjiression of 
e.xubmant nervous energy that is worked off by active exercise and 
th(' utterance t>t pleasant little songs." This may be so at times, but 
I incline to think that the capture of sujqier in the .shape of some 
small insect on the wing is usually the object of these short flights, as 
manv small insects are flying at that time and other birds, .such as 
drongos. may be .seen catching them at the .same time, and in the 
.same way. although it is diilicult to sei; what it actually is that they 
catch. In one of his jioems. Sir Kdwin Arnold writes of 

•• liuilml. wliirh tlul uliast* tin* jewcllutl liuttuiilir*, ' 

and ( tainlv at times the Hed-vented Bullml may be seen to 
catch and ea* butterflies. ])rinoipally .s])ecies of Catopsilio. and. 
altliougli its diet i.- a varied one. in.sects form a large jiroportion 
of it. 'Die late W. Mason iiive.stigated the stomach-contents of 
thirtv-.st veil birds at I’usa. and found them to contain 129 insects, of 
which 9fl we -a cla.s.sed as injurious and 30 as of neutral value. 
Mr. D'Abreu also at Nagpur found the diet to be a mixture of 
vegetidile matter and in.sects and ob.served these birds feeding on long- 
honual grasshopjaus. The vegetable food eaten is largely compo.sed 
of wild tig fruits at l*u.sa luit is varied according to what is available 
locally. It is noteworthy that these birds have been credited by 
several ob.servers with a distinct preference for fruits of a red colour. 
Cunningham, for instance, .says: " Among the fruits that they have 
a great liking for are tlio.se of various gourds, particailarly one with 
beautiful, bright red ])ulpv fruits " and at Faridpur. in Bengal, 
this bird has been noted as rommittiug " great havoc in gardens 
amongst tomatos aud chillies, the red colour of which seems to 
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attract tlicm.” hantana berries form anotiier class of food of which 
they are exceedingly fond and the bird shown in our Plate is depicted 
sitting on a JAUitaiia l)ush. and in districts in which IjiiUdtui occurs 
as a pestilential weed its s])read is hel])ed very considera!)ly l>y the 
dispersal of the seeds eaten by l)ulbids. llulbids sometimes dc) some 
damage by attacking fruits in gardens and orchards, but the good 
done by destroying insects throughout the whole year must be 
offset against this. 

The nesting-season varies considerably according t<t locality, as 
might be expected in the ( ase of a liird so widely di.stribiit<‘<l, but in 
the Plains it breeds chietly in .May, .June and .Inly, although a lew 
eggs may be found earlier or later. In Southern India tin* pt'riod 
is about three months earlier than in the North. 'The nest. whi< h 
is placed in almost any sort of tree or Imsli. is neatly cup-shajred 
and usually composed of dry grass-stems, verv small twigs or 
stems of small plants, lined internally with line roots or grass or 
hairs. S])idei's-web is sometimes woven into tlie ouiside of the nesi. 
Three eggs are usually laid, but sometimes four are found. The (‘gg 
varies con.siderably in si/.(^ from aixait i>(i to 27 mm. in hmgth. and 
from about 15 to lt> mm. in breadth, and is ]»inkish or reddish 
white, blotched, streaked or speckled witli various sluules of rerl, 
brownish or purjdish red. 

The bullad is comjraratively an easy lard to keep in cmilinement, 
as its diet is a mixed one. It is often k«!])t as a pet by Indians and 
it is not unusual to meet a proud owner going for a stroll, cairving a 
bulbul on a little (uutched stick which, in the case of w<*althy peo])le, 
is sometimes made of jade or one of the jrrecious metals. Wo regret 
to add that one of tlie attractions of the bulbul as a pet is its ready 
pugnacity, which is accentuaterl, when it is desired to make two 
birds fight, by starving them beforehand and then showing botJi a 
morsel of food, whereupon, as a Jiungry tnilbul will naturally 
resent competition regarding food-supply, a fight is apt to ensue. 



AN IMPROVED TYPE OF COTTON FOR THE 
DHARWAR-AMERICAN TRACT. 


BY 

(;. 1.. KdTTUR, 

I, Hdiithcru Dirixion, Hotnluuj Presidency. 

Tdkri'- iirc in llm Boiuliav Kiirnatak tavo cotton tracts, one 
of which <,n'o\v.s tin* well-known •’ Kuni])ta ’’ tv])e of cotton, while in 
the other the su-called ” I)harwar-American ’’ is chiefly cultivated. 
The latter lies mainly in the Dharwar District and tlie adjoining 
States. This type covers an area of about 40(1,000 acres annually, 
with a production of 100,000 bales. Here the rainfall conditions are 
s])e(aally favouiable for the cultivation of a variety which grows 
purely in tiit* I'dhi or winter .s(*a.son. The rains which occur in July 
and Aimu.st are oft(!n scantv. and this iiiterferes yreatlv with the 
timely sowing oj Kunipta cotton. The precipitation during the 
!nonths of Se|)tember and October is, however, heavy and more 
regular. The tabh- (Hi next paete give.s the average rainfall of 
Dharwar and (ladag, two typical centres. res])ectively, for growing 
Kunipta and Dharwar-.American cotton. 

The Dharwar-American tract thus reijuires a variety which 
can be sown as late as Sejitember or even October, 'rhe (dimatic 
conditions, ajiart from rainfall, which limit the flowering and 
boiling activities of the cotton plant, are. however, almost the 
same for the tw'o tracts. 'Phis indicates that a cotton variety 
which can be sown late, but at tlie same time ripcus’quickly, is the 
one best suited for the aiea in (]uestion, and our present day 
acclimatized American answers both these requirements. This 
cotton has also other advantages over the indigenous Kunipta 
variety. For instance, the ex])erien(‘C of the cailtivators in tlie 
Kanebeunur and Haveri Talukas of Dharwar seems to indicate 
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that Dharwar-American is a much less exhausting crop than Kumpt. 
cotton, though we have no experimental proof of this. Further, th 
bolls of Dharwar-American cotton are big and open well, so that th 
contents are picked cleaner and with less <mst. The outturn au 
colour of lint are also decidedly superior. The cotton is for thes 
reasons well established in the tract in (jiiestion. and our efforts ai 
now directed to improve it by selectioji and crossing. 



> AtlRAOK RAINtALI. IN INl'Il 

Mum li 

' 1 



1 Dlinrttin' 1 

; i 


Ante-monsoon rains 
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.I»nuarvA|ii-il 
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T'TH 

I. ATE HAIS 



Scptcmhi-r 

H-J4 

040 

0(rt<)l»rr 

.'■.•1(1 

4-i»:i 

X( 1 vrni bp r • Dctc tn he r 

2-:!4 

:V22 

Total 

l(l•!(4 

14-iV. 

Total for tfie year 

. . ; 2H-.S;i 

2(i'!t.7 


The history of Dharwiir-American cotton dates from the year 
1810 when the Commercial Hesident of the Ceded Districts ordered 
the di.stribution f)f New Orleans cotton seeds in Dharw'ar. 
Subsequently the Fast India Company made experitnental trials in 
Dharwar and other districts with a number of foreign cottons of 
w}ii(-h New Orleans, Upland Oeorgian. Hea Island and Egj'ptian 
were the more important. 1’he results of these trials pointed 
out the suitability of New Orleans c(*tton to the cmiditions of 
Dharwar, and its cultivation w'as accordingly taken up by the 
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cultivators. Tlie cotton soon became very popular in the Dharwar 
District so that about the year I860 the area under it actually 
exceeded that under Kumpta cotton. All the eleven talukas of 
Dharwar were then growing the new variety but gradually its 
cultivation extended in the eastern talukas and declined in others. 
And tcctlav we see that the cotton has its ow n tract well defined 
w'here the conditions, as already described, are specially iavourable 
to it. 

The New Orh'uns cotton thus acclimatized in Dharwar is 
known as Dharwar-American or Saw'ginned-Dharwar. Tt is, like 
other cotton varieties, nuu-h mixed, containing a large number of 
diilercnt types. The ])lants may be roughly divided, as regards 
hairine.ss on their leaves, into three groups : (1) hairy, (2) sparingly 
hairy and (3) glahrous. In the .same way. the colour of the flower 
varies on different ])lants. It may be yellow, sulphur yellow, or 
white. The dark-coloiued eye in the petals is generally absent, 
but a few individuals produce flowers which possess either a faint or 
bright eye in them, indicating their Sea Island or Egyptian origin. 
The crop thus contains a mixture of plants which morphologically 
<lilTer from one another. 

The economic characters also vary iii the .same way. The 
number and size of the bolls on individual plants vary much. The 
])ercentagc of lint differs from plant to plant, and the following 
table .shows the natuie of variation in the case oi 150 plants tahen 
at random : 
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Similarly the staple varies in length and strength, 'I'he variation 
in length is, however, less marked as is seen Irom the following 
table:— 


lAMigtli of htiiplo iu iutlu'a 

Fre'iwnoj 

0-3 

iS 

0-4 

10 

o-j 

7 

Oti 

2( 

0-7 . 

4.^ 

0-8 

:i:i 

(tii 

n 

10 

0 


But this dilTerence in length is very objectioiuible. H we take 
it that all plants with long and short sta])le yiehl eciually well, then 
we find that 37 per cent, of the c rop is short and <i.3 per cent, long 
stapled. This condition of mixture of long and short sta])le is .sure 
to affect the value of the cotton as long as it exists. 

The study of these variations indicates that the cotton affords 
ample scope for improvement by .selection. As already .stated, 
the Dharwar-American cotton enjoys jic-culiar advantages by 
virtue of which its cailtivation is indi.spen.salde in the tract. But 
it has also certain disadvantages and the one which is .seiious is 
its susceptibility to a disea.se of the leaf known as red leaf 
blight.” This disease a])pears very often, causing con.siderable 
damage to the crop. Jt is more .severe in certain place's than iti 
others; thus American cotton growing at Dharwar always suffers 
more than at Gadag and it is for this reason the cultivation of 
that cotton has been given up round about Dharwar, although 
the cultivat(>rs have still a liking for it. Bed leaf blight is 
thus a limiting factor in the cultivatioji of Dharwar-American 
cotton which otherwise would have extended over a much larger 
area, * 

As already stated, the leaves of Dharwar-American plants 
are either hairy or glabrous, 'rhis fact, it seems, was know'n to 
Fletcher w'hen he was working on Dharwar cottons, but we have no 
record to show that the types were actually separated by him. 
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Gauuiiie^ iu 1913 thought that deterioration of Dliarvvar-American 
cotton was caused by the mixture of these two tvpes and advised 
their separation to test this view. 'I’lie ty})es w ere separated and 
grown fairly ]>ure but the valuation of lint showed little difference 
l)etween them for two years. In the meajifime the author toured 
in the Kanebenmir 'raluka of the Dharwar District and tliere found 
out the corrt'lation e.xisting between hairiness and jesistance to red 
leaf blight. Individual selecttion in the hairy or I’pland ty])e was at 
once started, and a strain }Kj.ssessing Jiiany advantages over the 
ordinary crop was ol)t iined. This strain, which is known as Uadag 1, 
resists the red leaf Idight to a remarkable extent, i)ears big bolls 
and yields l)etter. There is, moreover, a considerable advantage in 
its ginning percentage and stai)le. 'I’he following table compares 
the yh'ld per acre, ginning percentage and value of Dadag 1 cotton 
with those of the average ordinary Dharwar-American grown side 
by side lor a number of years on the Dadag farm. 
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The boll-bearing cajtacilv of (iadag 1 is almo.st the same as 
that of Dharwar-.\merican cotton. Bolls on 1,590 jdants w-ere 
counted and tlie ax erge number per ])lant was ()‘27i5 in the case of 
Gadag 1 and ()‘255 in the case of ordinary Dharwar-American in a 
year when there w'as iio attack of red leaf blight. But still the 
yielding capacity of Gadag I is gieatei’ as the bolls are much bigger. 


* Keimt of lJu Imperial Colton H/iecialist, 1912-13, j>. 10. 
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four bolls of Gadag I being equal to six bolls of ordinary Dharwar- 
Ameriean. In a year when the red leaf blight is severe the glabrous 
plants in th<‘ Dharwar-Auieriean eroj) yield very little and this 
makes a (‘onsiderable difference in the yield of the two. 

(fadag I is maintained ]nire by .selfing a large number of flowers 
every year and sowing the .selfed .s(>ed on the Dharwar farm wheT’e 
there is no fear of deterioration l>y natural crossing. 'I'he produce of 
this crop is every year supplied to the Gadag .see<i faiin for sowing a 
large aiea. The seed of (Jadag 1 cotton is being distributed in the 
Dharwar-America)! tiact and tjie cultivators a)'e taking it readily. 
The local merchants and rnillowtuns also appreciiite the cotton a)»d 
give a considerable pi-emium i)i the pric«'. 

Tlie spinning tests made witli Gadag I cotton show that the 
staple is more uniform in length and better in stnnigth. The 
following is the leport of a .spinning te.st ma<ie by the lltibli Mills on 
1st April, 1921. 


Namo of cotton 

Blow rootn 

( ViMfit 

i 

'IV-t 1 

I!KM lliKS 


j 

isv. 

7( 

Qtnihty fat .‘•uponoi 





with ro;:art1 to tini 
f<»riiDty of slapli 
Hiul '^t ron^/l h. 

crop of If>20—21 

.. : 


15 



We have t hus .sjicceeded in obtaining a better tyq)e of c.otton for 
the ])harwar-.\meri( an tract, but there is little doubt that the 
.staple is ca])al»le of fiirtlKU' improvement and our attention is now 
being directed towards this point. 




THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE COCONUT JAGGERY 
INDUSTRY ON THE WEST COAST. 


(rRKl.lMINARY f'OMMI NlNATION.) 

1!Y 

|{()LANI) V. NORRIS, D.Sf:., 
h'lirrrumriil AfiiiriiltKral Chemixt. Mailrns : 

H. VISV'ANATH. 

Axxixlaul Afjrirulliirn} Chrmixt. Mndrnx ; 

AND 

K. COVTNDAN NAIR, R.A.. 

py io thf' An ririilhiral Clirmtxi, Madrnx. 

On the West Coast in the Malahar District, jaggery (unrefined, 
crude sugar) is inanufactured for local (•onsumption from the 
unfernionted juice of the coconut palm. The industry is entirely in 
the hands of the ta])ping classes who do not themselves own the 
trees from which the jtiice i.s drawn. In partial return for his work 
as dome.stic or garden .servant, the owner a.ssigns to the tapper a 
few trees which the latter taps in his off hours, the juice thus 
obtained being then handed over to the women of his household 
for boiling. 

» 

Local method of tapping and jaggery making. 

The process of tapping is much the same as that carried out 
with the palmyra palm, the juice being drawn from the inflorescence. 
Before the spadex matures, this is firmly bound round by the tapper 
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to prevent it bursting in the later stages. 'Plie ])ointc(3 tip is then 
cut off and the cut surface and tlie sides of the s])!ulex tlioroughly 
pounded witJi a hone <.)r other hard instrutnent. By this process 
many of tlie cells are ru])tured and se( retion of the juice stimulated. 
The extent to n hich this heating process is carried out varies in 
different localities and with different. ta])])eis. and our cx])erience 
shows that it has a considerable influence on the yield of juice. 
Thin sections are removed daily from tlie mit end of the spadex 
and the heating lejteated. .-U'ter aliout a foi tniglit of such treatment 
the juice hetiins to flow and this continues until the. spadc'X becomes 
too short for ojierations to continue. On an average, a spadex will 
yield for aliout six weeks. 

The juice is collec ted, eitlicu c»ncc* or twice daily, in mud pots 
coated inside with slakcsl limc>. The* contemts of the pots arc* then 
mixed and strained tlirougli cloth or a pic>c-e cif ccM-onut stipule to 
remove flies, in.sects and otlic'r c*xtraneous mattc'r. Boiling is 
carried out in Jiiud ])ot.s. proceeding simultaneoiislv in two or 
three ])Ots if the cpiantity c)f juic.e he suflicic'iitly large*. Wlien 
the juice has liecomc^ more concc'ntiated the* contc-nts of the 
pots are mixed and the* final stages carried out in a .'ringle 
vessel. Bcriling is continued until the syrup when fc'stc*cl c*xhiliits 
signs of crystallization. Tlie pot is then rc*niovecl from the 
fire and the c-ontents stirred vigorously with a wooden jie.stle 
until crystallization c-ommenc’es. The syru}» is tlic*ii poured into 
moulds made either of shells or .sti’ij)s of c-oc-onut lc*af and allowecl 
to set. 

Thus prepared, the is usually very dark in colour aiuj 

contains a good deal c)f foreign mattcu'. It has little keeping 
power and cjuickly runs into molasses when stoied. 


.Sl/(;.\R CO.NTENT OP COOO.NIT Jl’lCK. 

« 

The juice of the coconut palni when freshly tapjied is almost 
colourless and very pure, the jiroportion of sugars cjther than 
sucrose being considerably less than that fcaind in the juice of 
the sugarcane. Table I, in which are quoted typical analyses, 
illustrates this point. 
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Table I. 


Sugar cmlerd of coconut juice ami sugarcMne juice.. 
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In s])ik‘ oi till' clear and (•(•loiirless natino of tlie juice, coconut 
jaggenf as )»re])ared in tlie \ illaLo*s is usually considerably darker 
tlian that iire])ared from cane. Its jflncose c(»nt.ent is. hovever. 
a.s a rule far less than that in the lie.st samples of nine juggerg. and 
yet on the We.st ( oa.st at any rate, its keeping qualities are 
inferior to flu* lattt'r. In con.se(Hie.nceof this it sells at a chea])er 
rate. Then* is little doul)t. however, that if the (piality could be 
inq)roved. the market price would be (mhanced and the makers 
induced to a<lopt mor(‘ .satisfactory im'thods of manufacture. That 
there is much .scop<‘ for improvement, has already been made clear, 
and. in ])articular. attention is required in regard to the following 
points. (n) cleanliness. (/;) colour, ami (c) keejiing quality. 

(n) Cleanliness. 

As ])ie])ared locall}’ the jaggerg is far from clean. Few 
precautions are taken to cover the pots during the collection of 
juice with the result that insect.s accumulate and mucli other 
foreign matter finds its way into the collecting vessels. As the 
filtration carried out is crude and ineffituent much of the 
contamination apjiears also in the finished product. In many cases, 
in fact, filtration is omitted in order to tibviate loss, the makei 
being more concerned with the quantit}- of his product than with 
its quality. 
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Filtration. It has been found that a perfectly clean and bright 
juice can be readily obtained by the use of a sand filter. This 
can be constructed from a tall flower pot having a perforated 
bottom. The holes in the latter are plugged with cwonut fibre 
which retains the sand while permitting an easy flow of the juice. 
A layer of about two inches of line sand is placed in the bottom 
of the filter and over this a similar layei' of coarse .sand. On the 
top of all is placed a piece of coconut stipule which is prevented 
from floating by means of a piece of tile. The juice is filtered 
immediately after collection. I’oar.se itn})unties and guniniy an<l 
other .substances ])recipitate<l Ity the lime in the colhs ting ves.stds 
are retained by the coar.se sand while tlie tiiu'r layer of .sand r(‘moves 
the smaller particles (d su.spended lime. etc. Thus filtered. th<‘ juice 
is clear and bright and the resulting juffi/crif much improvt'd in 
appearance. Jafnier;/ made in this way at the Kasaragod farm was 
recently exhibited at the 'rellicherry lv\hil)itiou where it met 
with the marked approval of local public oj>inion. 

In the process of filtration there is naturally a small amount 
of loss owing to the retention of juice in the filter. 'I’liis can be 
prevented by washing the filter with a small ipiantity of water, 
the slight dilution of the juice which results from this (*peration 
being of little importance in the di.stric t under con.sideration where 
the fuel problem does not arise in jac/ycrif manufacture, large 
quantities of coconut debris, leaves, etc., being availal)le. 

(h) Colour. 

It has already been mentioned that local coconut jayfiert/ is 
usually darker in colour than that prepared from sugarcane in spite 
of the initially good colour of the juice. The dark colour is chiefly 
due to the presenc-e of an ex* e.ssof lime combined with over-heating 
in the boiling process. Alkalinity, as is well known, results in a 
considerable de.struction of sugar, an<l the efficient control of the 
temperature is difficult in the rnud pots in which the boiling takes 
place. Better results can readily be obtained by the use of small 
copper or iron pans. In the experiments carried out at Kasaragod 
copper vessels have been employed and the resulting jaggery was 
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eagerly bought up by the people living in the neighbourhood who 
waited outside the farm while boiling was going on. It must be 
admitted, however, that copper vessels are probably beyond the 
rea(!h of the tapper class by whom the industry is carried on. 
Small iron pans might, however, be employed from which equally 
good results could l)e obtained. 

The part played by the lime in the formation of colour will be 
discussed later. 

(c) Keef huj qualities of jaygerq. 

'I’he most im])oitant problem in regard to jayyery making on 
the We.st (.’oa.st is its keeping ((uality. i.e., its ability to remain solid 
for a rea.sonable period without uinning into mohcsses. In a district 
where the humidity of the atmosphere is at 100 per cent, saturation 
for a few months and between 75 to 100 ])er cent, for practically 
tln^ r<>st of the year, it is not possible to kee}) any jayyery for 
prolonged ])eriods in good condition, but, as will be shown, there is a 
considerable variation in the behaviour of different samples of 
jayyery, depending on their origin and method of manufacture. 
Even cane jayyery does not keep well unless very carefully packed. 

()n the West Coast, the usual method of keeping iayyery is to 
wrap the latter in cocotjut leave.s and hang it over the hearth. The 
point of intere.st lies in the tact that cocojjut jayyery almost 
invariably runs into tnohisses more (piickly than cane jayyery when 
preserved under identical conditions. It is. therefore, of great 
importance to ascertain the reason for this and a method by which 
the defect mav be remedied. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that samples of well-limed 
(tane jayyery are harder and keep better than sanqiles prepared 
with le.ss lime, and hence the first obvious step was to investigate the 
influence of liming on the quality of coconut jayyery. The two 
cases, however, are not quite parallel. In thecase.of sugarcane the 
lime is added to the juice after collection and thus the quantity 
used can readily be regulated and the optimum lime content 
obtained. In the case of the coconut, however, it is necessary, 
for excise and other reasons desciibed later, to add the lime to the 
pot« before collecting the juice. We find, however, as the result of 
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observations extending over several inontlis. that tlie yield of juice 
from any particular s])adex varies considerably from day to day, 
with the result that sometimes the juice collected may be greatly 
over-limed, while on other days when the flow is exc essive the ainount 
of lime present may be inaderpiate. ('onsefjmmtly, normal liming, 
that is to say. the addition of the o])tinium amount of lime, is 
practically an impossibility, being merely a (pie.stioji of chance. 
From the point of view of I\oe])ing quality, this diflicultv does not, 
however, matter as mucli as might hav(' been ex])ected, bei aiise our 
e.vperience is that kee]>ing (|ualitv in tJie ca.se of coconut 
cannot be obtained by the use ol lime only, whether used in 
small or large amounts. 

Experitnents I. '.i. 3 and d in the .\]q)endi.\ illustrate the 
influeiK-e of difTerent degrees of liming on the keeping (pialitv 
of cocoTiut jo(f(ier;i. The expn'ssions. under-liming, normal liming 
and over-liming are us(‘d in a comparative scn.«e only. By an 
under-limed juice wo mean one which e.xhibits signs of slight 
fermentation and whicdi is neutral or faiuliy acid in reacticni. If ihc 
juice is bright and clear with the lime selthvl at tin' bottom of the 
vessel and the reaction alkalim*. we describe this as normal liming. 
If on the other hand the lime is still in su.spcmsion and the juice has a 
strongly alkaline reaction and a somewhat yellow colour, it would 
be considered over-limed. 

The foul ex])eriments (|uoted. which ate typical ol many others, 
indicate that keeping (piality canmtt be obtained mendy by the u.se 
of lime. Normal liming gave the be.st result, but. even this was 
un.sati.sfactory. and, as has already been ex])!ained. it is inqiossible 
as a general rule to obtain normal liming. One may go further in 
fact and say that in legardto keeping (pialitv liming is detrimental 
in the case of coconut jV/(/(/cr//. In experiments in which lime w'us 
not used in the colhicting vessels, fermentation being ]uevented 
by the use of formalin, a very good .yW/i/cr/y was obtained which kept 
very much better than limed .samples. This, however, is not a 
practical method at pre,sent and ,so need not be further considered. 

As is well known^ the coconut thrives l)e,st along the sea coast, 
that is to say, in districts where the sodium chloride content is high. 
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Doubtless, due to this association, it is found that coconut jaggery 
contains a much higher percentage of chlorine than cane jaggery, 
and it is extremely possible that this is one of the factors which 
determine its inferior keeping quality. Whereas samples of cane 
jaggery bought locally contained usually about 0'25 per cent, of 
chlorine, the coconut jaggery samples examined contained from 
(>•6 to 0‘7 per cent. After liming much of this would be present 
in the form of calciun) chloride, and the presence of 1 per cent, of 
such a highly hygroscopic, substance would undoubtedly tend to 
reduce the keeping quality of the jaggery. 

The (tompounds which lime forms with the gummy and other 
substances present in the coconut juice also seem to be of a 
deliquescent nature and unless removed by efficient filtration have a 
harmful effect. 

I n dealing with coconut jaggery, therefore, we have to face 
the fact that while lime is essential during the collection of the 
juice both on afu-ount of excise regulations to prevent fermentation 
and for clearing the juice, its presence is unnecessary and probably 
deleterious in the later stages. For reasons which have already 
been explained the juice as collected usually contains an excess of 
time. The ])robtem, therefore, resolves itself into the elimination 
of the lime before boiling the juice. 

Detiming of the juice. Many ways of deliming the juice will at 
once s\iggest theniseb'es, but most of these are at once ruled out by 
ju’actical consideiations. In the first place, the method 
employed must be exceedingly cheap, it must not involve the 
use of any elaborate apparatus and the technique must be simple, 
and the substances (unployod readily available to the villagers 
who carry on the industry. 

In large topes and in particular where a licence exists for the 
collection of toddy it might be possible to utilize, the carbonic 
acid from the fermenting juice to precipitate out the lime in the 
juice used for jaggery manufacture. Such a method, however, 
is quite impracticable for the man owning merely a few trees, 
and such persons form the bulk of the people engaged in the 
industry. 
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It is unnecessary to enter into details at this stage of the other 
possible methods which have been rejected for various reasons, and 
it may shortly be said that tlie method found most useful in removing 
the lime consists in the addition of a small quantity of alum. The 
lime is precipitated as calcium sulphate with the production of 
aluminium hydroxide which in settling out carries down by 
adsorption albuminoid and other materials of a similar nature 
which may remain in the juice. By this method a heavily limed 
juice, which if directly boiled would not give a joffffer// worth the 
name, yields a product of excellent a])pearance and with good 
keeping qualities. Experiments 7. 8 ai\d U arc typical examples of 
the results obtained with alum. The samples of jiitigrrif prepared in 
this way were intact after a month in the extremely humi<l conditions 
of the West Coast, wliereas those prejjared by the ordinary methods 
all ran to molasses after only a few days' storage. 'Fables 11 and 111 
illustrate the keeping quality and moisture absorption of three 
samples kept under identical conditions. 

Tablk 11. 

Keepim^ qiuditu of roaonuf ju(/f/eri/. 

MethoJ of prelKiratioii 

1. 01(1 method, lime alone 

2 . New method, lime followed by alum 

3. Ditto 

Table III. 

Moisture absorijed by coconut fiffyery. 


I’er oeiit. 

1. Village jaggery, limed, old method S'4 

2. Farm jaggery. Ditto .. 0-7 

3. Ditto alum method .. .. .. 4-1 

4. Ditto Ditto .. .. 4-4 


Method of prei>uintiou 


.Minimum 

alMoi'ption 


.Ma.'iimum 

alMorjttinn 


Per cent.. 
tiU-U 
4.'id 
32-S 


; After 1 ■> days I After 2ti <1«3- After 32 dues 


.. I Dark, Iniuelied.i 

.. I Solid, hard, j Colour good. lieginniiig to 

j colour good. I Mjft. liuiiefj'. 

.. J Solid, hard, j Colour good. Soft. moulds 

! colour good. hard. appearing. 
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The four kinds of jaggery used were stored under identical 
conditions in each set of observations, the highest figures naturally 
being those obtained in the rainy season. 

'rtio experiment.^ ,so far carried out clearly .show that 
jaggery of satisfactory quality can lie obtained by the method 
suggesteil, namely, liming followed by alum. 

1'he ordinary jaggery maker on the West Coa.st is too 
poor to welcome any method involving expenditure, and this 
aspect of the problem has con.stantly to be borne in mind in 
(‘xjicritnents of this kind. 'I'he improvements suggested above 
satisfy this condition, demanding only a little care, cleanliness 
and labour which are compensated for by the better product 
obtained. 

('ertain precautions are necessary in the use of alum for deliming 
the juice. In the first place, the juice should still be alkaline 
after the addition of the alnm. Under such conditions the resultant 
jnccijiitate se]iarates rapidly and completely, whereas if excess of 
alum be added the .separation may be difficult. With a little care 
and ex])erien< e this can be avoided. Alum is added little by 
little to the limed juice, which if sufficient lime has been used 
should have a milky appearance, until the precipitate begins to 
.sejiarate from the juice leaving the latter clear. The quantity 
to be added is readily recognized after two or three days’ 
experience. Further experiments on this point are, however, in 
progress as it is desirable that the proi^ess .should be standardized 
and as little as possible left to the judgment of the jaggery 
maker. 

'I’he simjilest method of removing the precipitate is by 
dec-antation of the clear liquid, this being less laborious than 
filtration. A slight loss of inaterial results, but in our experience 
this is more than counterbalanced by the enhanced value of the 
jaggery obtained. 

The use of alum in the preparation of jaggery has no adverse 
effect on the sugars pre.sent as may be seen by reference to Table TV 
in which analyses of various samples are quoted. 
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Table TV. 


Comparative analyHes of coconut jaygerle/i. 


1 

3 

4. 

Nature of jagyery 

I’KKOEXTAtlE OF Si:(JAJ! 

Sucrose 

7S-2,S 

72 32 

Ttf.'iS 

T.'i'SO 

(ilucdsc 

Country jageory, iu> Ilium 
bitto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

:!<i 

2 3 

21 

4 0 

5. 

Kasaragoil farm jaggrrv, no alum 

H'*-H 

1 11 

6. 

Ditto 

7.'i'2 

IIS 

7. 

Ditto 

3C 

... .. 

! i-s 

s. 

Kawirrtpxl tarm ju;r;rt r v, alum f»ro( 

.s:i'7tt 

1-4 

0. 

Ditto 

s! ru i 

4 2 

10. 

Ditto 

s:tir. 


11. 

Ditto 

1 



The trouble involved is. tli(>rofore. repaid by the ('xcellent 
appearance of the resulting jVn/z/cr^ which is hard and while and by 
its superior kce])ing qualities. 

One other point ])erhaps deserves inentio)) aJid that is as to 
how far traces of alumina left in the jofificrii might be harmful to 
the consumer. If the })rocess be carried out in tin* manner suggested, 
the alumina used is comph'tely j)recij>itated out and then^ is no 
risk of any appreciable quantity being retained. Samples of 
jaggery prepared in this way without jinv special ]>recaution have 
been found to contain up to O’OK) ])er cent, of alumina, a quantity 
w'hich could not pos.sibly cause the slightest injury to the 
system. Alum is extensively used already in the ])urification of 
w'ater and edible oils, and there is no reason to su])pose tliat its 
use in the manufacture of jaggery would lead to any harmful 
results. 

The masses on the AVest (!oast, as in other parts of Southern 
India, prefer jaggery to sugar. In Coimbatore the present price 
of cane jaggery is slightly higlier than that of sugar. It is clear, 
therefore, that the manufacture of coconut jaggery deserves serious 
study, since the work we have carried out indicates that a jaggery 
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can be obtained from coconut juice fully equal to that prepared 
from cane. 

Economics op the industry. 

'i’he problem is complicated by the fact, to which attention 
has pieviously l.>een drawn in this paper, that the yield of juice 
obtained by tapping the coconut palm is extremely variable. It 
is (-onsequently difficult to obtain reliable data on which to work 
out the economics of the industry. The use of the tree for jaggery 
manufai turc means, of course, a smaller supply of nuts and a lo.ss of 
revenue under tliat bead. It is, therefore, of considerable importance 
to ascertain wliat is tlie exa( t revenue wliich may be obtained by 
the use of the tree.s for jaggery manufacture. During the past 
year, a large numl)er of trees at tlie Experimental Coconut Station 
at Kusaragod have l)eci) set aside, by the courtesy of Mr. H. 0, 
Sam]>soi). wlio was in cliarge of tlie .station when tJiis work was 
initiat'd, for the study of this aspect of the question. A very 
large number of observal ions have been made as to the yield of 
juice whic.li may be obtained under different conditions. It is 
hojied shortly to publisli these results and to give a general review 
of the economics of the industry as possible on the West Coast. 
All that can lie .said at the moment is that when wages for 
tajiping are excluded, that is to say when the man making the 
jaggery does his own tapping in his spare time—and this is the 
usual prat th e in Malabar then jaggery manufacture yields a larger 
profit than the production and sale of nuts. 

Appendix. 

Experiment I {nornail liming). The juice after filtration 
through sand was bright and sweet smelling. The reaction to 
litmus was distini tly alkaline both when cold and while boiling. 
Solidification and crystallization were extremely rapid and the 
jaggery could be removed from the moulds in five or ten minutes. 
Colour good, (.imposition, sucrose H2‘8 per cent., glucose ITO 
per cent. Examined live day^s after manufacture, the jaggery was 
found to be nearly liquefied. 
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ExperimetU If {imler-Umimf). 'I’lie showed signs of 

fermentation and when filtered was still liuzy in appeararne. 
Reatition when cold, neutral or faintly aeid, during boiling neutral 
or finally alkaline. Towards the eixl of boiling somewhat sticky 
and ropy and divsinclined to crystallize. Colour good, but the 
jaggery was soft and solidified slowly. Keeping quality bad, was 
completely liquefied after four days. Analysis, sucrose 70-8 per cent., 
glucose 8’9 per cent. 

Experiment III {over-liming). Juice heavily limed and filtered 
milky containing .suspended lime. Reaction strongly alkaline. 
When heated the colour rapidly darkened, indicating destruction of 
sugar and caramelization. Crystallization slow and the rc.sulting 
jaggery was soft and of inferioi ipiality. Coloui l)a(l. Liqiietied 
after three days’ .storage, .\nalysi.s. sucrose lo'’2 ]>cr cent., glin osc 
0'80 per cent. 

Experiment IV {normal liming). .Iiiicc clear and bright with 
alkaline reactioji. Boiling was carried out with great care In 
prevent overheating. Crystallization good and re.'-ulting jaggerg 
was hard and had an excellent appearance. TJic ke.'ping <pialit\’ 
was in no way improved, however, as litpiefaction comincncctl on 
the third day. Analysis, .sucro.se jht cent., gluco.se 1 8 j)cr 

cent. 

Experiment V {no lime). Xo lime was added to the collection 
pots, fermentation being i)revented by the use of a small quantity of 
10 per cent, formalin. After collection the juice was neutralized 
by the addition of a little 1 per < ent. potash and then lioiled in the 
usual way. The resulting jaggery was of excellent quality, laung 
hard and possessing a good colour. Kept well for ten days. 
Analysis, sucro.se 87'04 per cent., gluco.se C88 per cent. 

Experiment VI {formalin followed by lime). Experiment in 
the early stages similar to Experiment V'. I’owurds the end of 
boiling a small quantity of })owdered lime was dusted in, this 
being sometimes done in the case of tuuie jaggery. Crystallization 
good and a hard jaggery was obtained. 'J’he colour was distinctly 
inferior to that obtained in Experiment V. Kept well for nine 
days. Analysis, sucrose 82*60 per cent., glucose 1 *58 per cent. 
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Expn I // (Ittne nrtd alum). The limed juice was treated 
with a mull ‘’"Hilt ity of Jiluirt. The resulting precipitate rapidly 
settled tl . ‘ loar juice was decanted off and boiled down in 
the usual AiO' ('r\ tallization rapid, colour almost white and 
the januo ii vv'as h.ud and kept well, being still intact after ten 
days’ storage. Anulvsis. sucrose 81'oG per cent., glucose 4‘22 
per cent. 

Exprriw >if MU I Him and alum). Juice collected in the 
evening was not l ulled immediately but kept until the following 
morning. Being heavily limed it remained perfectly sweet and free 
from fermentation though the colour became somewhat darker. 
Sucdi a juice if boiled directly would have given an exceedingly dark 
owing io the excess of lime. The juice was delimed with 
alum as in riment Vll, and concentrated as usual. The 
resulting Ku/gcr// was entirely satisfactory, hard, white and kept well. 
Analysis, sucrose 8.‘1'79 per cent., glucose r4 per cent. 

Exficrimeiit / A*. Juice was collected during the night without 
liming the pots, the latter containing aliout 2 grm. of ashes. When 
c.\amii'''d in the morning fermentation Juul began and the reaction 
was acid. The jm. e was made slightly alkaline with lime and the 
excess ot lime .emoved by alum. Tlie resulting was a hard 

milk-waite product. Ordinarily if fermented juice is boiled down, 
the jafff/ary olitained is soft and not easily crystallizable. Analysis, 
sucrose 78 28 per i cjd., glucose 5’(i per cent. 

Ejri>cri»ieit( X. The juice was overdimed and then delimed as 
described above with alum. The resulting precipitate, however, 
was not removed, being boiled down with the juice. The jaggery 
obtained has a good colour but was extremely hygroscopic and 
began to liquefy in a few hours. Similar experiments have 
contirmed this result, indicating the necessity of removing the 
precipitated lime. 

Experiment XI. Juit-e collected in the evening was not boiled 
directly but stored till morning when it was mixed with the morning 
juiye. Though not heavily limed, fermentation had not begun and 
the jui(;e was quite sweet. Delimed with alum. Jaggery hard, 
'vhite and kept well. 
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From Experiments VIII and IX it will be seen that it is possible 
by the use of alum in the later stages to add such amounts of lime 
to the collection pots that the juice can be kept until a convenient 
time before boiling without fear of fermentation commencing and 
without harm to the jaggery subsequently produced. 



STUDIES IN METHODS TO PREVENT NITROGEN 
LOSSES PROM DUNG AND URINE 
DURING STORAGE.* 

BY 

N. V. JOSHl. M.Sf., B.A., L.Ao., 

Firitl A.'ixislitnt. (o Ihr Iiiipvrial A>iricu1luial BavU'riologul. 

As tlie ('liief coiistitueiits of farmyard manure, the dung 
and urine of cattle are the principal sources of manure to the 
agriculturists all over the world : and they are practically the only 
source of manure to the small cultivator in India : and hence it is 
of great itnportance to .store them in siudi a way as to preserve the 
maximum amount of fertilizing value available in them. Owing to 
fermentation and drainage, however, very serious losses, especially 
of nitrogen, oc<air during their storage. The losses due to drainage 
(am ])ossil)ly i>e avoided by suitably constructed pits or tanks/ but 
the losses occurring during fermentation require in the first place a 
study of the optimum conditions that must be maintained in 
order to prevent any losses that might occur during storage. 

In ])revious work- on the decom])osition of cowduug and urine 
in the soil the present writer made some preliminary observations on 
the losses of nitrogen from dung and urine. It was found that 
there was practically no loss of nitrogen from urine when stored 
under anaerobic conditions, while under aerobic conditions an 
enormous loss of nitrogen occurred. Losses in the nitrogen 
contained in cowdung stored under aerobic conditions were not 
properly worked out at the time, but under anaerobic conditions 
there was only a slight loss of nitrogen when the cowdung was 

•I’ajKT roaJ at llio Niutli Indian SOcuci' Congrees, Madws, 1922. 

' Jour. lid. of Agri., XX\'], )n». 431-430. 

•Joshi, N. V. Jour. Agri. India, XV, July 1920. 
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separately stored in that -vvay. 81 ie« 7 ) nianim* which wa.s a niixture 
of dung and urine, however, lost a good deal of nitrogen. 

Further e.xperiments on storage of dung and urine under 
different conditions have since been cajried out by tJie writcU' ajul 
these form the subject matter of the present ])aper. 

It may be pointed out in the beginning that agriculturists in 
certain parts of India practically throw away all the urine as tln'y 
have not yet realized its value as tnanure. On accout)t of this fact 
and also on account of the wide variations in the ])roportions of 
dung and uriiie that go to make u]> the farmyard manure in different 
parts of the country, it was camsidered necessary to stud}' t he losses 
of nitrogen from dung and urine stored sejiarately instead of in 
mixtures. It was also held that this procedure would enable us to 
find out which of these substances by itself is res])onsible foi' the 
serious losses that occur in the making of farmyard manure. 
Although a study of the losses of nitrogen from mixt ures of cattle 
dung and urine in different pro])ortions was iiot undertaken, deter¬ 
minations of lo.sses in nitrogen from dung and urine mixed 
in one definite pro})ortion were, liowever. mad<! in the course 
of the pre.sent investigatioii. in connection with the materials used 
as absorbents for urine. 


Kxi’Erimkntal. 

Stofdf/e of dunfj. 

Fresh dung was collected and after thoroughly mixing the 
same a portion was taken for determination of nitrogen in the fresh 
state and the remainder filled in glass jars. Frotn two to three kilos 
of the material was required to fill the jars. (da.ss jais weir; used in 
these experiments in order to avoid all losses through drainage. 
The jars that were to be kept under anaerobic; conditions were filled 
practically up to the tojj and cf)vered witli ground glasses and 
made air-tight by vaseline and rubber lute. Those that were to be 
kept under aerobic conditions were similarly filled up but were kept 
covered with a thin piece of cloth only. Occasionally the dung 
in the aerobic jars was stiried with a glass rod so as to prevent 
packing. The amounts of nitrogen, moisture, and loss in weight of 
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each jar were deterniined at intervals from one aerohuj and one 
anaerobic jar each time. Sometimes determinations were made 
from two jars. Duplicate or triplicate determinations of nitrogen 
were always made in each case. The following table gives the 
average of the ]:)ercentage losses calculated on the original amount 
of nitrogen contained in the dung. 

Taule 1. 

Pei cent, losses and (jams in nitroffen cAilculated on the total 
amount oj nitroffcn contained in the dunij during storage. 
-j-gain in nitrogen. 

- loss in nitrogen. 

1920-21. 


< oiulitJiniK of sforag'* 

1 

1 

'ilolllil 

2 

luontlis 

J *> 

iiumths 1 monthii 

! 7 

1 OlUIltilfl 

.Xrrohii* 

.., - .i-5 

- !)•«> 

i»-4 - <i'2 

— l(i-2 

Anttrrobir 

.. ! 

r li T 

- ;!•(( - H'l 

i - 7-(l 


1921-22. 


(.'oiulitioii^ of 

li 

S 

.\rn»bic 

.•!(l 

!>0 

Anacrobu- 

r 7U 

i \ ■r^ 


From these, results it is clear that ct)wdung when stored by 
itself is subject to only slight losses of nitrogen due to fermentation 
during storage whether under aerobic or anaerobic conditions. 
Under anaerobic conditions, at certain periods, a gain in nitrogen is 
also notu eable. It is very likely that larger gains in nitrogen could 
])e secured by suitably varying the conditions of storage, but in order 
to find out what these exact conditions are, a detailed investigation is 
necessary. 

Storage of urine. 

We may now turn our attention to the investigation on the 
storage of urine. For this purpose fresh urine was collected and after 
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thoroughly mixing tlie whole by shaking, samples were taken out for 
determining nitrogen. The remaining material was tilled in 
wide-mouthed glass bottles of 500 c.c. capacity, right up to one 
inch below the top. 

Two of these bottles were kept o])en and two more woie kept 
stoppered to prevent any acce.ss of air. These two sets represent tin* 
aerobic and anaerol>ic conditions of .storage. As several preliminary 
experiments had already shown that large amounts of nitrogen are 
lost under aerobic conditions, and that, practically no loss of nitrogen 
from urine occurs under anaerobic conditions, it was })ropo.sed 
to introduce a variation in tin' method of oldaining amu'robic 
conditions in the e.\'})eriment. Now covering the surface of a li(]uid 
medium with .some oil is often used to pi oduce anaerobic condition.s 
in bacteriological technique. It was. tlierefore. ])roposed to trv and 
compare this method of .securing anaerobic conditions along with the 
use of gla.ss stop]jer. In two l)ottle.“. therefore, the suiface of urine 
was covered with a kerosene oil layer about one-eighth to 
one-fourth ol an inch thick and in two others ( (tconiit oil was u.sed 
for the same purjiose. Mustanl oil also was tried on one' occasiem. 
Nitrogen was determined from each bottle in dujilicate at intervals. 
The following table gives the average of the losses in percentage 
of the original nitrogen contained in the urine. 

Tajjlk II. 

Per cent. ImHes in nUrofien cnlcnUUed on the total amoant oj 
nilrofien contained in the a fine during storaije. 

1920-21. 


t'otiditionn (,f .storugi- 

nioiitii 

lllOMt it.*> 



i 

DlOlltils 

Aerobic (open tiotlle) .. 


77.;, 

00 

Sill 

m»-d 

.\naerobic (gUs.H ntopper) 


2-0 

2 <i 

to 

7 0 

Anaerobic (.‘lurfacc covered with 
kero..vc;ie oil) 

.!■« 

(•N 

fi(» 


KiO* 

Anaerobic (surface covered with 
coeonnt oil) 

21 

2-:. 

H\S* 

is-n* 

23 d* 


* oil layer hod become much thinner during wmipling and could not properly covc-i 
the surface of the urine and aome evaporation of muiaturo took place. 
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1921-22. 


C'oiulitioti.K of Ktorapc 

1) weeks ; 

8 wock'i 

.\iTol-in (open liottlo) .. 

:{<!•!) 

r,2-7 

1 

•Anaerobic (closed with plass stoppers) 

o:! 

\ 

:!-4 

.'\!iaerobic (siirfacc c(>vcrcd witli a layer of kercssene oil) . 

04 

4-2 

Anaerobic (surface covered with a layer of mustard oil; 

01 

1 


It. will 1)0 seen from tliis table that under anaerobic roGditioiis. 
i.c., where the f'lass stopper or layers of oil were used to cover the 
surface of the urine, the lo.s,ses of nitrogen from urine are practically 
nil for a long time. It may be added here that under these conditions 
the surface of the liquid being covered there is very little loss of 
moisture frotn surface evaporation with which process the losses in 
nitrogen are assumed to be correlated by some investigators. 

In any case covering the surface of the urine is a sirnple device by 
which cattle urine, when it is not required for immediate use, can 
conveniently be stored in some suitably constructed ])its. especially 
as this arrangement would .secure the full benefit of all the nitrogen 
contained in the liquid manure. This method of conserving the 
nitrogen in urine has the merit of simplicity and is expected to prove 
economical in practice and deserves trial on a larger scale by the 
agriculturists. 

Siiu'e much of the loss of nitrogen in the case of urine stored 
under aerobic conditions is attributed to volatilisation of ammonia 
resulting from the deconqiosition of urea and other nitrogenous 
compounds contained in the urine, several .substances like .sulphuric 
ai'id. super})ho,s])hate and sodium bisulphate, which neutralize the 
ammonia, are often recommended for con.serving the nitrogen. 
The use of formalin which forms a non-volatile compound with the 
liquid manure has also been suggested for avoiding los.ses of nitrogen 
from urine. Among other substances gy}.»sum. calcium chloride, 
kainit and other potassium salts arc said to be useful in conserving 
the nitrogen of urine by preventing decomposition of urea. Most 
of these materials were tried on a small scale but many have proved 
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inefficient in the proportions so far tried. Formalin, sulphuric acid, 
and superjdiosphate, however, liave given encouraging results hut 
the cost of the.se materials in the pro])ortion.s u.sed in our experiment 
is expected to prove prohibitive and hence further details of tliese 
e.Kperiments are not given here. 

Among other methods of coiuserving urine aud liquid manure 
the u.se of absorbents like peat, litter, .soil, etc., is often .suggested. 
It was propo.sed to try some of these in the case of urine ; soil and 
finely cho])|)ed straw were selected for the pui’|)o.se. \ iuea.sured 
amount of urine was ab.sorbed by each of thc.s(> std>.stanc('s .separately. 
These mixtures were then kept in open Jars covered witli tliin clotii. 
The los.se.s of nitrogen occurring under tliese conditions are given 
in the following table. 

Tahlk III. 

Per cent. Ims /a nitrofjen of the total nitrogen in urine daring 
storage hg ahsorhenfs. 

l!>21-22. 


Al)s(irl)i'iit Used 


I (i wcl'kN i S Wi-cks 


S.iil .. .. , i .sit s 

('UopiX'd St raw 

_I 

Both these methods ol absorbing urine lead to great losses and 
perhaps are not worth the trouble involved. It may be noted, 
however, that urine added fo the .soil in jiroper proportions (.3 : lOU) 
does not leatl to much loss of nitrogen as is evident from .several 
nitrification experiments carried out in this laboratory some of which 
have been previously re])orted.^ 

Fresh cattle dung was next tried as an alisorbent. Fresh 
dung and urine were mixed in the proportion of 10: 1 and the 
mixture was stored iji jars, about two kilos in each jar, both under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions. The lo.s8es of nitrogen that 
occurred under these conditions are given in the accompanying 
table. 


* JohIii, N. V'. Join, .iijri. /iidiii.JiV, .7uly 1820, 
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'Fable IV. 

Per cent. lo,s.s in nitrof/en of the total Hitroffen in m ixtnreH of dnnq and 


nnne. 

] 921-22. 

< ofiditioiiH f»f Ktnram* 


• i Wl'cliS 

S wcck.s 

Acriiliir 


2!)r> 

:tor» 

Aiia<*riihi(‘ 


j 4-0 

Tii 


Altliougli t.lip loss of nitrog(“o in the cnse of cattle dung as an 
ahsorlKMvt of urine is small as compared to the other ahsorhents 
like soil and straw, the chief tiling to he noticed from the above 
results is the fact that greater losses of nitrogen have occurred in 
the case of the mixture of dung and urine than from either of these 
alone, under both conditions of storage, aerobic as well as anaerobic. 
It will also be found after further calculation that the total amount 
of nitrogen that would have been lost from the same quantities of 
materials had they been stored separately is much smaller than the 
amount aidually lost from the mixture of the materials. Thus in six 
weeks had the same quantities of dung and urine, as were used in 
the mixture, been stored separately under aerobic conditions, they 
would have together lost only I2‘8 ])er cent, of their total nitrogen : 
but in the mixture they have lost 29-5 per cent. Again in eight 
weeks the percentage that would have been lost if separate storage 
had been practised would be 19-(> but the actual loss in the mixture 
is 30-u per cent, of the total nitrogen. Somewhat similar results, 
though on a smaller scale, arc met with if the figures for anaerobic 
conditions are taken into consideration. 

This greater loss of nitrogen is probably due to the action of 
cellulose-decomposing organisms which bring about the destruction 
of easily available nitrogenous compounds like urea, ft is not, 
however, necessary for us at present to find out exactly how the loss 
takes place. It is sullicient for our purpose to know that greater 
losses of nitrogen ocruii if cattle dung and urine are mixed and 
stored together. It is advisable, therefore, to store these materials 
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in separate pits if a saving of the nitrogen contained in them is 
desired. 


Summary. 

The re.snlts of the investigation may now he summed up as 
follows 

1. The losses of nitrogen from cattle dung when stored 

separately are small under both aerobic or anaerobic 
, conditions of .storage. 

2. In the case of urine great amounts of nitrogen are lost 

under aerobic condition.s. while under anaerol)ic 
conditions the losses are ?iogligible. 

3. (’overing the .surface of the urine with a layer of some 

kind of oil .sucli as kero.senc. mu.stard or coconul 
brings about the necessaiy anaerobic conditions and 
this method has proved cfTective in preventing losses 
of nitrogeii from the urine. 

4. Among several substances tried to prevent losses of 

nitrogen from urine occurring under aerobic conditions 
of storage. sul])huric acid. su])er])ho,sp}iate atid 
formalin have proved effcctiv’c but their cost is 
expected to be ])rohibitive in ])ia(.tice. 

5. Very great losses of nitrogen have been ob.served wlien 

straw and soil were u.sed as absorbents for urine. 
These absorbents would thereft>re not prove of value 
in conserving the nitrogen of the urine. 

C. tSince greater losses of nitrogej) occur in the mixture of 
cattle dung and urine, it is advi.sable to store cattle 
dung and urine ij» .separate pits instead of following 
the prevalent practice of mixing them in storage. 



EXPERl MENTS WITH A LIGHT MOTOR TRACTOR 
IN THE OEL ESTATE, KHERI. 


BY 

f 

H. C. YOUNO, 

Spfrtnl Mi'ixaiifr, 0<>1 Estate, Court of Wards, United Provinces, 

AND 

Ji. C. BURT, B.Sc., 

Jiecenthi Depiili/ Director of Agriculture, Central Circle, United Provinces. 

The Klicri and adjoining districts in the United Provinces 
present one agricultural feature rarely found in other parts of the 
province in the existence of considerable areas of culturable waste 
land of excellent quality in excess of the cultivating capacity of the 
existing village population ])y ordinary methods. Such land is 
fertile when once brought into cultivation and presents few 
dilliculties to modern implements ; but its reclamation by the 
lo('al method of shallow hand digging is extremely laborious and 
expensive. Since population shows no sign of rapid increase, no 
considerable expansion of cultivation can be expected except by the 
introdin tion of more modern methods. Nor is the problem limited 
to the area returned as " culturable waste.'’ since it is the custom 
to abandon rice fields after a certain number of years, particularly 
near the larger river (the tjanjar areas), and to allow thenr to 
tumble down to grass for an indefinite period necessitating, at 
present, hand digging prior to cropping. The Reasons for this 
state of affairs are not altogether clear, but many of the villages 
ate nojie too healthy during the monsoon and considerable areas 
of land are devoted to i ough grazing. The system of lengthy fallows 
where land is i)lentifi l is readily understandable, but the common 
occurrence in the grass land of leguminous w'ild plants, some of 

{ 375 ) 3 
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considerable feeding value, possibly indicates a further reason for 
the practice. Nevertheless, as at ])rescnt conducted, the system is 
wasteful of land and of effort, and it is abundantly clear that, with the 
assistance of modern im])lements at certain stages, the cultivator 
could control a larger holding and get a better return for bis labour. 
Agricultural capital in these districts is scarce, and as the owners 
of the large estates would benelit by develo)*ment it is clearly their 
function to Jead the way. 

('attle, though numerous, are small, labour for jdonghijig is 
scarce and much of the lan<l to be reclaimed is excellent for tractor 
ploughing, being much like English “ lea “ land. These reasons 
led to the decision to ])urcha.se an .Austin tractor and suitable 
implements. The jdougli used was a Han.somes (b* S E 1) -A' E) 
two-furrow .self-lift plough, which was sub.siMpumtly r(‘]ilaced by 
a three-furrow (convertible two-furrow) plough of the same tv]>e, 
with English general ]nirpose bodies. 

The fir.st e.xperiments wei-e carried out with the assistarx e of 
Captain Lee (of the Austin Company) at a sparsely pojrulated 
village Rebawa with an adult male ])oj)ulatiou of some ;>(» .souls 
possessing .some 500 acres of cultivable grass land in fairly 
compact blocks. The demonstration was carried out on a block 
of about 350 acres of grass land lying along the north bank of 
the U1 River, including dense patches of (fundar {AndrojHUjon 
sp.), kam (Snecharum spon(aneum), patmva {Sncchanim ciliare) 
and other deep-rooted and obstinate reeds and gras.ses. 'I’he 
soil appears to be excellent light alluvium and, in the (»])inion 
of local cidtivators, is capable of producing fine crops of rice, 
sugarcane, barley and wheat. Buf tin; density of the kam and 
gandar and the .scarcity of labour make hand digging impo.s.sible. 
At the beginning of the operations the soil was moist and .soft and 
the plough took up its work most efficiently, going through the 
tough reeds, which in places stood about 3 feet high, as if they did 
not exist and making a furrow from 0 to 7 inches deep and about 
10 inches * wide. The soil was turned completely over and all reeds 

• Tliift could lm\c been increaxed to 12 iiichcx but tbc work Would not tiftVc been »0 
ii»ti8f»ctory. 
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and weeds thoroughly buried witli their roots exposed. In soil of 
this nature and in this moist condition nothing apparently can stop 
the tractois which went readily through even formidable clumps of 
patnim with scarcely any hesitation. Under these conditions the 
tractor will take thro(* ten-incli furrows with ease to the depth 
re((uired. 

'File plough was next tried on a plot of very hard yellowish 
clay (piite impervious to the ordinary country jdough, and made a 
I'urrow from 4 to 5 inches deep. The land was covered with kans 
and the object of the trial was merely tote.st the power and elliciency 
of the machine, which it satisfactorily demonstrated. After the 
initial ex]>eriments. woik Mas continued at Kehawa by a soldier 
driver from the Lucknow Technical School who had been trained by 
the .\giicultural 1 )e])artment. 'I’he idea was fo prepare for 
cultivation as much of the land as possible before the first monsoon 
showers. l'"or this })urpose one ploughing proved insufficient as the 
ordinary country plough cannot easily break up the turned over soil 
after it has thoroughly dried and hardened, and to do this eailier 
would be fatal as it is essential that the uprooted reeds should be 
cojn})let(‘ly scorched by th^ sun to prevent revival. It is necessary, 
therefore, to time the first ploughing so as to allow sufficient 
o]>p(»rtunity for the second or cross-ploughing to be completed before 
the break of the rains. 

('ioss-])loughing with the same implement as was used to 
break the land is an expensive operation, so a tandem disc harrow 
was tried but ])roved ineffective, as it failed to reach the bottom 
(tf the furrows even with extra w'eights applied. It is necessary 
to do this, as otherwi.se a great portion of the w'eeds which have 
lieen turned over survive and will recrudesce. 

After a certain amount of drying the soil was in good condition 
for cro.ss-cultivation. and probably a heavy tractor grubber would 
prove effective in removing grass roots and leaving the land in 
lit condition for the desi plough but as no suitable grubber was 
obtainable in time cross-ploughing was resorted to. This operation 
w as somewhat easier than the first ploughing, and correspondingly 
cheaper as more w'ork was done for the same pow'cr expended, and 
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it is certainly very efficient. The sods are thoroughly turned and 
broken up and the surviving weeds again exposed to the action of 
the sun. And it may well be that this is the very best method when 
operating on land covered with Ians and fjandar. Tf cross-ploughing 
is timed to be completed at least 15 days before the rains break, 
practically all the more noxious reeds are exterminated and the 
land can be kept clear of them with very little labour. 

The,land ploughed was offered to tenants on rent or profit- 
sharing terms. The majority cho.se the latter b}- which the estate 
takes one-third of the produce as its share of once-ploughed land 
or one-half the produce of cross-])loughed land, the tena?it doing all 
operations after reclamation and providing seed and taking the 
rest of the produce. In most fields rice was sown at the beginning 
of the monsoon. 

The plots reclaimed were inspected by one of us in August. 
Those ploughed once only were more or less c-ompletely overrun with 
weeds though this in a great measure was due to no attempt having 
been made to weed them at all. 'fhe cro.ss-ploughed plots on the 
other hand .showed very little Ians and (fondar even in fields which 
had not been weeded aiul were remarkably dean where some 
attention had been given to that operation. Ap])arently one good 
weeding is sufficient to keep a cross-ploughed field dean. Rice 
had been .sown in both once-ploughed and cro.ss-ploughed plots. In 
the former the crop was backward in weeded fields and practically 
swamped * where no weeding had been done. The unweeded cross- 
ploughed plots .showed more forward crops and the weedcul fields 
were quite up to the normal of fields which have been long under 
cultivation. 

The whole area broken with the tractor was orOS acres out of 
which 19‘79 acres was cross-ploughed. The acreage is undoubtedly 
.small, the reasons being that first the plough broke down and some 
time was lo.st in replacing the broken part and then the tractor 
itself broke down atthebusie.st season. The daily amount of work 
done too was below expectation, due partly to the inexperience of 


* Al'norniwl lloodN ociMirred iIhh yc'ar. 
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the driver. Some energy was wasted in the beginning by working 
on scattered plots and plots which afforded comparatively short runs 
for the tractor. Long narrow fields provide the best conditions for 
work - the longer the better. Nevertheless so far as it goes, the 
experiment promi.ses to bo a success and to yield a .sati.sfactory 
letnrn on the outlay. The con.sumption of kerosene amounted 
to 159| tins costing Ks. 747-10-(>. petrol (for starting) 8). tins (about 
Ks. 34) and lubricating oil. grease, etc., costing Rs. 202 were used. 
The pay of the driver and cleaner for the whole period of the 
e.xjieriment (includhig th(‘ time the tractor was not working on 
account of the damaged 2 )lough) amounted to Rs. 430. a very Jjigh 
figure for tlie area ploughed cveji after allowing for moving about and 
experiments on .small jjlot.s. The estimated value of the estate’s 
share of the produce is i^s. 1,()7(), and tluis there should be a profit 
of Rs. 203 this year. The whole of the rent in future years will be 
clear profit as, but for this exjienditure, there was little hope of the 
land being taken under cultivation. 

The aggregate figures are disappointing, the work done per 
day is much below the capacity of the tractor (as we ascertained 
by personal trial again in February), and the cost of petrol, kerosene 
and lubricating oil per acre at least 50 per cent, too high. 

The following analysis of the daily records is of interest:— 


Moiitli 

1 )a ys 
worked 

Best day's work 

Worst day's 

WORK 

r - j 

Ai.res i Hours 

Avkuage day*.s 
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iiours 
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11 

S 
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8 
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7 
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o 

0-90 

7 

Juiiiiivry 

20 

10 

0 
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() 

0-90 

7 

Feliruary 

19 

lo 

7 
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7 
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• 

7 

Miireli 

H 

1-0 

7 

(KSA , 
i 

7 

j O.'. 

7 
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2 

1-71 

7 
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7 
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7 
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10 

( 2 A 

1 1-42 


1-32 ; 

j 

’ 1 

1-80 
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Kerosene ronsnmption kept practically constant at 7 gallons 
per day, averaging 1 •04 gallons per hour. From this it is obvious 
that the tractor was not developing much over half power. We 
twice satisfied t)urselves by })ersonal trial that it could have been 
driven considerably faster and that under most conditions a three- 
furrow plough should ha^'c been used. 

Nevertheless, despite unfavourable circumstatKes the rent 
recovered in the first year has more than covered the working 
expenses of reclamation. 

Delays due to first im])lement andtlnm tractor breakages hav** 
been referred to al)ove. These were all due to la< k of skill on tin* 
part of the driver but must be expected. Too much stress cannot la- 
laid on the absolute necessity of a good sjiai e part service if any 
agricultural tractor is to succeed in India. 




Certain Tree roots 
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SUGAKCANE ROOT SYSTEMS : STUDIES IN 
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T.VTR()J)1'CT10N. 

OwiNc to tlicir underground nature and comparative 
inaiaessiiiility resulting tlierefrom, roots of plants have received 
less attention than the above-ground portions. A considerable 
amount of work hails from America^ where attention appears to 
have been devoted to this subject from as early as the close of last 
century. In India, Dr. ('. A. Barber, (M.E., the then Government 
Botani.st at (bimbatoie. started a series of su(.‘h studies in 
1010-11. Th(‘ results weie, however, never published but got 
assimilated into the teaching at the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College. Ill recent years, this subject has been receiving 
considerable attention from the Howards at I’usa.'"* 

Nked for a .systematk! study op roots. 

The comjiarative greater uniformity obtaining in soil, as 
contrasted with atmosjdieric conditions, imposes a greater 

* Paj)('r rend ill tln^ Ninth Iiuliaii Sek-iicc' Congress, Madras, 1922. 

' Aniip-to-diite iiibliogiii|iliy i.s to be found at file end of Publication N<t. 292 from the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

“.Ii/ri. Jour. /rtrfiM, S|«'eial Indian Seieucc Congress Nos. 1917,1918 and 1919. 
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uniformity in modes of growth and structure of sub-soil as 
compared with sub-aerial organs of plants. But even so the 
adaptations are well worth a careful study. Man brings his 
influence to bear on the plants he cultivates or the trees he 
grows chiefly through the soil and hence through the roots. A 
systematic study of the latter is, therefore, bound to be of 
profit. Besides its obvious utility in questions relating to crop 
rotation, a study of the root systems of cultivated crops promises 
to yield valuable indications on such useful character.s as tillering 
and drought resistance. 


Certain tree roots. 

As the result apparently of long observation, the nian in the 
field has come to entertain certain ideas regarding the eiiect of 
particular trees on the adjoining crops. An exaininati(»n of the 
root systems would appear to justify the explanation of some of 
these effects, largely on the basis of competition between the tree 
roots and those of the crop. 

The tamarind {Tamarindus indica). for in.stance. has an ill 
repute for its smothering effect on a croj) of vholom. (Horfjhum) or 
cotton grow'ing near it. The roots of this tree - even those arising 
from the lower portions of the tap root;—show a marked tendemw 
to come to the surface. The resulting competition for plant food 
and soil moisture to the disadvantage of the young vholom crop is 
obvious (Plate XVII, fig. 1).* The writers have frequently been 
able to overcome this by opening a deep trench nex; to the tree a 
good time before the sowing (;f the crop. The neem (Melia 
Azadirachta), on the other hand, which is known to be much more 
friendly to the crops in the vicinity, possesses a deeper root system, 
thus eliminating the serious competition during at least the earlier 
stages of the growth of the crop. Healthy crops of cholam or 
ragi {Eleusine coracana) right up to the trunks of neem trees 
are often to be found. 


•Figure# 1 and 2 of Plate XV'Jl Wlon" to the Btudie# iijade by Dr. C. A. Barber in 1910-11 
and referred to in the introductiuii. 
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The bamboo* {Bambusa arundinacea), which has a very bad 
record in this respect, shows a close felt of roots very near the 
surface, thus effectively choking all other vegetation in the 
immediate vicinity. It is interest ing to contrast with it tlie root 
system of the Portia {Thespesia populnea) tree which is known to 
be more tolerant. Plate XVII, fig. 3 shows a cross section of soil 
equidistant from a bamboo clump and a Portia tree. It is obvious 
that the deeper and .sparser nature of the roots of the latter would 
offer a less serious competition than the close felt of surface roots 
of the bamboo.* 

Tree enthusiasts, especially wlien recommending particular 
species for planting in a garden or an agricultural farm, would be 
well advi.sed to bear in mind the toot system of the species. The 
rain tree (Pithecolobiim Saintin). for instance, which has a certain 
amount of popidaritv on account of its quick growth, possesses an 
extensive surface root .system adversely affecting crops in immediate 
vicinity. Plate XVll, fig. 4 shows the obvious competition between 
the advanced roots of this tree and those of a young chckon crop in 
the neighbourhood which called attention by an appearance of 
drought effect in spite of the normal irrigations given. So extensive 
is the root system of this tree, that lecentlv a particularly robust 
specimen from an avenue of these was found on examination to 
derive tin oulk of its nour ishment from a well kept garden situate 
on the other side of the road aw ay fr-orn the tree. 

Study of .si:garcane roots. 

Sugarcane varieties, especially those grown in India, cover a 
very wide range in respect of morphological and physiological 
characters and conditions of gi'owth. They include the thin, 
primitive, hardy, reed-like canes of the Punjab and Western United 
Provinces, the medium canes of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the thick, 
rich, juicy tropical canes of Madras and Bombay, varieties maturing 
at varying periods from eight to fourteen months, forms growing 


* Dr. J. N. .Sen tas noticed a coiiccnlrafion of injurious salts near the roots of the 
tamarind and the bamboo {Agri. Jour. India, XII, July 1917). 
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practically under marshy conditions and others extremely susceptible 
to water stagnation. 'Phe present studies arc an attempt at 
discovering adaj)tations in modes of growth or structure ( f the 
roots in response to these varying conditions. 

(e) Effect of environment on root derelopmeitt in so-ffarcanc.it. 

In a comparative study, like the one herein < ontemplated. it is 
necessary to carefully assay the effect of all ])ossil)le factors ether 
than the one under study or carefuDy eliminate them. In root 
development, soil conditions, cliiefly texture and moisture contents, 
exert a marked influence botli cut the ]ilan and (|uantit.y <tf rocts 
developed. I late XVI11 illustrates the effec t of clifferc-nt kinds of 
soil on rent ch'velojunent ct tlicc same c ane* variety. I'igs. 1. .‘1 and 4 
(viz., the rents ct Xaanal. (.‘o214 and Co 213) demonstrate the 
inhiliitoiy effect of a .stiff as c-omparc‘d with a free open soil. 'Phe 
c urtailment of the* rent system, when moisture is made axailable 
within a comjcarativelv short distance by irrigation, is illustratcnl by 
Katha rents in fig. 2. 'Phe same variety when grown without 
irrigation develops a lai'ger and dc'e})er I'cxt system, obviou.sly to 
scccure an adequate supply ct moisture by tapping lai'ger cubic 
conteits ct relatively drier soil. It follows, thei'ctore. that 
in a varietal study of rent development the soil and nn istui'c* 
conditions shcaild be kept ab.solutely unifoi'in. 

(/.') /{upidilij (f root development after planting. 

The time takem by the sets to root after ])lanting vai'ic's widely 
in different varieties. Early renting is a desirable cliarac tc*r in 
cane c ultivation, as it means a cjuicker estalrlishment of the jrlant 
w ith a cn)n.sec|uent curtailment of the period ct anxiety for the grower 
during the ccarly stages of growth. The different groujrs ct indigenous 
canes show' cliaracteristic differences, the Sai’etha and Pansahi * 
groups showing a c[uic;ker root development than tho.se of the 
Sunnabile and Mungo gr'ou])s. the last Ireing easily the tardiest. I'he 

* Tlic clitssiliculioii Iktc tt(lo|/tc<] i.s (Ire one liy !)r, C. ..t. •/oiir. /worn, XI. 

I )<t. I !)1 C)). 
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developnwnt of the above-ground shoot is closely correlated with 
that of the root. In certain cases, such as the Naanal or some of 
the members of the Mungo group, the root development starts 
only after the shoots have come out of the ground and grown 
a little. 

In canes, tillering generally commences only after the shoots 
begin to give out roots, whatever may be the development of the 
set roots. 

(c) /Vrm or hahit of the roots. 

A varietal difference of considerable importance is found in the 
mode or ])lan of development of the roots. This is correlated with at 
least one im})ort:Mit agricultural character, drought resistance, audit 
api)ears ])ossibIe that it may be correlated with frost resistance as 
\v<*ll. 

(1) Methods of .study. In the earlier stages of the study the 
e.vainination of the root sy.stems was based on careful dissections 
in the field conducted as l)elow. A deep pit is dug vertically dowm 
the edge t»l the jrlant and of sufficient size to accommodate a couple 
of coolies. All the roots of the plant, to a specified thickness of soil 
and c.xtendii’g to the right and left of the plant as far as they arc 
traceable, are carefully dissected by trained coolies w'ho, as the 
dissection j)roceeds, place the roots as much as possible in their 
natural positions. The system is then photographed with a scale 
inserted at one end, whitewashing the roots to secure a contrast 
against the dark or browui background of the soil. 

A second method, a copy from America and used to a certain 
extent in these investigations, is to dig a deep pit on two opposite 
sides of the plant, place vertical pieces of two-inch w ire mesh on the 
])lant side of the pits, insert thin iron rods through the breadth of 
interposed soil and w ash out the soil with water. The iron rods 
keep the roots more or less in position and tire sj'stera can be 
('onveniently studied and photographed. 

A third method, which has been recently evolved by the senior 
author, consists of previously laying the plot wdth horizontal layers 
of wire netting at suitable heights, refilling the excavations with 
the soil taken out, taking care to place the layers in the same positions 
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in which they were taken out, and growing the plants, whose root 
systems it is intended to study, on these previously prepared plots. 
For examining the roots, all that is needed is to turn the water on 
to the plot and Avash out the soil, when the root system alone will 
be left, each strand more or less in the original position being caught 
in the meshes of the interposed wire netting. 

The first is laborious, expensive and needs considerable care. 
The second is difficult of application in localities where the soil is 
sticky and does not wash out, but, like the third, it is to a great 
extent fool-proof. It has the advantage over the third method 
in that it can be used for studying the system of any plant anywliere. 
The third has been found to be cheap and fool-proof but is a])})licable 
only to plants specially grown for the ])ur|)ose. It is salisfactorv 
enough in the comparative study of the root systems of different 
varieties of agricultural cio})s. 

(2) Depth of roots. Other conditions being similar, the trojucal 
thick canes possess a root system distinctly shallower than those 
of the indigenous kinds, while differences are noticeable among 
the indigenous canes themselves. The varieties belonging to the 
Saretha group show a deeper root sy.stem than those of the Pansahi 
group. The members of the Mungo group often show a sv.stem as 
deep as those of the Saretha group, and this explains why .some of 
these have been found to be drought-resistant in parts of Bengal, 
Bihar and Ori.ssa. Plate XIX illustrates the dissimilarity in root 
development between Katha and Yuba belonging respectively to the 
Saretha and Panisahi groups. The larger and deeper rooted Katha 
is relatively more drought-resistant. 

(3) Habit of roots. Besides the relative depths, differences 
have been noticed in what may be called the plan or the habit of 
the roots. Plate XX illustrates a few of these types as disclosed 
in a series of diss^ections carried out when the plants wore three 
months old. Figs. 1 and 2 represent a comparatively smaller 
root system, the former being better distributed than the latter 
which consists of a more or less compact set of roots going 
vertically down. Figs. 3 and 4 show a larger system, the individual 
strands being thinner and sparser in 3. 
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The depth and plan of root development described above bear 
directly on the level and cubic contents of soil tapped by the roots 
and are consequently ot obvious importance in the cultivation of the 
different varieties. That the differences mentioned above are 
varietal, has often been borne out by their showing the 
characteristic differences not only when grown under similar 
conditions but under markedly different conditions as well. Plate 
XXI illustrates the root systems of two of the indigenous canes— 
Saretha and Chin as dissected out in three of the Government 
farms in the United Provinces and in Coimbatore. It would be 
noticed that whereas there exist differences—chiefly in quantity 
of roots developed - t)etween the systems of the same variety in the 
various places, those of Chin sho^^■ in every case a deeper and more 
vortical development than those of Saretha. 

(d) Crossiiuj in sugarcanes with a view to improxw the type of 

root system. 

The utility of the above studies in sugarcane breeding lies in 
the possilulitv of introducing a desired type of root system by a 
suitable mating of parents. The study of inheritance of characters 
in sugarcanes is complicated by factors over which it has not been 
possible to exercise much control; but in certain cases the writers 
have found it possible to introduce a desired t\q)e of root system in 
the resultant population by a suitable crossing. Plate XXII shows 
how. in a series of crosses with the South Indian thick cane ^'ellai as 
mother the resultant seedlings have shown differences in agreement 
with the root systems of the pollinating parents. The grass Sae- 
charum spontamum possesses a very deep system and most of 
the seedlings wdth this blood in one or other of the parents have 
shown a comparatively deeper root system and proved relatively 

more drought-resistant both at Coijnbatore and iu the North Indian 

# 

fartus. 

(e) Certain anatomical features. 

These investigations have but recently been commenced. So 
far no marked differences liave l)een noticed in the absorbing regions 
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of the roots. The conducting regions have often sliown differences 
according to the habitat of the variety. 

Varieties growing under dry (‘onditions liave shown a{la])tations 
for protecting the ascending sap in the l)iin(lles. Huch ada])tati()ns 
take the form of a pronouiK'ed thi(‘kening of the cell walls in (I) the 
cell layers immediately to the inside of the endodermis. (2) the layers 
of cells between the pith and the vascular region, and (3) the cells 
round the vessels. Plate XXIff, fig. 1 shows the anatomy ol such a 
root, n:., of Chunncc which is able to grow under dry conditions. It 
is interesting to compare it with that ol Saharanpnr White and Yuba 
grown under irrigation and with that of Sewari. a variety growing 
under rather marshy conditions naind about Se})aya in Miliar. It 
has been ascertained that the thickening consists of both snberin 
and lignin, the former apparently to prevent the escape of the 
ascending sap and the latter for mechanical strength, i lale X.XI\’ 
illustrates the anatomy of throegiusses and three agricnitnia.l crops 


growing in dry. moist and waterlogged conditions. Tin' parallelism is 


obvious. 


Some of the other anatomical idiaracters in whiidi difierimces 


have been noticed and now under study include (1) relative thickne.ss 
and number of exodermal layers. (2) ridation between the amount of 
cortex and stele, (3) relative (piantity of intei'cellular space in tin* 
cortex, and (4) presence or absence of a pi'onoiinced thickening at 
the root hair tips. 
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KXPEHIENCK OF PRICKLY PEAR AS AN 
KMERGEN(]Y CATTLE FOOD. 


TtV 

N. V. HANMAXTK. M.An.. 
l)l‘<tri<i Afj' IntJliiral Oirrut’cr. Dixlrii'l Kohilxi. Uoinlxiii. 

J tlio fiuliiiu' of lOlS-19. in a period of extreme stress for 
fodder in the Kastorn Deccan, a metliod was for the first time w (irked 
out which allowed the use of prickly ])ear as a fodder for cattle on a 
large scale, and which was successful in keeping the atiimals in 
h('.alth. The method used was described in a Bulletiid issued by 
Prof. J. B. Knight, in 1920. but still a good deal of suspicion 
remained with regard to the fodder, which required further 
demonstration on a larger scale to convince cattle owners as to its 
utility in famine jreriods. 

The famine conditions which prevailed in the Ahmednagar 
District in 1920-2] gave the opportunity for a fuithei' demonstratioji 
of the value of prickly pear, and it was decided to run several cattle 
camps in the district. The camp at Rahuri, of which the winter 
was in charge, w'as run from the beginning with ])rickly pear as 
the princijial rough fodder. Jt w’as started as a relief measure by the 
Collector of tire district, the Agricultural Department of the Bombay 
Presidency being responsible for the management. 

The bullocks for the camp were purchased in the surrounding 
bazaars at an average price of Rs. 19-4-0 per animal, though a large 
number was purchased at a much lower rate. The total number of 
cattle admitted into the camp was 1,583. The animals recpiired a 
little breaking in before they were content to eat prickly pear as 


’ Bombay J)ept. Agri. Bull- 97 (1920). 
( 389 ) 
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their chief fodder, but in most cases they became quite accustomed 
to it within a week. The thorns of prickly pear were burnt off in 
the furnace (a modification of the village blacksmith’s furnace) 
described in Prof. Knight’s Bulletin, and then chopped into small 
slices. Various chopping devices were used, but moat of the 
fodder was cut up in chaff-cutters. The chopped up prickly pear 
was then mixed with the requisite amount of cotton seed and fed to 
the animals. 

Tlie quantity of pricklv pear consumed per day by a bullock, 
which was not accustomed to the diet, was from seven to eight 
pounds for the first six to ten days, .\fter this period, the animal 
usually began to consume more, the maximum quantity eaten per 
day by an animal being as high as forty y)ounds. Even with this 
amount there was no derangement in the aninial’s digestion. 

It is obvious that, owing to the extreme dilution of the food 
material in prickly pear, it cannot serve as a fodder alone, even as a 
maintenance ration. Furthermore, whenever attempts were made 
to feed it alone, the animals almost always .scoured badly. In 
order, therefore, to supplement the nutrients in the prickly pear 
and to avoid the scouring action, two pounds of cotton seed and 
two to three pounds of dry grass were given daily to each animal. 

The condition of the animals on admission to the camp was 
deplorable. There was, however, a rapid improvement when they 
were brought on the above ration, and after two months or so they 
became decidedly vigorous. 

Tlie animals were maintained in this way from the middle of 
February to the middle of June 1921, when they were sold to the 
cultivators of the district. In the meantime, the bullocks were used 
for various kinds of light and even heavy work. The whole of the 
carting of grass and foodstuffs for the camp was done by the bullocks 
fed on prickly'pear. The prickly pear itself was brought by the 
same means from places five to six miles away, and the cultivation of 
an area of land attached to the farm, where green fodder was grown 
under irrigation, was carried on by the same agency. These facts 
disprove the local opinion that animals fed on pric'kly pear are of no 
use for work even when they are given concentrated foods with it. 
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Out of the 1,583 animals brought to the camp, most of them in 
very bad condition, there were 56 deaths in all in four months. 
Fifteen animals died on account of extreme starvation before 
they were brought to the camp, and the remaining forty-one from 
rinderpest which appeared no leas than four times in spite of careful 
segregation of new animals. Jn the cases of deaths due to previous 
emaciation, post-mortem examination .sliowed no injury to the 
alimentary canal as the result of feeding with prickly pear. 

The daily average cost of food per animal in the camp, including 
the carting and preparation of the prickly pear, the cost of cotton 
seed, and the co.st of the dry grass given, amounteil to three and a 
half annas ])er day or Its, (1-9-0 per month. 

1 )uring the whole run of the camp, it was noticed that it was very 
dilhcult. if not im])ossil)le. to bring old and weak animals into good 
condition by means of the ration provided, but tliat tho.se which had 
not already suffered from starvation could be maintained without 
deteric)ration and without much trouble. Young animals accustomed 
themselves to the food quickly, and flourished on it, even when 
emaciated before being brought to the camp. .\s a method of saving 
cattle in years of fodder lamine such camps should therefore 
coiu entrate their energies on young animals which will much better 
repay the attention bestowed upon them. 
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A NATIONAL POLICY KOH A(iRl('ULTURAL KESEAKCll.* 

UY 

RAYMOND A. I’KARSON, 

OJ the hum Slal-c Colli'jff i>J Aiji ii ultini- mi l Mi’ihimir .1/7*. 

I'HERK slioulfl lx* X \Y(*ll-'ii‘Hiifi| iiiitioMii! ]X)li( V in rclxi'cinx* 
to jigrifiilturxl T'exearch Ix'caiisn siicli icscart h rclato to (jiifstions 
of fiiiKlaiiiPiital iialional iniportancc aixl tin* valin* of such research 
to tlie M'liole nation has heen jtroved ; Inrt herinore. aericiiltnral 
f/rohleins affectin'; the national welfare are Ix'coniinf; more and more 
niinieroii.s and eom])le.\' and n'search must lie enlar<;ed to enalile 
ns to c'lpo with them. 

Tin* ])()licv should he to provi/h* ample su|.’])ort foi the iTivesti- 
eatioii (tf prohlems relatino to the decrease of cost ot pr/xlucinf; 
farm prorluets and tlieir moie ellicieiit distril/utioii and marketinj;. 
the impToveinent of tlieir (|uality. the con.s<*rvat.ion '-f soil fertility 
and the hetterment of rural life. 

The policy also should he to encouraf;e co-operation of all 
puhlic aoeneies enga^'od in af;ricultui'al re.search. and to [irovide for 
])roper supervision. enouj;h of each to produce the hijfhe.st possible 
effieiency and not so min-h as to liani|x*r eflicieney. 

Sound arguments in jilenty can he given to .sui)|)ort the.se 
statements. 

TffE IMPOKTA.NCK OP AORICn/n UE .\S A Pt'N'IlA.MM.VTAI. 

IMJUSTKY. 

.About forty ])er cent, of the population of our country is 
engaged in agriculture. There are nearly six and one-half million 

• Hoad at the HrenidoHt'A <yon£(‘K‘iiOP on the Apriowltural SiluatiDii. Washington, T). C. 
Janufuy 1922. Rf'prinUd £rom iSctenoe, 1421. 

( 3tr2 ) 
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((i,44S.3(>f!) fanus. incliidiiifr I’curly duo Inllioii (!)D;).(>7(),54r)) aorcs. 
Kacli fatau is an itidc’jM'iidonl imil’.. arid tlio (diaraotcr of flio homes 
on tilioso larms has a profound inflnoiKa* on tin- charar ter of oiir 
nation. 

I h(“ valm* ol farm lands is (*stimatod to la* ov(‘?' sixtv-six 
hillioji dollars (.'sHL S.’M Tin'value of inijdc'inonls and 

machinery is estimated t<i <*.\ceed tJiiee and one-half billion dollars 
(s;{.r»{(S,,‘f 17. 0'2|). The estimated \ alne of li\(‘-stock is nearlv 
eic'ht billion d<tllars (The total of thi^se ^reat 
in\ est inent s is aboni seventy-eicht billion dollars ( S77.!)25.!)89.073). 

Tin* \;dnc lil the ani'iial pi'odnction of oiir farms far exceeds 
lli.if ol any other indiistiy. It is e(|nival('nt to the value of all 
manniactiiies over the ( i.sts of raw materials. The value of farm 
]»rodncts I'xported Iroio tin* I’nited States has avcrafied over 
two billion dollars ( S2.iM:2,HtMMi(i(i) ])er vear the ])ast ten years 
and constituted .an a\'('iaf'(' of 4-4‘4 ])er cent, ol all domestic 
e.xports. 

In bi'ief. it is Miliicient to sa\ that aoricidture is oiir largest 
indnsftx . it furnishes piactically all <>1 our food, the material 
fo! all of (air clothes, the raw lualeiial for the laif'cr ])art of the 
iuannfacturinf>: indn.stries of the nation, about oiie-half of the gro.ss 
(‘arning.v of the railroads of tin' ( (Uintry. :i con.Mim])tive market 
for nearly one-half of all the manufactured products .sold on our 
markets and. lastiv. agriculturt' fuinishes a con.stanf stream of 
luggod pei'ple who (piickly find piisifions of .service in the great 
(•('litres of ])of)ulation. 

The phesent ouoANizATfo.v for research. 

Hi'search has b('('n ajiplied f <> all jihases of huitian activities 
but K'si'arch in agriculture has been relatively lati' in develo])meHt. 
It came with a growing concern for the future of agriculture.- an 
appn'ciation that as long as man livc's agriculture must be a perma¬ 
nent indu.stry and as population increases agriculture must he 
increasingly ('Hicient. 

The policy of ('ncouraging tigricultural research started in the 
l^tcitps. .Agricultural e,\’])eriment stations were established in 
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ronnocticiit atxJ Ciilifornia as early as ISTa, in Nertli Carnlina in 
1877, and in lifteen States pri(.i‘ to 1887 wlion tlie Hatch Act 

hocainc effective. In !!)(!<( tlie .Vdaiiis Jja.\v \\a.>J ])3is.sed. Those 
two liiws ai'c forniiil iicknowhaleenient hy <'oiifrress tliat .igriciillnral 
ic«eiin h is iin iiu|Kirtiuit uiitional (juesiit.n. Hialei (sicli of these 
liiws eveiy Stiite receises .s'lo.t.'CO iinniiaily lor agriciillui'id it'searcli 
making ,s|.i lo.ooc from tlie l<'edeiiil tiea.'-iiry. Stiite iipjirojniii- 
tions for tlie same |)m jio^e ;imoiiiit to iilioiit tluce miliioii dolliirs 
aiiiiuully. IJeseiircIi work in the Stiites slimiilafed similar work 
in the KediMiil l)(‘|>aitmeiit ol .Vgiicultiiii' wliicli is now liy hu the 
largest single organi/.ation l■oIldll<•1 ing iigricnltitiid rescjirch. This 
dejiiirtment gives attention |>rinci|ially to proLlenis of tuitional or 
regional chiiracter. and engages in co (r|ierative lesearch work with 
the State e.xjierinient sliitions to a hirge extent. It would he 
impracticiihle lor the Keder.d de|)iirtn'cnl to c;ire lot iill the 
prohlems pressing loi solution and wisely thiit is not attem|)fed. 
The States iire in intintiile contact with tlnur own pK.hleins ami so 
fiir as funds pmaiiit give these picihlems prompt and usually 
siiflicient attentiiiii. 

TilK HK.SII.IS Ol' .\OKI('ri/ri K.\L KKSi;.\R('II. 

The heiiefits of agricultiiiid research are .s<, wdl known that 
it is hardly necessary to mention them. K<-r e.\iim[ile : A farmer 
jrroduced pork at a cost of forty-tour cents per pound until he 
made use of inlormatii'ii gained from re,search and then he K'dnced 
his cost to four cents p<-r poutul. Through in.struction based upon 
research and widely dissemiiiiited to the farmers, (piie State has 
shown how to reduce losses from the He.ssiaii fly to tin* e.vteiit ol 
twenty million hu.shels of wheat in four year.s. and all this at only 
a nominal expense. Ke.search has made it possible to continue 
growing inifiortant cro[)s in .sections of the country where .some 
pest or di.sease was turning the farmers' efforts to naught. About 
ten years ago the United Stal es Senate showed that scientific research 
in the Department of Agricultine, costing about five million dollars 
annually, had re.sulted in saving idiout five hundred million dollars 
annually. 
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Books coukl be lillod witli interesting stories sucli as bow the 
cause ol wheat rust was discoveied and u remedy apjdied and liow 
Texas cattle fever was placed under control and is ])eing surely 
eradicated and many other similar exjdoits. Add to all this the 
develo})ment of improvements of animals and plants and of agri¬ 
cultural methods generally, 

Hesear<di is the foundation of (jur whole .sy.stem of agricultural 
education in colleges and sclu'ols. through the Extension Service, 
and through agricultural journals and books. It also is the basis 
for regulatory laws and their enforcement. 

It would be impossible to tell what would lie, the situation in 
this country if agricultural le.'iearch had not been maintained. We 
know .SOUK' of the mo.st important impro\ed varieties of plants 
and .some tif the better strains of animals would be mis.sing. Some 
di.sea.-ic's (.f animals and food jilants would be rampant, (treat 
areas of soil now producing ero])s would lie iiairen. and the production 
irom still hug»>r areas wouhl lie lowered. Farmers would lie paying 
moie for their sujiplies and .'’ome highly effective marketing methods 
would not be known. 

MoniC KKSK.VUCII IS .NKIUlKI-. 

It is uniortunate that the research agencies of the country 
are unable to keej) jiaee with the dt'mands lieing made upon 
them. 'I’lie experienci' <tt tin* jia.^t. the jiu'sent situation, and a 
\iew into the future imijihasizes the necissity of enlarging the 
.sy.stmn. A sound and ellicient agriculture calls tor tnore re.search. 
The (h‘V<‘lopment of .som<' phases of agricultine. rejiiesenting 
millions of dollars to farmers and to othei' citizens, awaits the 
enlargement of re.search activitii's. Asthecoimtiv becomes older 
and its population inciva.ses and (piicker trunspiutation is develojied. 
new jiioblems constantly ap|)car. Some per.son.s, who are not 
infornu'd think we are doing (inite widl at the present time and 
agricultural re.search might be kept on its present liasis or even 
it might take a vacation lor a tew' years But the germs and 
the fungi now on their way to favourable locations througliout the 
country will not }»ause on their journey, and ‘jdant food will 
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contiiuu' to )>(' (Icitloticd wlioii crops coiitiiHH- to Ik* takoo from 
the soil. 

J{e.sear<-li prolilems Ite <livi(le<l into two ^reat f>roiij»K. 

The fir.st wc.iihl iiu ltnie tlie new (lilliciilties that ar(‘ constantly 
arising and mast lie overconie to keep agricultiiie in its |,'res(*n(' 
position, such as a lanv insect pest. The second would include 
siicli questions as the inijuiivement. o( <‘.\istini‘ methods which means 
a better agricultun‘. Originally the second grouji oi (pu'slicais 
constituted most (d the ?'es(‘ar< h work pertormed. .More ami more 
qiu'stions in the lirsi i^roup liave iieen coming to the licnl in recent 
years until now l!ie\ demaml a veiy laige part o| the research 
resouna's. 

Xew methods lor reducing cost of production, the liertc'r 
ilistribution of farm ptodiicts. and lietter methods of marketing 
are sorely needetl at this time. This is in the inten'st ol the aveiage 
••itizen who buys all his supplies, because such metlu ds will help 
to K'diice the cost oi living. Tliis is in the intmest also of laiiiieis 
liecaii.se lietter methods will i?icrea.se the piotits of laiiuing. lioth 
lienefits are woithwhile. Hut a chief reason for decrc'asinsi the 
cost oi larm proiluction is the im[)ortani(‘ of holding our position 
in the markets of the world. W’e ought to get a b(‘tter hold upon 
thos(‘ markets (‘.specially in so far as certain manufacliiri'd farm 
products are concerned. II we wish to sell to tireat Britain at a 
profit we must b(‘ aide I(• mak(‘ a lower price than others (an make. 
We used to export about one hundred forty million pounds ol cheese 
annually, but lielore the Hreat War tlu'.se e.\j)orts had falhm to two 
or three million jaiunds. We like to say that we are not exjiort- 
ing clie(‘.se liecause our larger pojndation is consuming it all. But 
why did not our chees(‘ jiroduction increase wdth our po])ulatioii 
The chief rea.son was that t'anada could do Ix'tter than we could do 
in making a favourable price on ( heese in the English markcds. 
The outcome of such competition depends largely upon the results of 
our research for su|)(U'ior and less ex])ensive methods. 

Our natural resources plus our skill plus our shipjhng ability 
are in cojiipetition with the natural resources of other countries 
plus their skill plus their shipping ability ]>lus their cheaper labour 
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which involves loAvot liviiifi st.an<hirrls. Tf wo an* t o win from them 
we must dopend chiefly u])oii our su])erior knowlodf;e. Some other 
countries have as j^ood uatuial resources as ours. Sometimes 
they are even better because of virpin lands. f)ther countries 
iiave as favourable trairsportatiou. .Most countries have cheaper 
lalxuir. We must overcome their advanfaftes bv our knowledge 
which nmst tre dev(*loped Ihrougli reseaicli. 

When wr* (iinl an economy in feeding or some method of reducing 
cost p(‘r busliel or when we invent rm impi'oved harvester or perfect 
a silo, or whr'U we find more direct and efficient methfxls of marketing. 
W(“ are al)h* to reduct* onr s(*Iling price and thus str'r'iiifthen oiir 
hold on foreign marki'ts. Wlren we idlow a mysterious disease 
or inefficient methods to increase tiu* ])rice we mrrst ask whether 
we are hrsittg ottr hold ort foreigrt markr'ts. 

W<' rrrrrst rrot forget tirat in other* l•olttttr•ies strenuous efforts 
also ate beittg made to devise better metluKls through researeh in 
order to iitke the loreigtt markets rtway from its and even to invade 
our home mai'kets. 'riins far we have developed only a background 
of information regarding the great et'onomic questions. We have 
hardly ei-o.ssed the threshold in researeh eoneeri'ing the adaptation 
of produetiori to reqnirements and other such, great economic* 
I'tobletn.s. 

Otiu'r vitally inqrortant snhie<*ts waiting to be .studied as they 
de.set*ve iiiehide the reforestation on farms and the l)etteimerit 
of rnr*al lib*. 'I'hcre are many qiu*stions relating to the (*otnfort 
and haj)pitie..ss of people who live in the<*oiintry that are becoming 
(*onstantiy more a(*nte. 'I’hese include tire whole sphere of the 
work of larm women. 'I’he failure to .solve fhese queatiens is rr'snlt 
ing in some of the best of tyjie of farmers moving from the eounti*y 
to the city. Miu h needs to be done to show sruli peo])le how to 
make (*(nintry life as satisfactory as city life- 

One other of many very im]roi*tant problems in need of t*cseat'ch 
may be mentioned, the (onservation of soil fertility. 'I'liis is 
the most, important of our natural resources. It is easily removed 
but not easily iepla(*ed. We gatlu'r (*i*ops very much as asc lrarA*est 
lumber. Most people know how Ave have ac-complialicd such au 
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enormous production of 1111111)01’ during the pu.st few decades. We 
simply went into the forests which had retjuired hundreds of year.s 
to grow and we took the trees that were wanted and even gave 
scant consideration to the welfare of otlier trees wliich iniglit have 
become useful in later years. We have nut considered how 
succeeding generations will get their lumber. We have proceeiled 
on the basis that we might us well take it all. We point t(' our 
lumber kings as examples of gieat business ability. What will be 
said of them fifty yeais from now when the ])eopl(‘oi that day want 
lumber and find that the accnnudated growth of centuiies over 
large areas has been destroytsl by our generation and e'cn without 
much effort to start new' tiees lor use in the futun' ^ Our <-ercal 
production has been cairied along on al)out tlie sone lines, li 
piesent juactices continue this nation will awaken some (lay to the 
fact that we are more like arid Kgypt or Halo hai than tin’ woiidcrfid. 
fertile country that oiii iiistoriaiis tell us was dista vered by 
Columbus. 

Fuithermoie. we are allovsing nuiny s(|uaie niiles ol good 
faim land each year to be waslu’d awav by our stieams. 'I'liis 
erosion .supplemented Ity surbna' ua^h aiiioiinls to huinlreds of 
millions oi t(>i!M annually. Tlie.se 1 osm’< repie.sent .' tujieinh.ns values 
which doulitles.s could l»c largely leduccd through turthci' icscatch. 

N(. one c an tell what wonderfnl imjiroveiinMits in agricnltiiie 
may ite icvealed in the future*. Wc* easily think of po.-sililc furthei 
advances along the lines wc know about but. thc.se may be made* 
secc.ndary liy other advances that w<* cannot now even think ol. 
(Some persons bclic\c that licneficia! change's aic. yc't to e*ome' in 
agriculture wliiedi arc no ie.ss piofoune! than the* change’s in trails 
portation caii.sed by the flying machine’or in ce inmnnicatioii caused 
by the wire’h’ss teleplmne*. Tho.«e* two .imjueiveme'nt.s are* epe»ch 
making but were hardly within eair range eil thinking a ge’neration 
ago. 

I will neit be so rash as to suggest that a tin Liz/ie ene*r will 
give milk, hut 1 will pre'dict that .some elaypeiwei ieir the* larm wliie h 
now eion.stitute\s a e*liie*f item eil e>xpen.«e* will bee eibtaitieel e;heaply 
fiom the wdnd.s that blow over the larm. Ariel with this cheap powei 
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r predict that some day we will produce the best of building mate- 
lials, at lowest cost, from alnujst any soil. It may be aluminum. 

I will ]uedict also that il our plant and animal experts are 
given ‘('asonable support they will find in good time, new and good 
Irards now unknown, and it (»ur economist.s and^other experts are 
given t(fas(;nabl(' support they will show how our cities may be 
assured ol an abundant su]r))ly of farm products at all times and 
at c(jst ieducti()Us that will (ovceed previous cost reductions that 
hav(‘ la'cn so wclcoure to both iariueraird consumer. 

l)i:\ l•:LOI^^^ENT OF A POLICY. 

We should no haigci delay the development ot a more compre¬ 
hensive national policy {or rgricultuial re.search. It should provide 
for libera.’ !cd(*r.".l and state linari<’ial su])port. The best recent 
testimony comes Irotn the Congressional Joint (.’omnii.ssion of 
Vgrieiiltiiral liujnii'y {CoHf/ressinttnl lieroni. December 14. 1921. 
page fil). .Members ol this CoinmisMon after a long and thorough 
.^tudy report as follows: 

■■ .Vgrieultirre is sulrjeet to sjrecial hazards resulting from the 
weatluT and eli.natie ((iiditious. animal aisd ])larit di-seases and 
insect jiests. 'riiese h:izar<|s reduce f.i,rmitig to a gigantic gamble. 
Ibrt methods ol prodia tion can be adapted to the end of reducing 
losses from eiim;'.tic .".ud weather rouditions to the miriinrurn. 
i*lan1 iUid anitmvl di.-.eases ;uid insect ])ests can. to a certain degree. 
Ite controlled. Hut the moans and the method of rodueirig or 
eoutrolling these' he.zc.rds eamiol be worked out on the larur by rhe 
individual farmer. The investmeiit even of the large.st is rrot 
suHieient to permit the m.iintenaiiee of the orgarrizatiorr necessary 
for the sludv e.nd formidation ot these means attd rnethod.s. A 
l>r(igrari:me <d igrit ultural develojrrnent therefore, rnirst include 
provisiorrs for an exjiauded and eo-ordiriated . pretgrirmiue of 
piae-ticid scientilic iuve.stigatiori. through State and National 
rlepartrnents of agrieidture and through agrieultur-al colleges and 
iiniversitie.s. directeii te-wanl reducing the hazards of (dirnatic and 
weather eorrditions arrd of plant arxl animal diseases and insect 
pests." 
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One strong reayon for using public funds to supixirt agricul¬ 
tural reseaick is that, the knowhslge to be derived sluadd be made 
available to every farmer tbrouglioiit the country who wants it. 
ft .®h()uld never happen in this country that knowledge relating to 
agricultural production shall,be limited bi its ap])lication to private 
intern,sts becau.se it was developed at the expeu.se (>f tli(..s(> intere.st.s. 
ft ma\ not be improper in other liars of busine.ss for iinlividutils 
or concerns to have a nionopt'iy bm knowledge and thn.s enalilc 
them to deA'elop a bu.sine.ss monopoly. Hut this slu.idd never b<- 
possibleiti agriculture. .V corner-stone ( f our nalic.iial strength is tlie 
independent faim families win. arc aiih' to maintiun theirsc'K-es on 
an independent basis Ix'cause ('very f.arnu'r ts entitled to know all 
of the secrets of his business that anyoiu' knows. 

AenKico].\Ti()N or aokici i.ti'k.m. kksk.vhcm. 

(1) What should lie insunsl first in a national policy { 
.\gricultural research lu'eds host (.f all the appreciation and good¬ 
will of the public. I’litil this is gi\(‘n the re.search will be heavily 
handicappe<l. 

Secretary of .Agriculture Wallaci' declares that research is 
the basic work of his dejiartment and it is O'search th.at little In- 
little is crv.stallized into agricultural (u-ogress. The public should 
get this idea. 'I'he Congrc'.ss and legislatures should have it. .\n 
intelligent appreciatioti (-f agricultural research, (‘.specially among 
leaders and yniblic men. a genuine respect b.r it. an understanding 
of its imy)ortanc(f and its re(|uirenients. are the primary e.«,seJitial.s in 
developing an effective national jiolicv. Such an appreciation 
exi.st.s to-day but in a very re.stricted .sen.se. Belief in the imyxirtance 
of research is to<i much of an ab.stract character, an acknowledgement 
that it is useful in a general way. an accejitaix e of t he fact that it is 
desirable, but .without real .sympathy for it or uixlei.standing oJ 
its requiiements. Thus the public fails to demand it in order that 
the natiotTs interests may benefit. One thoughtful .student gives 
as one of tfie reasons for adv(M-ating national su|)port for agricul¬ 
tural research the fact that national aj)j)U(ciation needs the stimulus 
of direct interest which comes with the discussion of the subject 
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in the halls of Congress and the luakinf; of an appropriation. 'I'here 
are. however, other and hetter arguments. 

An intelligent appreeiation of agricultural research is not 
evidenced in any large way by the recent action of (.’ongress. let 
us say a very few mend)ers of Congress, l)y which the publication 
of two periodicals in the interest of agricultui'af lesoarch was 
suddenly ordered disc(>ntinued along with a lot of other publications 
of fpiestionable value, most of which had develfiped during or 
soon alter tlu^ war period. There is encouragement in the fact that 
.some leading meml»ers of Congress wore not informed as to what 
was occurring Imt now realize that a serious mistake has been made 
and are rcuidy to help correct it. 


KsSKNTI.XLS Kok RKSICAKCJt. 

Well trained men and ample funds are the essentials for research, 
ft shouhl be a national policy to train and encourage in every way 
po,ssil»le the right kind of men and women and to supply funds to 
nmet their nsi.sonable needs in research work in the interest of 
agrieidture. 

(•J) KfTorts shoidd lie made always to encourage young men and 
women who Inne al»ility and inclination of the right kind, to prepare 
themst'lves for resimrch work. Sjreeial scholarships and fellowships 
should be ]>rovided by the agricultural educational institutions to 
eiiabh* siieii ])er.sons to eom])lete their fundamental training and 
later a.ssistantships should be }»rovided to bring them into helpful 
contact witli older and w(dl-trained investigators and due credit 
.should Im^ allowed for their own efforts. As they advance in ability 
and in getting worthwhile results their compensation should be 
reasonably increased. Care should he taken to make this compen¬ 
sation as attractive as is })rovided for persons of corresponding 
al)ility and service in allied litios t»t work. Kailuje in this respect 
in recent years has resulted in heavy losses from the lauks of research 
workers in the Department of Agriculture anti in State experiment 
stations. During a period of about six years, including the war. 
thei-c was a change ol nearly eighty pei cent, in the scientific per¬ 
sonnel engaged in agricultural research tlirtuighout the country. 
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Many (if the ynunger men went into war sc'rvi(io. Imt the greater 
losses to agricultural research came from the r(*signation <4' older 
men who took other more remiimwative positirns. The ovei- 
turn has been exceedingly large, .since the war. On tliis account, 
and without reflection upon those who have* continued in K.seaich 
woik or who have recently gone into that work, it mu.st he admitted 
that research to-day. in,stead of being the stronge.st link in tin* chain 
made up (<f ivsearclj. colh'ge education, and e.xtension work, is the 
weake.st link. Research i.s the lea.st able of the three to imet the 
demand.'' it should care for. 

h’unds foi the .supjjort ol agricultuial iT.search as ik/w available 
represent such a small percentage of the intero'ts concerned that 
they are almost lu'gligibh* by compaiison. They reprcst'ut a 
much smaller per ceiU. of value of output than is .so cxpend(*d b\ 
many a manufacturing plant in the intcre.st of its output. 

(.3) X principal reriuircmcnt as to funds is assurance of perma¬ 
nent income. Without sufh assuracce strong men cannot be 
induc(“r| to prejiare theii'.solves ade((Uatclv lor research nor can 
they be letained in this work. Too olten it has iiccn necessary to 
stop im])ortant exjierimental work because of failuic to rontinue 
appvopriathms. Xo one can tell what losses have lic'en sulTcri'd 
becau.se imjiortant projects after being conducted for an ('.xtended 
period of tinre had to be disc<'ntinued with the failure of ajijaopria 
tion.s before the final re.sults had b<‘en .si'cured. 

(4) .Vs a.giicultura.l icscarch ielat('s in such large measure to 
national jiroblems anrl the work done in one State is ol value in many 
States and as agriculture, is such a large factor in all business, it is 
right that national funds should be used in pri.iinoting agi icidtural 
research in the dillerent States. A jirecedenf. has been fun’ished, 
and a natimial policy for agricultural research should providi' for 
enlarging these, national appropriations by small increments lor a 
tew years until they have K'ached arnoirnts comrnen.surate with 
]nesent dernand.«. as .specified in the Piriradl Bill which would 
])r’ovide fifteen thousand dollars annually additional to each State 
for experiment .station work and arr additional ten thoirsarrd (rach 
year until the amount is eiglity-five tlrousarrd dollars. Those 
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appropriations would he equivalent at the start to less than one vent 
per cnf ltn p(T year and would tinaily increase to ai)(;ut IV ur cetits 
per cdpilit. This nu'asure. or other similar leliei', slu'uld he (‘uaeted 
as soon as possihh*. ft is [ireferahle from the standpoint of efficiency 
to mahe the appropriation with the fewest ja-ssihle c(<nditions. as 
was done in the Hatch and Adams Acts. latJier than to continue 
tin* requinmicnt for otTset funds, as p-rovided in t lie Smith-1 ever and 
Smith 11 iifilies Acts. .\s compaied with the Kederal (fovernnient 
it seems that flu* Sla1(>s now an* cairyine their full share. 

In consi<ieiii'e appropriations for aoiicultui-al lesearcli it is 
well to remeiiihcr that when our ta.ves ai'c incieased for this purpo-e, 
our invoiunlarv taxes, or tliose which are levied hv powers heyond 
(»ur con1r<T are decrea.-ed many tiiiK's nioi'e than the voluntary 
ta.xi's are increastsl. 


( O-Ol’KRATlo.N .\NI> Sl'l'KKVIsiox. 

(.■i) .\ national policy fostmine aericuituia! research should 
|iio\i(h‘ foi moi<‘ dc'linite and constructive co-ojieiatiou hv research 
atrencies than now obtains. 

(tl) It must provide also foi certain supervision to assure the 
pio|.‘er use <>f jmhlic funds, and this is expr'cted and ixelccnred. A 
reasonahle amount of co-operation and supervision is stiniulating. 
.\n excess is deadening. 

(7) .\ more defiirite agreement oti the tiehfs to he occupied hv 
the Dejrartrnent of Agr'icirltm'e on the one hand and hv the .State 
ex'periinent .stations on the other hand, with better co-ordination of 
work and a larger prrsvision for joint effort, should forttt a part 
of the policy tor further <lcveloping agricultural research. Such 
a definition of function .rnd joint effort would gitard against un¬ 
desirable dnyrlieation and would re.sult in hotter directerl efforts. 
Details should lx* worked out by representatives of the .Secretary 
of Agriculture and the agricultural rarlloges and wlien properly 
approved should loriu a fundamental law. Once each year this 
joint agreement .shcuhl he considered hy duly chosen representatives 
for the purpose of making it more perfect. Among other things, 
it should provide for the wise selection of projects for investigation 
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and for inviting ('X])orinient stations in different States oi the Federal 
Deparlnient of Agrienltiii'e to give attention to (liffei'(*nt ])lias(\s of a 
project requiring investigaticni at different ])Iac(*s. Al! projects 
should he briefly I)ut clearly described and ivcorded in the l)e])art' 
inent of Agriculture at Washingtoii and all interested persons 
should be informed as to the kinds of work in progress;. Kroin tinu' 
to time, at least once a year, the progress of each projet-t should be 
ofliciallv reported and checked. When a jm'ject is unihutakeii. 
work on it should continue to a rea.sonable e-Ktent until it is liiiislied 
or forniallv set a.siiie, and care shoidd be taken not to ]»rovide for 
starting new projects lor any laboiatory oi elation when il has too 
rnanv projects unfinished. 

(8) While a national p(dicy htr agriculltiral reseaivli slnudd 
not enter the details of local administrati<»n, it should et'coiirage 
the tvpes of organization which would be most ellicieiit. 

Shall wk iiavk amulk Aoiucri/rcuAL rkskaucii t 

An effort has been made to suggest a picture ol oiii' eountiv 
as it would be without projjerly supported agricultiii'al reseaieh, 
ami again with such re.search. II this work is j)i'o|)eily developed 
agricultuie will continue on a permanent and prolitable basis 
in the face of evei increasing obstacles, .\iid this nation with a 
strong agriculture will continue to fimnsh its own gieat comm(»dities 
which come from the farms and will pri'lit further from large .sales 
of the surplus in other countries. 'I’he time is lijre for stimulating 
a national po-licy for agricultural resear'ch which will contribute to 
this great end. 



TllK Q(M*:ST10N OK THK 1)[STAN('K BKTWKKX ('AXK ROWS.* 

A HHIIOK Rfol'.Mi': AN'I) So.MK ADDITIO.VAI, DATA 


IIY 

AirrilUH H, KOSENKKIJ). 

Tin;liittor jwit of l!)‘20 tho author puhlishod in the 1 nifrmitionai 
Jiiunitil. UM(l(M' tlii>- saiiu* title, a resume ol the experiments 
in all parts of the suj'ar-produeiuw world on the width of eaiie 
middles. A lew mouths ago Dr. \V. K. (Toss puhlislied in the 
Rt'i'isto Iii<histii(tl If Aifrii 1)1(1 <k Tavwman} the otticial organ of 
the Tueuman (Argentina) Sugar Hxjteiinient Station, the results 
from anotlu'i' eroj) of the plats of four distinct varieties which are 
being tried out with varying distances between the rows. It has 
been thought advisable to include these results, whhh it may be 
said CD piis.siDif only verify the conclusions already reached in the 
previous pajier. in a short review of this im])ortant subject, thus 
bringing the matter completely u]/ to date. 

As we pointed out in the earlier article on this subject, for 
each kind of ])lant and soil there shotdd exist a theoretical maximum 
of the agriciilturd yield olitainable. or. in other words, each class 
of soil in ea(‘h and every climate is capable, under ideal conditions, 
of producing an exact maximum of let us say well developed 
sugarcanes, for example, and this maximum can be obtained 
only under ojdimum climatic conditions and with jrerfect cultiva¬ 
tion. Also, most naturally, this maximum will be secured only 
through an ideal spacing of the plants which will allow each one 
to attain its maxim hw dei'Hopmeat and each unit of area to produce 

■* Kciirintcd from I hi' Interwitioiwl iSagiir Joiiriinl, UI22, XXIV. (ip. 72-7ti. 

' a inic so dcht' pliiiitRi’ la caua dc a/4car.- Tonto XI, Xus. 9-1(1. ^ 

1 405 ) 
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the largest possible number of (Jioroughlif tferehijml eaues. Hence 
it is logical that too small a space l.etween onr ( atie rows must 
inevitably result in loo large a number (tf .suhnonnal caties, wliile 
excessively wide middles will ]»robabIy ]n'odiicc splendid iiidn'iifiuij 
ft/}(><■ ime)is of siigarcanes. the rc'duccd number ol \\lii<-h will fail 
to give the tonnage obtainable from the tlieoietically idc‘al number 
of plants of norma} dc'velopmc'ut. All experiments on tlx- sid»j<“ct 
are naturally, aimed at determining lor distinct /oiu's and disiinct 
varieties j 11 .st the spacing w liiidi will produce the largest jirt m i, 
yield at the smallest ]H'r ton cost. 
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In the previous article attention was fir.«t callc'd to the cla.ssic 
experiments made by Dr. W. ('. Stubbs in Loui.siana in investigating 
this point, these experiments dating back tc' 1S8K.> Table I is 
a compo.site of the re.sults of all cd Stubbs' distance ex])eriiuents. 
as shown in Tables f VI of our earlier paper. 'I'he.se exjieriments 
were all made \vij;h the TjOuisiana Striped and Purple canes {Cherdion) 
and the eane planted in rows .3 ft. apart gave uniformly the best 
tonnage per hectare, although the increase over the 5 and 0 ft. 
rows would work out at only about one ton per acre not sufficient 
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to conipeiisate for the additional plant cane required for the more 
narrowly spaced rows, particularly as cane is seldom (mrried 
beyond first year stubble in the Pelican State. 

The lowest yield ])er hectare has been given bv the 8 ft. rows, 
which is manifestly an itnjiossible spacing tor this type of cane 
at any rate, on account of the large numl)er of late cultivations 
iiecos.sai'v for weed elimination after the narrow spaced middles 
are entirely covered In’ the almost overla])ping cane and, also, 
because very widely spaced cane offers It'ss ])hy.sical resistance to 
I'lost than cl(»ser-grown plants and this is an important consideration 
with Louisiana's adverse winter climate. 

It is notable, too. that the 8 tt. rows, contrarv to general 
opinion, have given cane of the lowe.st sugar content and purity 
and highest glucose ratio. There I’an l»e no doubt, however, in 
the mind of .any ol).servant person chrsely a.s.sociatial with sugar¬ 
cane that this huge grass is a .'.oc/Vd^h jjlant and develops be.st under 
normal conditions of .sjracing. The rapidity with which anv very 
much thinned out canelieid will entirely liie out is a common 
oijservatitai among cane agricuituri.sts. 

.\lter the 8 ft. rows the 4 ft. ones give consistently the poorest 
results in all of these Loiti.siana e.vjreriments. As no irnplenrents 
could be got between the If and 4 It. rows no cultivation wa.s given 
these middles in any case, and it is ]>robal)le that, while the addi- 
tioirai mtmber of rows pet hectar e with the H ft. rows compensated 
for this lack of cultivati<itt. this was not the ca.se with the 4 ft. 
r<iws. It is likewise, rroticeable that the 4 ft. larws also gave juices 
ot .set’ottd lowe.st (juality tlrrouglnnit. As betweeir the agricultural 
yield or analy.ses from the other three .-series there is very little 
indeed to choose, artd the cottr lusion is obvious that. con.sidering 
the increa.sing number of light cirltivations rrecessary with widening 
middles, the logii^al procedure intlicated by these results is to .select 
the narrowest middles corrsistent with the entrarree of proper 
cultivating mutdiinery., sirree. in these days of irtcreasirrg labour 
troubles, a returrr to the old methoifs of hand cultivation is totally 
lanthinkablc. Mechanical cultivation is efiicierrtly accomplished itr 
o ft. middles, and these rows close sufficiently early under normal 
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conditions to make a great number of light jniddle cultivations 
unnecessary. 

Up to the time of the above-descril)od exj)erimen1s most 
Louisiana planters used 0 ft. rows, but ;> ft. rows were almost 
univer.sallv adopted after the residts of thcs»> extensive tests liad 
been published and discussed by Stubbs. 

There is a fairly .steady increase in number of stalks p»‘r hectare*, 
as is to be ex])ected, as the width of the middles d(*crea.ses ami 
the number of rows per hectare increa.ses and in this connexion 
Stubbs makes an interesting and pertinent ol)servatif»n. He fonml. 
after counting the nundeer of cam's ])er row at tin* time ot thnoving 
the fir.st dirt to the cane, at lay-ltyand at crop, that many canes 
perish due to lack of s])ace for growth. This was paiticniarlv 
notable in the stubl)le cam' with nariow middles, the counts 
demonstrating that .">0 ])ei cent, of tliesc' cam's had died In'fore 
reaching maturity. Many canes measuring ft. in height were 
fouml dead at crop time from no other a})parent cause Ilian the 
lack of room for develo])nient. This oliservation explains how it 
often occurs that a ]>oor stand of |)lant cane may produce fairly 
good stuhble. parti<'ularly with strongly ratooning vari(*ties. 

In Hawaii, 1!. K. Hlouin ' aftei his li»(i| experiments with 
the Lahaina cane, planted at 4. (i and H It., showed that the 
d ft. rows produced (iO bins more cane ]»er hectare than the (i ft. 
rows, which ina'iipied second jilace. concluded tliat' the Hawaiian 
planters who almost univer.sallv employed d ft. rows- had no 
rea.son whatsoever for deviating from this practice. lieynoso 
gives the ideal distancr' lietwi'cn (’uhan rv'ws as dJ, ft. and Boname 
concluded that 4.1 to d ft. was be.st for <{uadclou])e. Large .sub¬ 
station experiments under the author’s tlirection in Tmaiman 
Province, Argentina, witli ('lieribon Stri])ed and i’urph* with rows 
at d, (>, 7 and K ft., .showed by far tin* be.st yield for the d It. row's, 
which gav(' 24 metric tons mon' cane ])er hectare than the (i ft. 
rows and a gradual deciea..se in yield jier Jiectare a.s the row.*' were 
placed farther apart, the S It. rows giving by far the smallesf yield. 


’ lliiwiiiiiin Nugiir Phitili-iK' Krpt.rim<ul Ktulioii JJtilletin 7. 
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A calculation of the financial gain—always the prime consider¬ 
ation in any agricultural experiments -with the 5 ft. rows over 
the 8 ft. fuies. based on the ])rice of cane to the planter at the 
time the experiment.'^ were made (1913). .showed an advantage 
of .SlOSdO (I'.S.) |>er hectare. 

In 1917. 1918 and 1919 the writer conducted a large .series of 
(‘xperinient.s. coveritig some fine hundred and twenty acres, at 
the Santa .\na sugar factory in the Province of Tucunuin. near 
whetc the suli.stafion distance experiments hat! lieen located, with 
.■>. 1) and (>1; ft. rows, the .7 ft. rows averaging over 20 tfms more 
cane per hectare jier annum than the wider .spaced rows. These 
experinicnf.'-' wf'ie m.'ule with the erect-growing P.().,f. 228 cane. 

'I'hf' snlistation experiments at .Monte Bello and the Santa 
■Viiii te.sts. being lioth on a very large .scale and in the .same district, 
may ])ro]>crly be averagf'd. the results for the and (! ft. rows 
being shown in Table 11. 


AHLE 


.Iterai/c /('.su/ts fruin fo'ii" crops at BeUo and .sVmOf Ana. 

1913-1917. 


Wiillli miilclli.'. 


McOic lon.c oauc 
is-r hcitaiT 


'I’E.STS at the 'I’m-MAN SnOAR Kxperiment St.ation. 

The (‘xperiments at the Tuciiimlu station were commenced 
in 1910 under the direction fif Mr. B. R. Blouin and continued by the 
author until I9H5. Since that time Dr. \V. R. ('roa.s. who suc¬ 
ceeded the writer as Director of tliat institution, has continued 
the experiments up to the jiresent time. The author is very much 
indebted to Dr. Cro.ss (or the data in these pages relating to 
experiments at the station .sinta' 191(1. 

'I’he first series of ex])erimeuts was made with Purple Dheribon 
cane and ran tlusjugh first year stubble. The 4 it. rows led in 
profluetion per hectare, being followed by the (1 ft. ones by a small 
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margin. The 3 ft. rows averaged about 2 tons more cane ])eT 
hectare than the 5 ft. rows, which were far ahead of the 7 and 8 ft. 
row,s in production jier hectare. Blouin^ concIude<l frorn these 
expcriinent.s that, considering tlie important (juestion of proper 
mechanical cultivation, the di.stance Itetween cane rows in the 
Province of Tucumaii should not be less than a ft. nor more than 
(), recommending a.l ft. for the ty])e of cane then in use in the 
J’rovince. 

About tins time, however, the heavilv-suckering. ra])id growing 
and somewhat iiost-resistant -lava canes. P.()..!. 3(i, 213 and 
228. had begun to attract wide attention in the .\rgentine sugar 
district, and in l!)l.> the author commenced a seiies of distanci* 
e.\poiiments with tin* P.O..f. 3(i variety. The following year 
another .series was initiated with the P.O..I. 213. a variety ol 
verv ilistinct tyjx* of giowtii from tlio P.t)..l. 3(i. the latter being 
much more erect ami having much le.ss temiency to fall late in 
the sea.son in times of very heavy rainfall. In l!Mti. also, expeii 
meiits were begun with the now famous Kavangire (I’ba) cane 
and with another variety <»f the bamliootype. which was imported 
into Louisiana from .lajian by Stubbs and thence to the Tncumaii 
Sugar Exjieriment Station i>y Jilonin called Zwinga. 

In our juevious pajter results were given lor lour crops from 
the P.()..l. 3(3 .series (one ol plant and three successive .stuldilc 
crojipings) ami for three crojts each from tin* original P.O..I. 213, 
Kavangire and Zwinga jilaiitings. Cross has n<»w published'*^ the 
11(20 results from these four .series of experiments with <‘Xtra- 
prolific types of cane, the results in each ca.se thoroughly < (mlirming 
the conclusions already reached in our eailier article so much 
.so that, insteail of .studying in iletail flu; results from the individual 
series, we have averaged the results obtained Irom live crops ol 
the, P.()..f. 3(5 and lour ea.ch of the P.()..f. 213, Kavangire (Liia) 
and Zwinga in a compositii table showing the ri’sulfs from the 
two dhstinet classes of cane the .Java and bamboo types 

> iinuMtu hid/islitul y Jgiicolu dt 'ffinriuun, Aj»o IIJ, j»|». 47‘l-477, lyiU. 

* Lot. c*/. 
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fluring the years that, they have been under trial at the 'PiKnirndn 
Station. 

Tarlr III. 


Composilr rf'Siilts I mill Kei'cnimi rro/w of P.O.J. 30 ond 213, 
Koraiuiirc oiid Ziiutiffo, 1015-1020 
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With th(' oxf, o])tioM.s oj (he |)lats ])hintod at S ft. or over, tlio 
yields ()| cane j(er hectare in each ol the two series varv .so little 
l>etw(‘en tiieinselves at the dilTerent distances as to lall \\cll within 
the limits of permissible experimental error, the (jxtreme variation 
in yiehl of cane per hectare l)eing under three tons (about one ton 
per acre). In each series the average weight of the individual 
stalks vjiried directly with thewidtlis of the nriddles and it is also 
apparent irom the sugar yields, as with our previous experiments, 
tliat the distance ol planting exerted no ajrpreciable effect on the 
«ugar content or purity of the juices. 
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The number of stalks per hectare in botliseiies iiicieases. as 
is to be logically expected, inversely with the width of tha tniddle.s 
and this ])oint is of more than academic interesi, since, as ('ross 
]ioints out. the decreased average weight of stalk in the closely 
planted rows is due entirely to decreased thickness of the canes, 
and this signifies a greater number of canes per hut to be cut. 
stripped and to]»])ed in the field as the middies are narrowed. This, 
naturally, means m(»rc time and expense in handling, and .should 
be taken into .serious con.sideration in deciding on the distance 
to be given the rows. 


(’O.VCl.l’SlONS. 

After going over the entin' subject and considering the rcsult.s 
of recent exj»eriment.s. our conclusions may b<- (>xprc.s.s«*(l in exactlx 
the same terms employed in concluding oiu' earlier article on this 
subject, r/:. : “ We may .safely conclude that sugarcane shoidd 
be jdanted in rows just as dose togetlMU- as is eonsistent with 
proper cultivation with nuMlern machinery, this distance appearing 
to be aliout .j ft. for the thicker type of < ane such as the Cheriboii. 
Lahaina. B 208, etc., and from .j.l to (i It. loi the more aluindantly 
suckering types such as the .lava canes, the I'ba. the Itamboo 
class, etc.” 





(fl) Cross. {b) Nandyal. [c> Chowri. Kar protected on the plant. 

CROSS-FERTILIZATION IN JOWAR ( AXDROPOOOS ^ORGHI M 












CROSS-FERTILIZATION IN JOWAR (ANDROPOGON SORGHUM). 

(ibscrviitioi) sliows ;i gradation of tvpes in most fields ot 
jiiiriir wliicli indicates tli(‘])rol)al)ilit\'that cioss-lertilizatiou ocaairs 
I'leely. Xi-ar Dliarwar (Jtombay Presidency) a fairly compact 
lieadeil variety called Xandyal is commonly grown as a main crop, 
with ('howri, a loose ])anicled variety, surrounding it on the 
Imrders ot the field. Xandyal has a long rachis. cariying many 
short erect branches. Its grain is yellowish white in colour: 
('howri has a long rachis bearing a few long and hanging branches 
ami its grain is milky white. 'Phe-se types are illustrated in 
Plate X.XV (Kig. ih. r) and fall under groups 1 and 2 of the 
classification w'oikerl out by one of us.^ 

I’he.se varieties are very distinct in a})jjeaj’ance. Intermediate 
tyj)es are easily distinguishable from the i)arent type, ami a cross 
once made by the senior writer gave an intermediate tyjre with 
brown grains exactly similar to that illustrated in I’late XX\’ 
(Pig. In). We have not worked v>ith ])ure. lines. l»ut consider 
the results of our ol)servations instructive as ])reliminary work and as 
t hrowing a good deal of light on the extent of natural cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion, as affecting the {iracticability of keejiinga variety pure. 

It is natural to assume that cross-fertilization will occur tr) 
different extent in dilTerent varieties, and that'the crossiirg of 
different varieties will be largely influenced by their distance apart 
and by the diret tion of the wind ])revalent with refereirce to the 


* Kuttur. <■!. L. Clftwilicutum iiiid deBcriiitum oi/oiwira ol till-Uouibuy Cunitttic. Bmaboy 
Ik/A. .lijri. BaU. l<2. 
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position in which they are sown. Stigmas protrude from the glumes 
before the anthers and aie thus exposed to pollination froni rdliei' 
plants, but against this natural ))i ()vision for cross-fertilization is the 
fact t hat the flowers from the tip of the panicle are earliest to open 
and provide p«dlen for the lower flow ('rs. The crossing of varieties is 
thu.'-’ not as e.xtensive as would sfauti to la* juobable from a casual 
observation of the haiut of the plant, and the growers succeed 
in keeping varieties much purer than tlus methods of r ultivation 
would at first sight lead one tf) expect. 

(Jraham^ working at Xag]uir estimated the percentage of 
natural cross-fertilization in a loose panicleil type as six per 
<-ent. and in a type with a compact panicle (cti pi'r cent. One 
variety gave 20 jx'f cent, ol crossed flowa'rs. 

Our observat.ifuis reli'r to the prolialile extent of cotitaniination 
of a field of one variety by ])ollen from aiiotlier \ari(*ty grow n along 
it.s margin. \ field of Xandval and ('howri as described aliovc was 
selected, in whi<'.h both varietii^s were nearly p\ue. Thirly-two 
tyjrical Xandval cars were seh’cted ftom all parts of tin* field and 
seed sown with the following lesultsas judged by itc mimbi'rs of 
intermediate tyjx's wit.h brown grain ap])caring. 'I Jic.-e ty]tes an; 
likely tf> be mostly K, crosses though not netessarily so. since the 
parent.s were not puic, lines. 
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Th(‘ projjortion oi' iiitci'Diediate ty])es tioni diflferent oars varied 
Irani (I to ll'H pel tent, aoiordin^ to tlio following tabic, which 
sJiow.^lho Jroipioncy of varying amoimt.s of a<lmixtiu'e in the produce 
froni :f2 plants. 


CIh'.'. (pclVolltHgl') 
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fl 
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Only two out of gave no intermediates. 'Die varying 
distances wiiich separated the parent plants obviously must account 
largely for tlie varying frequency of contamination, and this is a 
point which reipiires further investigation. Its bearing on the 
practical side is very important. 
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We are toiitiiiuing our observations on tliis jirobloin by working 

primarily to establisli pure lines. Oiir nietliotl of 

proteetiiifT tlie ears is to cut the sheath enelosiii}' 

the ear. and to cover it with a cloth bag stip])orted 

on wire rings (T»'xt-ligitre). as illustrated in Plate 

XXV. lig. 2. We have found paper bags 

imsatisfactoiy. becaii.se they break if rain comes. 

rnsnpported clot li liagsimliice a mould growth. Hag.s 

, sui)ported as desi ril»ed are ab.solutelv .satislactorv. 
The riiif? for * ‘ * • 

inKcrtioii in the baR. I (>. 1j. KoTTI'I! .\.\I> H. K. K I I.KA I’.Vl. | 

>t> 

•ft * 


A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT METHOD OF PROPPING SUGARCANES. 

.M.\.\y cane iarmers. chiefly tliose growing the thicker kinds, 
arc foiced to u.sc supports for tlitii canes to pn'xcnl '' lodging.’" 
Thi.s need is particularly bit in light .Miils where the shallow root 
svstem IS unable to suppoil tli<“ weight- ol a lu“a\'\’ clop wlu-n high 
winds are blowing. As loilging not only renders the haiwesting 
of th.e crop dillicuit but al.so reduces the mamdactuiing value ot 
the cane, practical farmer" ha\c evolved various methods ol 
propjiing tin- canes. A particularly (iaiioiatc and costl\' s\stem 
olitains in the (lodaveri dcita ol the .Madras Presidency where 
the cost oj this operation per acre sometimes runs to as miuh 
as Iks. SO. 

In the Sugarcane-lireeiling Station at ('oimbatore. where, for 
a correct e.stimation of the snuar \ahie of a .setMlIing. it is (‘.s,sential 
that the canes should be carefully guarded against lodging, the 
writei' has adopteil. with considerable success, for the last t-wo 
seasons, the lollowing method. 

When the crop has (h.‘veloped two to three feet of cane, bandtoo 
veiticals are planted along the rows at distances of ten to twenty 
feet according fo necals. The actual distance will vary in different 
tracts according to the kind of cane growm anil the ([uality of 
bamboos avaihdile. i’lain drawn galvanized iron wire the writer 
uses 18 gauge* but a thicker or thinner w'ire may be selected to 


* I'owuitU llif i.'itd ol lant yt-ui tout of tbib witi' cofat Kt. 4(1. 
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NOTES 


^17 


suit local couditions is next j)asse(l round tlie canes and the 

hamhoo verticals as illustiated in Plate XXV'l. Tlie wire is made 
to form (ij'ures of eight, resulting in a sujjporting strand on each 
side of the canes. 

Kor convenience of liandling. the wire is cut to short lengths, 
.separate loo}»s being formed of eacli. At tlie .station the cane 
rows are standardized to 20 feet lengths, and tlie wires are 

accordingly kept in loops ot 40 feet ea<di. In larger jilantations 
the wires may be cut to greater lengths. When the loop is tormed, 

the two ends are twisted into a knot in front ot one of the end 

bamboos as shown in the picture. This loop is jirevented from 
slipjiing down liy means of a supporting nail driven into the end 
Itamboit at a suitalile height. 'I'he illustiation is of a cajie plot 
at the ('oiiniiatore Station. It shows diagrammatically in the 
iiont niw two loops of wire, each jia.-^sing round .‘f bamboo verticals 
and covering a 20 feel distance o| the row. 

When the crop has grown much beyond the supporting strands 
as to render them inellicient. the wiri' loo}) is slijiped n}twards 
and kept in |»ositi<»n by means ol fresh nails driven into the bamboos. 
Kor thin canes growing to a heiglit iijito 12 feet <tne such sujiporting 
loop is found sulUcient but. with a taller ci’oj) or heavier cane.s. 
two loops or a thicker wire may be reipured. 

.Vt harvest the loofis are slipped up to a convenient height 
when till' canes can lie ea.sily cut and jiulleil out. The wires arc 
collected after the removal ol the baml»oo verticals and ke])t in 
bundles of 2U to .’Id loops, the loo|is lieing ke})t more or less taut 
on bamboos fixed at the right tlistance in the })lace of storage. 
The wires, however, do nut remain long in the stores as they are 
soon lequired for the succeeding cro}). 

Experience during the la.st two .sea.sons has demonstrated the 
cheapne.ss and elliciencv of the method. At the Cane-breeding 
Station, where the ju'opping has to be done more caiefullv than 
in an ordinary jilantation. tying with trash or with rope at 
frerpient intervals u.sed to cost Hs. SO jier' acre but the exjieiuse 
on the improved methorl should not work out more than Jls. 35 
per acre per annum. In making the above calculation it has 
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I)een a-ssumod that both tlio bamboos and the* wires will la.st five 
years. 

With the supporting stiand on each side of the cane row, which 
can easily be adjusted. lodgiiiL^ is effectively prevented. The 
method e.speciallv provides against lodging from Ihe verv 
commencement. It is not uncommon to be suddenly caught 
after a portion of tlie field is lodged. Lodged canes, even when 
carefully su))])orted and projtped aftmwanis. do not reiover 
completely. (T. 8. Vk.nk.\ti{.\.m.\n. | 

* 

* * 

PRODUCTION OF REFINED SUGAR BY MODERN REFINERIES IN 
INDIA DURING THE WORKING SEASON OF 1921. 

I\ Imlia there an* at ])res('nt is factories refining raw sugar. 
f)i(r or rah. Four of these are situated in the pTovince of Hiliar and 
Oris.sa, K in the I'nited Frovinces. 4 in Madras I in Mysore and 1 in 
Bengal. Tlie following totals have lieen ol>tained from mupiiries 
instituted by the Sugar Bureau as to t.lie (juantity of (jiif and raw 
sugar imdted. sugar made, and molasses turned out by these 
factories during the working sea.sons of I'.igo and : 




Viiir 11121 




anti raw >u^ur HU Itrtl .. 

2,21:J,si7 

2,471,(121! 

Suffiir rna'lr 

1.21IA'74 

I,:l2l,l>4(! 

-MolasNcK uhtaiiiuil 

72;t.!Mi.*) 

,S7((,7(t I 


The higher figures for the season are largely due to the 

fact that two factories commenced ridining //itr for the first time and 
returns were received from two factories which did not furni.sh 
.similar informatimi for tlie previous .sea.son. 

.A .study of the returns sutunitted by individual factories .shows 
that there is a wide variation in tlie jjercentage of ree,overy of sugar 
from the raw material dealt with. In Northern India where the 
refining jugyery is of an inferior value, the recovery of sugar varies 
from 35 to 45 per cent, according to the efficiency of the factory. 
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In Southern India, where tlie (juality of f/ur melted is superior, 
l>etter results are obtained. 

A note ])ul)lished in the issue of the Afjriraltuml Journal of 
India, January 1922, gives the total (|uan(ity tJ sugar and molasses 
produced l»y factories making sugar direct from cane for the years 
1919-20 and 1920-21 as follows: 


Vinr 

. Suirai inatir 


fililaincd 



.Mds. 






ItTiMlK! 


The total refined sugar ])r(Klnction thus amountsto I.99.‘}.937* 
maumls or T.'l.l l.'l tons in tlie season 1920-21 as compared with the 
total ])rodiiction of I..S40.1i>4* maunds or 07.470 tons in the 
previous season. | K.vs.w.u I). X.viK.j 

4t 

* * 

COTTON TRANSPORT BILL. 

Thk lollowing Hill was introduced in tlie Legislative .Assembly 
on tlie .Stli .March. 1922: • 

.No. 1.’) ol 1922. 

.1 /{/// to proridr for tlir rmliiiiion and confiol of flic ItanKijoii of 
cotton in certain circantstaticc.s. 

WifKRK.rs it is e.xpedient for the purpo.s(> of preventing the 
mi.ving of inferior with superior vaiietic's of cotton to provide lor the 
restriction and control ol the tran.sjKut by rail and the im}»ort 
ol cotton into certain areas ; It is hereby enacted as follows : - 

Short title and c.i1cnl. 

I. (I) This Act may be called the (\>tton Tran.sport Act, 192 . 

(2) It e.xteuds to the whole of British India. 


* liu'ludi’s sotiic raw sugar imiiortcd twin abroad and n liiied lin'ally. 
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Definitintis. 

2. Tn this Act. inilcss there i.s anythin" repugnant in the 
subject or context. - 

{a) " certified copy.” in relation to n licence, means a 
copy of the lic(>nce cortilied in the manner (hvscrilu'd 
in section 70 ol the Indian Kviilence Act. 1 of 
1S72, by the authority by which ihe licence was 
granted ; 

(h) ■■ cotton " means all unmamifactnred cotton, including 
cotton either ginned or ungimied. cotton waste and 
cotton .seed ; 

(c) ■' cotton waste ” means droppings. stri))pings. fly and 

other waste ptoclucts of a cotton-mill oIIum' than 
yarn wa,st(>; 

(d) ■■ licence “ means a lice,nc<‘ granted under this .\ct ; 

(c) " notified .station ' nu'ans a railway stafion specified in a 
notification under secti(tn .*{ ; 

if)” ])re.scril)ed ” means ])r('scribed bv rules niad(' undi'r f his 
.\ct.: and 

((/) " protected area ” iiK'ans an area into which the imjtort 
of cotton has been ])rohiliited by a noliticalion un<ler 
.section .3. 

Poii'er to iHn^ic proJnliltiiui itHjtorf <;/' cDthiii iiita 

pfoU-cted ft red. 

3. (I) The Ijocal (fovernment may, for the ])urpo.se of protecting 
the cotton grown in any a,rea in the Province from Iteing mi.xed with 
cotton of an inferior variety, by notification in the local official 
(lazette prohibit the import of cotton into that area save under, and 
in accordance w'ith the conditions of. a licence. 

(2) Any such notification may prohibit the delivery to, and the 
taking of delivery by. any person, at any sy)ecified railway station 
.situated in the protected area, of cotton consigned from a railway 
station not situated in that area, unless such ]>er.son holds a licence 
for the import ol the cotton into that area. 
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RcfiiMl to mrrif unllcemed rot ton. 

4. (1) NotAvilhstiindiii" iHiytliing fontainod in tlio Indian 

Hailwiivs A<‘t. TX <,f or any otiior law for tlip time beitjjj in 

ibi'co, tlie station master of any railway station or any otljor railway 
servant losjxmsibb' lor tin* bookdn;' of ooods or ])areols at that 
station may rt'fiise to receive lor carriage at. or to forwaid or allow 
to be carrie<l on tli(' railway from, that station any cotton consifrned 
to a notilied station, iinh'ss liotli stati(ais are in the .same protected 
ar(‘a. <'r unless the consignor produces a ceitilied copy of a licence 
tor the impoi't ol tlu' cotton intt' the prot(*cted area in which such 
notilied station is situate. 

(2) I'b’cry certiiied cojo ol a licence w lum s<i produced shall be 
attached to tbe in\oice u h<‘n 1 he coiisieiiment is bookasl as eoods and 
to t he w a \ - bill w lu'ii the <'(aisienment is bookc'd as a parcel, and shall 
accoiiipain' llu' coiisiennieiit to its di'stination. and shall tbi're be 
dealt with in the prescrilaMl manner. 

bt) W'hercliy oi' ui\dei any law in lorce in the territories of 
anv State in India tlu' import <it cotton into any area, or the delivery 
ol cottoti at any railway station, situate in such Stat<' has been 
prohibited, the (Jovernoi-(ieneral in Council may. I>y notilication in 
flu* (ia/.ette of India, ilt'clarc* that the provisions ol .sub-section (I) 
shall apply in re.spect of all cotton con.siened to any such station as 
il such ar<>a and .such station were respectively a protected area and 
a. n(vtilie<l station, an<l as if any licence juranted undei such law were 
a licence eranted uiuh'r this .\ct. 

Proevdure irJieri' cotton. u.//v/v.s- at notified station. 

5. (1) W’heie any cotton haviufj; been consiifiied to a notilied 
station arrives at that, station, the station master or other railway 
servant responsible htr the leceipr and delivery t.(» the consignee of 
goods or ])arcels, as the case may be. at that station shall, unless 
both the notifusl station and the, lailway station from which the 
cotton has been consigned aie situatetl in the same protected ajea, 
refuse to deliver the cotton until he is satisfied that the consignee 
holds a liceiuie for the import ol the cotton into the prote<'ted area 
iu w'hicii stick notilied station is situated; and, if lie is not so 
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satisfied, (ir if. within a reasonable time, the consignee or some 
person acting on his behalf does not appear in order to take deliverv, 
shall return the cotton to Ihe railway station fiom which it was 
consigned together with an intimation that deliv<*iy of the cotton 
has been rclused or has not been taken, as the case tnav be. 

(2) .\ny sti.tion nia.ster oi other railway servant receiving ativ 
cotton returned uiulei sub-sec-tion (I) or leturnc'd with a like 
intimation from a railway station sjrecified in a tiotificaticm under 
sub-section (3)ot sen'tion 4. shall cause to la* servc'doii tlie consignor, 
in any manner authorised by .section 141 of the* Indian Hailwavs 
-llct. IX of IStt(». a notice* stating that the cotton has ieee'ti .so r'cturnc'd 
and. recpiiring the consigiua- to jeay any rate, terminal or other cJiarges 
due in re.spect of the carriagt* of the cotton to anil from the railwav 
.station to which it was consigned, and .such charges shall be deemed 
to be due tromthe consignor lor all the purposes ot s(*ction .j.'» of that 
Act. 

Pl'tKlIhr.S. 

6. Anv jrersou who. in contravention of the provisions ol this 
Act. or of anv notification or rule made hereunder, takes delivery 
ol any cotton from a notified station or imports, or atternjits to 
import- any cotton into a jirotected area, and any station nia.ster 
or other' railway servard who. in contravention ol the provisions of 
sub-.section (I) of .section .">. without reasonable e.vcu.se. the burden 
of proving which shall lie upon him, delivers any cotton to a 
corusignee or other [lersori, shall be liable to a line not e.vceeding one 
thou.sand tu])ees. and upon any .subseipient conviction to imprison¬ 
ment which may e.vtend to three months, or to fine w'hich may 
extend to five thousand rupee.s. or to both. 

Vomir to ruks. 

• 

7. (1) 'I’he Local (Jovernment may make rules to provide for 
any ot the following matters, nanrely ; 

(«) the prevention ot the irnjrort ot cotton into a protected 
area by road, river or sea. save under, and in accordance 
with the courlitions of, a licence ; 
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{f>) tlie terms atid <!on(litions to ))e contained in licences 
and tile autliorities by which they may lie granted ; 
and 

{(■) the manner in which licences and certified copies thereof 
shall b<‘ dealt vs'ith on and after the delivery of the 
cotton to which they relate. 

(2) Any siicli rules may jn'ovidethat any contravention thereof 
or of the conditions of any licence, not otherwise niad(‘ punishable 
by this Act. shall be jninishable with line which may extend to five 
hundred rupee.s. 

Prerioiis (ipjironiJ of Ijtcal Lef/isl/ttiire to issue <f notifieaiions 

uiul rules. 

8. No notit'eation innlet seiition 3 or rule under .«ection 7 
shall b<‘ made liv th<‘ Locah Jovernment of any (Governor's Province, 
uhlf'.ss il has bcfti laid in draft liefore the Legislative (Vaincil of 
th(' rrovince. and has lieeii apjnoved liy a lesoiiitioli of the 
Legislative Council. <‘itlier with or without nioditication or addition, 
but upon such a])proval being given the notification or rule, 
as the case may be. may lie. i.s.siied in the form in which it 
has been s^i approved. 

I'foleciiuu for uets done under Jet. 

9. ^io suit or other legal proceeding .shall be in.stitnted again.st 
any person in respect of anything whii'h is in good faith done or 
intended to be doin' under this Act. 


Statkmi'A’t oi' <)n.T]<:rT,s and rkasons. 

The Indian Cotton Committee, which was appointed in 1917, 
brought to notice 

(1) that the practice of adulterating long staple cotton with 
shor t staple was very )nevalent at the gins and press- 
housi's in ci'itain long .stajile an'as. the object being 
to secure for the mixture tire higher prices offered 
for long staple ] 


6 
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(2) that, owing to the I'cnscqnont mixture of seed, there was 

considerable deterioration in the cultivation of many 
of the superior varieties of cotton ; 

(3) tliat soft cotton waste was also used for the puT])ose of 

adulteration w'ith htpax (the natural floss) ; and 

(4) that shoit sta])!e cotton was tre<iuentlv railed to a long 

staple area and re-booked tiience. ('ven without 
mixing as long sta]))e cotton. 

2. As instances of (1) and (2) tlie Committee tiuoted the 
imports of short .sta|)lc cotton into tin* Hroacii tract, the result 
ot w'hich has l)een that Broach cotton lias largidy lost its former 
reputation. Other superior varieties of cotton are threatimed with 
the .same fate. Tlie practice described under (1) above is facilitated 
by the trade cii.stom w'hereby cotton is bought a,nd .sold on the 
name and reputation of the area w'liere it purports to hav(‘ been 
grown ; i.e., on the name of the railway .station from which the bales 
are last booked. 

3. These malpractices arc (“xercising so serious and dang(“rous 
an influence on the indu.strv as a whole, that the necc.ssitv ot taking 
(lovernmental action has become a matter of immediate importanci-. 
The Bill provides a remedy by rmabling Ijiaal (lovernments to 
jnevent interior (lotton or cotton-waste, as defined, from being 
imported, e.vcept under licence, into areas which it is desired to 
protect. 

The principal provisions ol the Bill are as follows : - 

(1) Local (governments are empowered, with the previous 

con.sent of the 1‘rovincial Legislature, to define the 
areas and to notify the st,ations wdiicfi should be 
regarded as j;rotecte<l. Consignments ol cotton an? 
not allowerl to any such notified station except from 
otjicr notified .stations in tin* same area. 

(2) It is ne(?cs.sary to make certain ex(;eption.s to the 

prohibition in favour, for instance, of mill-owners within 
the area recptiring extraneous cotton and of purchasers 
of cotton w’aste for industrial purposes. Lo(!al 
Governments are accordingly empowered to frame rules 
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for a licensing system and to appoint the authorities 
lor the issue of licences. 

(3) Station masters or other railway servants responsible 
for the delivery of goods or parcels are. prohibited under 
penalties from delivering cotton inipro))erly {•onsigned 
to their stations. 

* 

* >K 

MEADE COTTON. 

Tkk annual production of Sea Island cotton in the United 
States de( line<l from !> bales in 1917 to (I.Olb bides in 1919, 
iind it i,-, fciired tlnd the gntwth of this variety will cease entirelv 
within the next few years. This unfortunate situation i'-' due to the 
I'iivages ol the lioll weevil, which has now invaded the Sea island 
di.st riels. 

In order to ])rovide for this contingeiKw. the Bureau of Plant 
Indu.stry of the U. S, Deparrment of .\griculture has develojred 
during l!>12iin<l .nil)se(|uent years a new variety of cotton to reydace 
the Sea Island crop. This new cotton, which is kmown as " Meade." 
Wijs produced from the “ Blackseed." or ” Black Rattler” varietv. 
it imituri's two oi thre<' weeks eariier than Sea fsiaud cotton, gives 
ii great production of both lint and seed, bears larger bolls, and 
is therefore more easily picked. 

Meade cotton is a long-stapled Upland lorm, producing, under 
favourable conditions, a fibre varying from Ij'^- to l,f in. in 
length, with an average of If in., and oi a fineness resemlding 
that of Sea fslaini. fn ge?ieral, .Meade cotton is so simiiar to Sea 
Isiand as to be aimost imiistiuguishable from it. The seeds are 
nearly smooth, and the cotton can. therefore, be removed by 
an ordinary roller gin. 

Spinning trials have been made with representative bales of 
•Meade and Sea island cotton grown during the seasons of 1910-17, 
lfH8-l!), and 1919-20 in order to determine their comparative 
syrinning value, and an account of the results obtained is given 
in Hnl(. A’o. 940 (1921). V. S. Departmnt of Agriculture, hy li. 
Meutiows, C'otton Technologist, and W. (*, Blair, Assistant in t'otton 
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Testing. Die results show that, on the average for the three, seasons’ 
eotlon. tlie .Meade cotton gave IVT) per cent, inore waste tlian tlie 
8ea Island in the various ])rocesses pn'paratory 1o spinning. 
('oin])aring the breaking streiigth t>l tlie .Meade and Sea l.dand yarns 
lor the three seasons, a dillennice ol I7'2lh. was found in favour of 
the Sea Island foi 2.‘J's yarn, and l'(iS Ih. for the KKl's varn. In the 
ca.se of the cottons produced during the |!U!)-20 .season, when advei.se 
weather conditions jirevailed. the breaking stiength oi .Mt'ade grown 
on sandy soil was eijual to that of the Sea Island lor tlie tiiici c()unts 
of yam. (if I he I iiijicnnl I iistilutL-. \1,\ (.'{) ol |!)21.j 

♦ 

* * 

A METAL PLANT BUCKET. 

.\ DK.srariiTlo.v has been received from one of the .Miiiist.rv'.s 
Inspectors of a metal plant bucket iiit.end('d foi use in place of the 
ordinary flowin' pot. The inventor constantly noticed that certain 
jilants appeared to give lietter result.'' when grown in old pails and 
buckets. Alter expeiiments extending o\et sevcial years he 
jiiodiiced a bucket which has now bi'cii tc'Icd in the production of 
Clops on a commercial basis for over si.x tears with apparently 
satisfactory re.snlt.s. 'I’hc bucket which is appio.ximatelv 12 in. 
in heiglit and !( in. in diameter, is const rncted ol pure zinc and is 
inactically inde.stiuctible. .\ special leatiire is a false or moveable 
liottoin with a single hole underneath lor drainage. 

The chiet reason tor the superiority of the bin-kel over <'hi\ 
])ots is that considerably less watering is napiired. This makes lor 
the maintenance ol a moi'c eipiable root teiiijieratnre especially 
during jieriods of rapid evaporation. The .saving ol labour in 
watering is also consideralile. Its advantage over day pots in the 
matter of breakage is obvious. 

The di-sadvantage of the appliance, is its cost. It is patented 
and at the moment is manulactnred in a spasmodic way without 
Bpocial plant at a cost ol 2s. ittd. each. The patentee has found, 
however, that while it i.s e.xtremely desirable to cheujien the bucket, 
the present cost is not prohibitive for tlie purpose for which it is 
used. 
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One of tlie most stri1<in^ jjui-jjoses for wliicli the plant bucket 
is em])loye(l at Hassocks is the cultivation of high quality dessert 
pears under glass. The method followed is very simple. Cordon 
pear f rees of ch<»i< e (lessert varieties are pro])agated on the premises 
and ])ermitted to attain a. bearing age outside. They are then 
lifted. ])lant('d in the ])lant bucket and brouglit into the houses. 
.\t the conclusion of tlie fruiting period tlu* trees are taken outside 
again, the culture. nnc(‘ f lic tree.'; are in the buckets, being that 
iisuallv accordcrl to orchard house trees. The writer inspected a 
hou.<e o| pears gmwn in this manner and was considerably im])ies.sed 
witli their appt'arance. ciop of fiaan one dozen to two d(»zen 
Iruits is aIloW(!d to each tree anil these are matured without any 
ti'oulile. Xo artificial heat is employed and pests are not seveie, 
till' few caterpillars which appear ii' the .sj)riug being removed by 
hand-picking. 

'I’ltmatoe-' are also siiec<-ssfully grown in the Imcket and tliis 
ciop afToids a satislai toiv basis foi eomjiarison with Hower pot 
ctdture. In everv case the 1.tickets give much better results, the 
plants being healthier generally and yielding heavier crops ot irnit. 
The tomato ])lants are obviously sup])Iied with a steadier siqtplx of 
water in the buckets, a factor in the devt'h pmeut oi fruit whicli all 
growt'rs will ajtpreeiate. 

('Inv.saiithemums akso e.\hibit a marked difference in the 
geneial growth and (jualitvof the bhiom when grown in tlie bucket 
as compared with ))ots. M'm. Aijii., XXIX, I,| 

* 

* * 

THE RIPENING OF GRAPE-FRUIT. 

Tiik resulbs of investigations carried out in connection with the 
ripening of gra])e-fruit tire given in the Jotirnal of A<(ficiiltur>tl 
Heacarch (XXI I, 5). They show that in warm storagd the percentage 
of acid calculat'd to the net weight of the jutl]) increases markedly in 
two months' storage, 'rhere is evidence that this increase is not due 
entirely to loss of water from the but that there is an increase 
in the amount of acid jireseiit. There is evidence indicating that 
there may be a slight decrease in the sugar content iinvarm storage. 
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In c-old storage there is a decrease in the acidity very marked alter 
four months in storage, while there is little c hange in the amount of 
total sugars prescent. A possible explanation oi this differenee in the 
behaviour of the .sugars and acids in warm and cold storage was 
pointed out. This pha.se of tlie problem desei ves further attention. 
'Phe inve.stigations on the clianges in the fruit during develojnnent 
on the tree showed that the total sugar content increased while tlie 
acidity decroicsed. the increase in sugar content being very marked. 

Fruit on the tree increases iji palatabiiity and food value. 
There i.s. of course, always danger tJiat the .seeds will spnait in the 
varieties containing sc'csls if the fruit remains on the tree too long. 
There is al.so danger that the fruit will drop or be shaken from the 
tree by high winds. 

It is of interest to note that the behaviour ol the acicls and 
sugars during growth and in cold storage is .similar to the Ix'liaviotir 
of these con.stitueiits of some of tin" deciduous Iruits tliat i.s. it is 
apparently jrossible to remove the fruit from the tree after it is 
well along toward maturity and to i-ijren it in storage, 'lire result 
will Ire an apparently .swc'eter fruit, due to loss of acidity and a 
reduced bitterness, the naringin or bitter frririciple breaking down in 
storage. \ jreraod in cold storage then renders the fnrit more 
jralatable. Fr'oni the e.xperimerits derailed a bo vr* it .sc'cms jrrobrdrle 
that the jiittiug of grape-fruit can be controlled by curing at 70 ’ F. 
before they ar-e jrlaced in cold storage. Investigations are in 
jrrogre.ss at the pre.sent time on this last-merrtioned ])ha.se of the 
work. [Thr, ll'tw/, hodia dotninlticc Clrculur. 007. ( 

* 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF OBTAINING THE NUTRITIVE RATIO 
OF MIXED RATIONS. 

Mr. E. T..11al.\a.n gives itt the Jounutl of the Minixli'i/ oj 
Af/riculture (XXVHI. 10) the followdng rtrethod of obtaining 
the nutritive ratio of mixerd rations: Ascertain the; amoirnt 
of digestible pi-crtein pre.sent irt each ingredierrt in the ration 
and multiply this by the nutritive ratio to get the; carbohydiHte 
ecjuivalerrt. l)o tJiis for each irrgredierrt irt turn, add the digestible 
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protein figures together and alsotlie figures obtained by multiplying 
by the nutritive ratio, divide tiiis second figure by the first and tliis 
will give the nutritive ratio of the ration. A concrete example will 
illustrate the metho<l 

Ittilion Dig. crude proleiii. Ciirbidiydralc equiv. 

I III. l.iii...ced eiike .. emitaiii.'' ( I I 1)1 and (I O! 2)--2'(l2 

.'ll) 111. .Mmignlils ,, (."ill I)'))))?} 0'll.5 (0*11.'^. KJ) —-I’.'i.i 

jail). .Me,id(iw line .. .. { Ml Oimj - 0'.'i4 (OViJ.- SJ-=|-;12 

la-H!) 

.VuliiOve Mini Ilf raliiiri --—I : o'ti 

i-y 

Any other latioii may he woiked out in a similar manner. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


Wk deeply regret k: have t(» recoid the deatli ol 
Mr. Ale.i'A. Henry. Deputy Director oi .Vgrie.iilture iiialer 
training, itnrnui. which occurred at Mayiiiyo on IStli April, 
I9‘2'2. The late Mr. Henry joined tJie Indian Agriculliiral 
Service in Deceni[l)er 1921. 


His M.vikstv tiik Ivi.Nfi-K.MrKKon's HjintiD.w llo.vorus List 
contuin.s the tulluwiiig names whicli will lie oi interest to the Agricul¬ 
tural Dejiartnient: 

l.SJK .Mk. ('. H. .Maktix. Registrar. Department, of llevemie 
and Agriculture. Doverument ol India. 

Khun. Saliih. .Moi^lvi Ka'Ikii-ci.'-dj.n’. R.A.. M.R.A.S.. A.ssistant 
Directior of Agriculture, Punjali. 

Rai Sahih. t’liAumiRi IlAJti Ra.m Sintui. Agricultural Inspector, 
MuzafFarnagar District. I'nited IVovinc.es. 

Rui) Suhili. -Mr. Hovind Dattatrva Kiia.n'dkar. Dejuity 
Superintendent. Civil Vet<;rinary Department, 
Berar, (Vuitral IVovinces. 

♦ 

* 

Mr. M. .). Brktt, M.li.C. V.S.. lias h<‘eu appointed to the (ndia.ii 
(tivil Veterinary Department ami jrosted to the Imperial Jtacterio 
logical Lahoratorv. Mulckwar. 

* * 

Mr. J. B. Knioiit, M.Sc., Offg. IVincipal and I'rofessor of 
Agriculture. Agricultural College, I’oona, ha.s heeii granted combined 
leave ior 1 year 11 months and 8 days. 

( 130 ) 
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Dr. W. Burns, Economic Botanist, Bombay, has been appointed 
to act as J’rincipal of tlie Agricultural (Jollego, Poona, vice 
.Mr. Knight on leave. 

* 

* * 

Mh. B. S. Patki.. B. .Vu., has Ixa.ii appointed to act as ih'ofessor 
of .\irriciiltiiie in addition to his ])rcscnt duties as. .\ssociatc I’rofcssor 
of .\iiinial Husbandry and Dairying. .Agricultural College. Poona. 

.Mit. P. C. Path.. L. .V(j.. Deputy Director of .Agriculture. 
Bombay, has be(Mi allowed by His .Majesty’s Secretary ot State 
i('r India an extension of studv leave tor two months and twenty 

* * 

Mi;. h\ It. Paii.nki.i., B..V,. tbiverunicnt Economic P>otanist, 
Madras, lias b(>en appoinlctl Princi])al. .Agricultural ( ollege. 
(.oimtiatore. in addition to his own duties. 

« * 

Mu. D. Bai.akiumi.xa .Muuti (J.vri', Deputy Director of 
.Agriculture (on jirobation), 11 (hrcle, .Madras, has been a^ipoiuted 
to act as Professor of .Agricnltun*. Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 


.Mu. K. (JocAj.KuisiiNA Rui’ has been appointed to act as 
Dcjmty Director of Agriculture. 11 Circle, Madras Presidency, 
dec. .Mr. 1). Balakrishna .Mnrti Cam. 

)|C I|C 

Mu. K. T. .Ai.wa has iieen ajipointed to act as Deputy Director 
of .Agriculture. VII Circle. .Madra.s Presidency, vwe Mr. Govinda 
Kidavii granted leave. 

)N 

*ie Ht 

Mu. N. S. Kulanda.swami I’ill.m has been a^ipointed to act 
as ])e])utv Director of Agriculture. \ (hrcle, Madras Presidency, 
in an existing vacancy. 
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Mr. r. Narayan Ayvar has been appointed to act as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. \'1II Circh', Madras rresidency, rice 
Mr. Sampson on otlier duty. 

* 

* « 

Mr. T. J. Hurlky. M.K.D.V.S.. lias been appointed to the 
Indian Civil N'eterinary Dejiartnient and posted to Madras. 

* 

* >K 

Mr. P. T. Svundkfs, O.B.JO., M.li.C.V.S.. Professor of 
Surgery. Madra.s Veteriiairy College, lias been appoint c<l 
Superintendent, Civil >'cterir.a.’^y Department. I Divi.sion. .Madras 
Presidency, e/w* Mi‘. .McDlligott re.signed. 


.Mr. C. T. D'Silva, .\ssi.stanl I’rincijial. .Madra.s Vcteiiiiary 
College, has been appointed to act a.s I'roiessor ol Surgery at the 
College, ('ice Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. V. KRlgHNA.Mi.iR’ij .\a-yau. First Lecturer at the Veterinary 
College, Madras, has Ireen apjrointed to act as Professor cl 
Pathology and Bacteriology, i.'tce Mr. (.iattell. 

♦ 

* * 

Mu. P. .1. Kerr. M.B.C.V.S.. OtTg. Pritreijial, Bengal Veterirurry 
College, has been ajipointed to act .is Snpeririterrdent. Civil Wteri- 
nury Departir>ejit. and Veterinary Advi.ser to tlic Coverinnent of 
Bengal, from 18th Ajrril, 11)22. 

* 

* 

.Mr. a. I). .MacDkecor, M.B.C.V.S.. Srrperintcndeirt, Civil 
Veterinary Departnreitt, Bengal, has been appointed to act as 
Principal, Bengal Veterinary College, cice Mr. Kerr, from 18th 
April, 1922. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. B. T. Davls, M.B.C.V.S., lias becii a})pointed to act as 
Second Iniperiul Officer, Bengal Vetcjinary College. 
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J )r. H. M. Leake has been appointed a mondier of the United 
]*iovinc(!S Legislative Council, rice Mr. C. Clarke resigned. 

Mr. (J. (!. SiiERRARi). 15.A.. Dejnity Director of Agriculture, 
Patna Circle. Bihar and Orissa, has been granted leave on average 
pay from 1st .May. l!)2'2. .Mr. .1. Bolunson oniciating. 

* 

* * 

Mr. P. S. Wooi.k lias been ajijiointed Cattle Breeding pA'pert 
to tlic Oov(>rmnent of Piuijab in tlie Depaitnient oi Agriculture. 

* 

* * 

Mit. 11. B. Stewart. D.J.C., lias been appointed Brofessor of 
.\gricullure. Agriculliiral (bilege, Lyall|)ur. 

* 

4t ,|i 

Tli<‘ live months' leave granted to Sirdar Darshan Singh 
Deputy Dirw tor of .\gricultuie. Hansi. Punjab, has been e.vtcnded 
by 3 montlis. 

* 

* * 

Mr. B. J3r.\.vi’(.‘KI'. M.B.C.V.S. Supeiintendent, (Tovernment 
Cattle Kami. Uissar. lias been granted combined leave lor 8 months. 
•Mr. K. Sewell. M.C.. .M.B.C.\’.S.. oificiating. 

* 

4c lie 

Mu. K. .1. S. Dowl.sn'd. -M.B.C.V.S.. Professor of Parasitology, 
Punjab Veterinary Collegi'. lias been ap|>oiiilod JVol'essor of Hygiene, 
in addition to hi.s duties, lelieving Mr. K. Sewell. 


-Mr. T. J. Koan. who lias been appointed to the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department, lias been posted to the (Jovernment (’attle 
Farm. Hissar, for training as Assi.stant Su]>erintendent of the 
farm. 
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Mr. K. W.\t.S()N. Dopiitv Dim-tor of Agricultiiro, Burirui, has 
been transferred from Mamfalav and ])oste<l to special duty with 
headquarters at Hmawbi in the Insein District. 

* 

* * 

Maunc Ba (tyaw, Aericultural Biigiiieer. Burma, has been 
granted lea\'e on average pay for three months. 



Ilpieirfj 


Aeration and Air-content, the role of oxygen in root activity.- 

Bv FiiKDKiiK' F. (’lkmkxts. I’uhlit^ation Xo. 31.5. ('ariiogie 

liislitutioii (if Wiisliiiigton. 1!121. 

Ai.TiHU'cii an cjairinoiis amount of work lias been done on 
rosjiiration and ])arti('iilar]y on tin' le.sjiiration of roots, it innst lie 
confesst'd llial till recent years t lie significance of tlie soil aeration 
factor in giowtli [irolilems lias either been ignored altogether or 
treated with liftle consideration. If a number oi the rraent text¬ 
books dealing witli botany, forestry and agriculture are examined, 
it will be found that soil amation is not even mentioned by the 
majority and that with lew exceptions very little attention is given 
to this subj(>ct. .\ change, how'ever. is now taking place. The 
caioful studies of the rble of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the 
root development and growth ol the vr'getation found in .swamps 
and bogs in the I’nitivl States and particularly the iuveatigation.s 
of the so-called bog xerophytes have shown the air-content ot the 
.soil to be an ecological factor ot primary importance. In India, 
the investigations carih'd out at Dehra Dun. Pusa. Quetta and 
Coimbatore have materially a,ssisted in e.stablishing soil aeration its 
an imjiortant factoi in the future development of fore.stry and 
agriculture. 

One of the con.secjuences of the detailed investigation of the 
part plaved b}' oxvgcn and carbon dioxide in the soil which is now 
taking jilace at several < entres in tin* I'nited States is the monograph 
under review. In this Dr. Clements has attemjited a critical 
digest of jiast work in .so far as it relates to t ransjiiration, growth 
and movement or bears on bog toxins, acid soils and toxic exudates. 
In addition there is a complete account of the development of 

( 435 ) 
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view.s OH Soil toxins which has l>ecn written with a view of showing 
what is the existing opinion on thi« question and what are the 
precise points whicli need further investigation. These matters, 
including the J)il)liogra[)liy, arc dealt with in I H.3 pages of print. The 
first section is concerned with respiration and the need of oxygen, 
the second witli hog xerophytes and ai id .soils aiu) the last with 
toxic exudates and .soil toxins. While the whole monograph .should 
he carefully studied hy agricultural inve.stigatoi's intere.sted in 
.soil prohlems. certain .sections hear tlirectlyon the growth of crops 
and are of particular interest to the student of agri( ultunil .science. 
One of the.se i.s that (hading with the aii t ontent of tlie soil from 
which it is clear that the percentage of carhon dioxide. e.sj>ecially in 
manured and water-logged sod. often reaches a figure which mahes 
it certain that injury fr<tm this gas is much moie fre((iient than is 
commonly su})pnscd and also inditates that it niu.st lie taken into 
account in all cases of toxii- action. The influence ol ali'ic and 
water-plants on oxygen content touches a suhject of gn'at interest 
to India, namely, the part jilayed liy (dga- in rice cultivation. 
Starting from tlie work of Brizi in 1!HK» when the significance of 
algio in the aeration of idgher plants fiist Ix'came clear, there follows 
a .summary (dthe investigatiojis of Chamhers. of Harrison and Aiycr 
at Coimhaton*. of Bergmann. Esmaich. Bohhins, .Mooie and Kairer 
down to the very recent investigation of .Mi.ss Biistol at Kothamsted. 
It seems certain from Mi.ss Bristol's work that the presence of algic 
in soils .sufficiently moist tojiermitof their grow'th must increase the 
aeration and prevent the harmful action of carlxm dioxide in a 
.similar manner as in rice fields. Algal films are common in the 
.surface .soil in Bihar during the rains and are probably very widely 
di-stributed in India. 

A large amount of the Indian work on soil aeration is dealt, 
with in connection with the ecological significance of soil aeration 
which i.s summed up as follows : ■ • 

" The results of field studies of aeration are in complete 
agreement with those obtained from physiological inve.stigatious 
as to the basi(; importance of oxygen for root activity and the injury 
wrought by the accumulation of carbon dioxide. The detailed 
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sigiiilicimce of tliu lade of oxygen and tl>e al)un<lancc of carbon 
dioxide as ecological factors is discussed in connection with bog 
xerophytes and soil toxins. Here it will suffice to point out that 
field research has a}>proached the problem of an oxygen defic it from 
four clifferent atigles. and that the residts and conclusions are all in 
essential accord. 'I’he agricultural a])proach has been made by 
l^orauer. Dehc'rain, Wollny. Brizi, Ehrenberg. Balls, Harrison and 
.\iyer. Howard and Ifcnvard. Main, and Allan, and that of forestry 
!)y Vonhausc-n Buhm. .Mangin, Hesselmann. Bernbeck, Hole, Hole 
and Simrli. and Coventry. I’atliological consideration.s have entered 
into many of the .studies, but tlic'v have received especial attention 
at the Jiands of Soiauer. Hartig. .Mangin. Howard, and (fraves. while 
the ecological outlook has been tc])re.sented by Warming and 
('lements.'' 

In this section considerable .■^pace has been devoted to the water- 
saving expeu-iments on whc'af. conducted at (Quetta, Mirpurkhas, 
Cangapur and Slialijahanpur. 

I’erhajrs the most interesting chapler ol the monograph is the 
concluding article on toxic exudates and soil toxins in which the 
earlier papers and the Woburn results are consuieied in detail a.s 
well as tho.se which have* appeared as a result of the jniblicaition of 
I’icdcering's views. Dr. Clements coircludes his summary of the 
.soil toxin (|uestion in its redation to soil aeration in the following 
pa ragi’aph : - 

“ Soil toxins are probably to be definitely I'elated to deficient 
ac'ration and to anacwobic conditions, as has been indicated by 
Schreiner. Hall. l{u.s.s(‘ll. and others. This is also shown by the 
fact that they are readily oxidized, and soon disappear under proper 
tillage. Hence, they appear to be due to essentially the .same 
conditions and jrroce.sses as obtain irr bog.s, the relationshi}) being 
especially well exhibiterl by muck soils. In botli. the primary 
causes of toxicity are the direct lack of oxygen and its indirect 
effect in permitting the aceurnulation of carbon dioxide in harmful 
amounts and in producing injurious organic acids and other 
c<>mpouuds. Tn many cases probably the first two alone are 
concerned, but iti sour soils and muck soils at least, all of them must 
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have a part, tliough the lack of oxygon j)l.ays the primary role. 
Since carbonic ami other acids are the products of respiration nnder 
such conditions, a consideral)le ])art of soil acidity may be ascribed 
to them, though it must bo lecognizod that toxic elfects mav arise 
from acidity otherwise jjroduced. as showii in the pr(‘c(‘ding 
.section. In conclusion, the pre.sent facts appear to waiiant the 
.statement that organic toxins are exi-reted by roots oi' ]»rodnced 
in .soils only as a con.sivpience of the anaeroliic respiratitm o| plani 
roots aud of micro-organisms, and that inorga.nic tuxinsmay arix- 
as a result of chemical })rocesses or o! adsorption.” |.\. 11.] 

Botany with Agricultural Applications. By-I. N. .M.\irnN. Se< ond 
edition revised, ])]i. (!04. ( liOiidon ; ('h.ipimin A’ Hall.) I'ricc. 

2 Is. 

U-VLIKK most of the text-books designed lot use in .\gricailtural 
Colleges, this work deals with the iile-history ol a flowering plant 
and with the othei groups met with in the vegetable kingdom in a 
thoroiighiv .scientilic nmnner. Xo attem|»t is made to glo.ss ovau' 
the more difficult pfjrtions of the .scieman Written loi' .\inerican 
students, the illu.strations are naturally taken from jthints growing 
in the Cnited States. Many of the.se. however, are distinctly 
original and should prove both st.imidating and u.sefid to teacheis 
in India. The only criticism that could be aiivanced again.sf the 
book is that it covers too wide a ground and deals with such .subjects 
as ecologv. variation, heredity. ('V()Iution ami platit breeding in too 
stnall a compa.s.s. these, matters Ixung dispos(‘d of in .some H2 pages. 
An ol)vious improvement in future editions would la* to di.scti.ss 
the.se important divisions of the subject, in greater di'tail in a second 
volume. In spite of such shortcomings, t he volume is an important 
addition to the literature of the subject and .slnaild find a place in the 
librarks of the Indian agricultural colleges. [A. H,] 
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1. Insect Lite: A i’ujHiliir Ir.lroduetion to Er.toieology, 

l>y IL Step. I*|), --’(it. (Ijoiidon: 'I'. Werner Liiiirie.) 

j’l'ice lo.s. (ij. 

I’'ami ISiiildiims and Luilding Construction in Houth Africa : 
A Text-I'ottic for Fanners. Agricultural Students. Teachers, 
etc. Secoml Editic'ii. Pp. xxiv t lU'.). (London : Longmans 
(fri't'n Co.) Price 25s. 

.■{. Crojis and Tillage li\ -1. C. A'ewsluini. (l.ondoii; iMethuen & 
Co.) Price (i.s. 
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Inc.) Price 21s. 
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Price S,v. ()d. net. 

T. Agricultuial Co-operation in England and Wales, by W. H. 
Wannan. With Preface' by Leslie Scott. Pj). 204. 
(London : Williams and Xorgate.) Price 5s. 
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SOMK COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 17. THK IMKI) MYNAH {miRNOP.l'^TOR COSTRA). 


T. lUINHUiCCI': l''l.KT('m';i!. UN. K.h.S.. FK.S.. F.Z.S., 

IEiduiiMUnjiM . 


(' M. INC MS, M.U.O U., F,E..S., F.Z.s. 

,\LTHOr(;ii alniosl as lainilii.r a Itird in North Ea.storn India 
as the Coninioii Mynah, '.ho Piod .Mynah lias a nnicli more rcstrieted 
distriluition, heing found oid%' ea.st of a lino drawn from Amballa 
to Hyderabad, in the Deccan, and Alasnlipatam. ranging to the 
e.xtrcme ea.st of .Assam. Where it occurs, it is common and conspi- 
cnons. both by its .strongly conira.sting coloiir.s of black and white 
and by its habit of hunting about over gras.s in the open, often in 
small docks, and there is little chance of mistaking any other bird 
for this one. Our Plate gives a good idea of its colouration, so that 
there, is no need to describe this here. 

Dike its commoner relative, the Vied Mynah is a i’retiiient 
attendant on cattle, jacking uj) the various insects disturbed as the 
latter graze. It also liunt s. almost always in .small parties, over any 
ojieii gia.ssy .sjiaces, catching and eating grasshopi>ers. crickets, 
caterpillars, ants and other in,sects and I have seen one e.xtract and 
eat a large earthworm, Mr, ('. "W. Mason examined the stomach- 
contents of fourteen birds at Vusa and found that, of thirty-nine 
in.sects taken, one was beneficial, twenty-five injurious and thirteen 
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of neutral value, and remarks that, on the whole, the Pie<l Mynah 
is decidedly more vegetarian in its diet than the (’ommoii Mynah. 
“ Wlten any Ficus fruit is ripe ora cereal crop, such as maize, the 
birds flock to those and at times will he found to feed on little else. 
They seem even more partial to Ficus fruit than the Common 
Mynah. Some considerable damage is done at times tf) the various 
<'ommon cereal crops—-maize, sorghum and paddy es])ecjally. Its 
insect-food is much the same as tliat of the Common Mynah, con¬ 
sisting as far as one can see in the field very largely of grasshoppeis, 
small moths, etc. ’ ft may. however, lie added, in jusfice lolhis 
bird, that nearly all of Mr. Mason's records were' obtaiiu'd in this 
case between Felmiar)’^ and dune, when rclalivcly little in.sts t.-food 
is available ; T am inclined to tliink that a longer .scih's of records, 
lietter spread over the year, would show that the I’ied Mynah is 
rather more largely insectivorous. Of course, like all similar birds 
with a mixed diet, it does levy toll on ripe grain, and the conspicuous 
colours of this bird rather tend to accentjiate its presence in grain- 
fields, but against this nmst be plac ed the fact that it is continuously 
at work throughout the year in reducing the nundicr of in.sects 
which, if unchecked, would undoubtedly do far more damage to the 
crops than is done by tfie birds. Further, it must be i-eiuembered 
that examination of the bird’s stomachs oidy reveals their contents 
and does not indicate how the food has been aerjuired ; in many 
cases, even when these birds are fouiul feeding on cerc'al crops, 
the grain eaten is largely picked up off the ground and is almost 
always intermixed with a considerable proportion of insect-food. 
In the case of one bird examined at Nagpur, Mr. D’Abreu found 
it to contain four earwigs, two mole-crickets, two cater])illars, a bug, 
a batch of forty-seven insect eggs, and one red mite- which seems 
quite a useful effort for one meal ; and it mu.st be remembered that 
such a f(uantity is probably only a fifth or sixth of the total quantity 
eaten by one bird in the course of a single day. The occasional 
levy of a little grain, when it isjabundant and when insect-food is 
scarce, as is usually the case during the harvest season, must not be 
begrudged to birds, such as Mynahs, which on the whole arc 
decidedly beneficial. 
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duiiningliani, wliose remarks on other birds we have frequently 
(luoted in preceding articles, does not seem very kind to the Pied 
Mynah and writes : “ They are not nearly such attractive birds 
as the Common Mynas ; for their colouring is coarsely laid on in a 
way that recalls that of certain of the ornithological inmates of a 
Noah’s ark ; fheir heads have a debased look, and they have neither 
the pleasant notes nor the alluringly familiar ways of their relatives. 
Like the latter, and very often in com})any with them, they spend 
their nights, save during the nesting season, in liuge mobs, which, 
if ])ossible. are even more vociferous than those of mynas. At 
sundown tlie din proceeding from such assemblies is often so over¬ 
powering as to Tender even the concerts of the crows or of the great 
fiutinnnal crii kets temporarily inaudible. Although roosting in and 
haunting gardens, they never show any desire to enter houses." in 
Bihar, this l)ird .seems to be locally migratory ; at all events, it 
seems to occur iii large miml)crs at some times and at other times 
none are noticed duriTig (piite a considerable period. 

The breeding sea.son of the Pied Mynah is from May to August 
but most birds lay in June and July. At the time of writing 
(4th June) there is a nest in a Dallmgia tree alongside my bungalow 
and this apparently contains young birds, as the parents are bringing 
in food, principally caterpillars apparently, but they are shy and 
it is not always ea.sy to see what they do bring. The nest is situated 
in the fork, near the extremity of a bough, some twenty feet from 
the ground, and is a large untidy mass of twigs with a few strips of 
rags iitta<']ied to the underside, relatively huge for the size of the 
bird, being about two feet in diameter, biit by no means unduly 
conspi(mous amongst the leafy foliage. This is quite a typical 
nest, these being built as a rule of straw, grass, twigs, roots and 
rags, with a deep cavity lined usually with quantities of feathers. 
Very rarely the nest jnay be placed in the cavity afforded by a 
hollow tree-trunk. Five eggs are laid as a rule, sometimes four, and 
occasionally as many as six. The egg is typically a moderately 
broad oval, considerably pointed towards one end, but sometimes 
]:)ear-shaped, pale to sky-blue, sometimes tinged with green, un¬ 
spotted and brilliantly glossy, in size about 28 millimetres long by 
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20 broad. The young, as in the case of most birds with a mixed 
diet, are fed w'holly on insects which are brought in by the parents. 

The Pied Mynah is protected under the Wild Birds’ Protec¬ 
tion Act, in the United Provinces, Bengal and Assam. Oat/es gives 
the vernacular names under which it is known as Ahlak tmiina in 
Hindi, Ablaka ffosalil: and Gnialeggra in Bengali, and Venda noiinka 
in Telugii. 



COIMBATORE SUGARCANE SEEDLIN(JS 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Khan Sahih .MoiID. NAlH JII SAIN. 


S. C. BANKH.IEK. F-CVS.. 

.Uinciil/iiml D( jiditiHi'nl, Cnilct Proviincs. 

1. LvTKODI'CTION. 

Ci.iMATXC < ()iKlitit)iis ill tlio United Provinces deinaiul a special 
type of sugarcane. The period of active growtli i< short, and is 
confined to the four months, dune-^ieptemher. during which 
monsoon conditions jnevail. 

'I’he following characters are of priutunj inqiortance :— 

(1) Strong root, system. 

(2) Early unci vigorous growth. 

(3) Yield of cane. 

(4) Percentage of juii-e. 

(5) Suc.ro.se content. 

(6) Early ripening, 

in addition, resistance to disease and erect habit are also of import¬ 
ance. 
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Three methods of obtaining suitable canes for various tv'pes of 
cultivation practised in the United Provinces are being hJlowed at 
Shahjahanpur 

(1) The investigation of Uoimlmtore seedlings. 

(2) The importation of canes from other countries. 

(3) The isolation of pure lines of indigenous canes. 

This is in practice the examination of new t) 7 >es of cane {trodneed 
by cross-fertilization, and the simple selection of the best tyjtes 
already existing. All three methods have given delinite results. 
The fu’St method presents great possibilities of maintaining a regular 
su})])ly of new and vigorous canes of better ({uality Ilian those at 
pre.sent grown. This is e.ssential iji order to establish imjtroved 
sugarcane cultivation, and to increase |)ermanen11v the production 
of sugar and (jur (raw. unrefined sugar). 

The jmtduction of seedliTig canes lor di.stribution in the sugar¬ 
cane tracts of North India was commenced at Coimbatore in 
1'J12. The first series of selected .seedlings was receive<l at 
Shahjahanpur in 1918, and from then onwards .seedlings have been 
received each year, the total up to the time of writing being t hirty- 
seven. 

The numbers under investigation are shown below : 

Year Scctiling eanc.H iU tune 

liJjK i Cm !i0| -- Co 210 .. 

lill!i I ( M iil8 — Cl- ; C- 2;!;i 

1!)2<I Co -lU — Cm .. 

!y2i Co 2Ji). Co - Co 2:js .. 

1»22 Co 2;«| - Co 244 .. .. « 

The work carried out at ('oimbatore alone will not .solve the 
problem of producing canes suitable for the IJnittvl Provinces, unless 
it is supplemented by .systematic inve.stigation of the seedling 
canes in the environment in whicli, if successful, tliey will ultimately 
be grown. Considerable trouble was, therefore, taken to devi.se 
a method for the critical examination of the seedlings received from 
Coimbatore. 
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Method of e.xamimnfi fieedling canes. 

Tlie manner in wiiicJi the examination of the seedling eanes is 
carried out is given l)clo\v;- 

The setts received at sowing time (usually six setts (tf ciuh 
seedling) are planted in trenches in a. lie.ld. in whi(d) the main eroj) ol 
cane is gn»wn. 'riiey are planted in the middle of the field, and 
treated in exactly the same way as the field ciop. This method is 
(piite satisfactory, and a special iiursf'rv is not required. During 
the first year preliminaiy observations are- made of general agricul¬ 
tural characters, and at t he close, of the season the. juice is analysed. 
A small amount of cane only is a vailabh* for analy.sis, but the re.sults 
are ot some value. .Yo selection has been hitherto attempted 
during the first year. .Vs more experience is gained it seems 
])r(>bal)le. however, that many obviously unsuitable seedlings 
can be eliminated at this stage. 

In the .second year all .seedlings are planted. .As a rule, 
there is suflicient seed ol 1/(id acre (one. row in the iShahjahanpur 
fields). ()b,stn'vatinn.s are made of agricultural characters, such as 
germinating capa.cily. vigour, habit, and freedom from disease. 
Ripeness te.sts are commenced in early November. This is the 
]>eriod at which the earliest ripening indigenous cane is ready 
for crn.shing. Ripime.ss tests are usually made at intervals of a 
month. Three tests one in Xovomlx'r. one in December, and one 
in January- are sufficient. During the second year those 
.seedlings whic h are obviously unsuitable for the c-onditions of 
soil and (dimate in the United Provinces are eliminated. 
Poor growth and habit, liability to attailf of .smut {Ustilagu 
sacchari), and inability to withstand the low temperatures of the 
months of December and January are the usual causes of reio(diou 
at this stage. 

In the seric.s ('o 201 - ( o 21 <5 the .sehaJion in the second yeai' was 
not very rigid. Several seedlings were carried on to a field .scale, 
which, later experience has shown, could have been safely 
rejected. 

As a result of the second year’s work only those seedlings, 
which have a healthy and vigorous growth, and which show promise 
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of H good yield ))er acre, arc normally carried on to a field scale. 
Kipeness tests have given an indication of the value of a seedling 
as a sugar juoducer. hut a final opinion on this point, except in 
ahnormal canes, is not formed, until the selei ted seedlings have been 
grown on a field scale. In selecting field crops the agricultural 
characteis are of primary importance. Whatever may he the 
sugar c(»nlent of a cane., or whatever other desirable ])roperties 
if may possess from the factory jioint of view, if it d(pes 
not grow easily, give a good cro]». and mature properly under 
the. conditiojis noinially oc.curring. it is olpvionslv of no value. 

The jpenentage of sucrose. ])urity of juice, and other data 
obtained by analysis are of use only when <’onsidere<l in connection 
with the agricultural characters of tlie .seedling ; moicover. sirii't 
comparison is cudy jpossible when the growth is perlecllv normal, 
and on a .scale sufficiently large to smooth out the unavoidal'le 
errors. Then sin rose content and other data are constant 

i-haracters. and of the greatest use in ultimately deciding on tlie 
value of a .seedling. 

In the third year J/ti acre is planted and 1/JD acre is nse<l lor 
the outturn tests. This yields from 7<t to IDO maun<ls*of cane, the 
whole of which is c?u.she<l. 'I'he milling ([iialities are noted, the 
mixed juice is analysed, as well as the bagasse. The juice is finally 
made into rah which is al.spt analysed, and its appearance, colour 
and market value noted. Ri])ene.ss tests are usually continued in 
the third year as in jpievious years. 

.As a result ol the observations made in the third yt'ar reliable 
information is obtained on the following jioinfs ; 

(J) Yield of cane per acr('. 

(2) Time of ripening. 

(3) Juice expre.s.sed per KMt parts cane. 

(4) Sucro,<!e ])er 100 parts juice. 

(5) Purity of juice. 

(6) 8ucro,se per 100 ])u)ts cane. 

(7) Quality of rah. 


* ] niaiind =• 82-3 It.. 
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Al the end of the third yt'ur’s work it is possilde to inake a 
fairly rigorous seleotion. 

In the fourth year the field experitneiits are continued, and 
at the end of the season a final selection is made of those 
seedlings which are to he carried on to a large scale in the fifth 
year for furtlser trial and for the })roduction of setts for distri- 
huf ion. 

It will thus he seen that five years are required to c<ati])lete the 
sy.steniatic te.sting ot a seedling under exjjeriment station conditions. 
It is jtoKsihle that one of exceptional merit might he distritnited at 
an earlier stage to circle farms in order to estahlisli a local supply of 
setts l)efore the final tests are comjrleted. luit it would he unwise to 
di.striluite to cultivators uiitil the (jiiality of the product fw/> and 
tjur) is known, it must he rememhered that the final te.st of the 
ex[ieriment station re.sidts i-; made hy the cultivator on his own 
field, and that a final jmlgment <-annot l)e ju'onounced until tlie 
•selected seedlings have heen fried undei’ tin* vaiious local conditions 
prevailing. 

11. llK.sl LTS OK i;.\.\.MlN.\HO.\’ OK ('oi.\ll;.\TOKE sKEDLI.Na. ( AXES, 
(u) Series Co ‘2Ul-Co git). 

As already stated, the fii'st series of seedlings was received at 
Shahjahanpui in Kel)ruarv 1918. 

An account of the origin of these seedlings has heen jmhlished^ 
and for reference is gi\en helow : 

Co ‘201 I’ansahi seedling. 

Co 20‘2 Chittan seetlling 

Co *2(i.‘{ Saretha seedling, 

Co '204 Chittan seedling. 

Co 205 \'ellai x Soirharoni sj)onkun‘um (hagged cross). 

Co 200 Ashy .Mauritius .seedling. 

Co 207 .1 213 X Saretha (unhagged cro.ss). 

Co 208 J 213 seedling. 

Co 209 Khelia .seedling. 


VfDkatrauan, T. S. Bull. 91. Agri ffc.i. ImL, Pusn, 1920. 
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Co 210 J 213 seedlinfi. 

Co 211 Ci'ctMi sport of ytri]>ocl Mauritius x Saretlia. 

Co 212 J 213 X M 2 (unbaggfid cross). 

Co 213 .1 213 X Kiinsar (unbagged cross). 

Co 214 Striped Mauritius x (Saretlia x Snrcfianim 

spoutaneum). 

Co 215 Striped Mauritius x (Saretlia x Sacrharuni 

spoutaneum). 

Co 210 (Jreen sport of Striped Mauritius x Saretlia. 

The value attached to this account of the origin of the .seedlings 
is fully discussed in the bulletin referred to. 'I’he tinst named cane in 
each case is the one from the arrows of which the .seed was obtained, 
but as the source of the jiollen could not be definitely a.scertained. 
the parentage must be uncertain. 

As a result of observations based on agricultural cdiaracters 
made in 1918-19 and 19] 9-20, the following seedlings were definitely 
rejected during the second year for the reasons noted again.st 
each. 

Co 203 Poor growth. Smut appeared on 1st November, 
1919, and all shoots were badly affected at the 
end of the season. 

Co 209 Poor growth. Smut ajipeared early in the .season 
(l.st June, 1919), and almost the whole was 
destroyed by harvest. 

Co 211 Miserable growth throughout, but not attacked by 
smut. 

The following seedlings exhibited characters, during the first 
and second seasons, wliich made it jirobable that they would be 
unsucces.sful in the United Provinces. They were continued 
however to a third year (but not on a field scale) in order to confirm 
til is opinion. • 

Co 201 Very bad habit. Lodged early in each season, 
when earthed up. and in yeuis of moderate 
rainfall, when all other canes were erect. If 
gave heavy yields of poor cpiality cane. 

Co 202 Showed the same characters as Co 201. 
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Co 206 Tlie upper leaves near the growtli point began to 
wither at the end of the rains. This was noticed 
in September 1919-20, as soon as tlie plots were 
.sufficient in size to enable the massed habit to 
be observed. It occurred again in 1920-21 
and 1921-22. Duplicate plots in the same year 
gave the ssiiue result, it is undoubtedly a 
permanent condition. The cause has not been 
ascertained. The juice contained an abnormally 
high percentage of ash. 

Co 207 Very poor growth throughout. Sucrose high as is 
usual in canes of stunted growth. Attacked by 
smut. 

(’<> 20S Leal' withering near the growth point in the .same 
manner as t'o 206, luit later in the season, viz., in 
Decendter and .January, it is impossible to say 
if this is due to the same cause, or to the low 
temperatures which prevail in Decembei and 
•January. 

Co 215 Slight leaf withering of upper leaves near the 
growth point late in the season. 

Some .shoots affected with smut were observed in Co 212 and 
Co 21 :i varieties. Venkatraman noted one shoot of Co 214 
affected Ity .smut.^ 

At the end of the second season (1910-20) three seedlings, 
I'iz., Co 203, (-0 209 and ('o 211, were definitely rejected. Six, 
viz., ('o 201, Co 202, Co 206. ('o 207, Co 208 and Co 215, showed 
characters which made it ])robable that they woidd be of no value 
in the United Provinces. Seven seedlings, riz.. Co 204. Co 205, 
(’o 210, Co 212. Co 21.3. Co 214 and Co 216. showed vigorous and 
early growth, and creed hal)it. 'rhev possessed the agricultural 
characters necessary for a successful caiie in the United Provinces, 
and the problem was therefore nai’rowed down to selecting those 
which pos.sesaed good sugar producing capacity. The above, 

* BuU. 94, Agri. Ru. Inal., Puaa, 1020, p. 13. 
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seedlings were therefore, scleetcd for trial on a field scale, 
although some of them, as previously stated, wore not immune In 
•smut. 

The observations made in the tliii'd year confirmed the 
o])inioji arrived at regarding the doubtful seedlings referred to 
in the preceding paragraph. These were detinitely rejected, but 
Co 2<tS and Co 21 j. wiiich showed certain useful iiiialities, W(“re 
retained for furtliei observation of the effect ol low tem))era- 
tures. 

Many of tin' seedling.s rejected on account oi indifferent 
agricultural characters had also a vciy low percentage of sucro.sc in 
the juice, and did not mat me properly. On the otlu'r hand, some 
seedlings of ]K)or growth contained a high amount of sncro.se. 'I’liis 
frec|uently accom])anies almormal or pathological conditions in a 
sugarcane. The data* obtained in the ripcne.ss te.sts of the rejected 
.seedlings are given in d’able I. 

'I'he interesting jioints of the third and fourth ye.-irs' work arc 
the outturn, crushing, and mb making tests carried out with the 
.seedlings selected for further fieh! ob.servations. The seasons 
1!(2((-21 and 1921-22 were good, and an e.xcellent cro|t was ol)tained. 
The .selectefl Coind)atore seedlings weie remarkable for vigour, 
early growth, and erect habit. 'I'he .selection had resulted in a 
series of .seedlings well suited, as far as agricultural characters were 
<-o?icerned. to the conditions at Shahjahanpur. 'I’wai .seedlings 
Co 204 and Co 205. are thin canes resembling indigenous varieties, 
and were grown on the Hat in rows of two feel apart. The 
T(‘mainder. Co 210. Co 212. Co 2111. t o 214 and Co 210. are medium 
canes, and were grown in trenches four feet apart. 

'I’he results of ri]jene.s.s tests for the period I9IS 1922 and the 
outturn te.sts for 1920-21 and 1921-22 are given in 'I'ables 11 and 111- 
and for the jiurpose of eojnparison the results obtained with two 
standard varieties selected at Shahjahanpur (S 4S and A 42) arc 
also given. S 48 is a medium cane, and A 42 is a pure cultun 
i.solated from a nii.Kture of indigenous canes. 

' Sucrose and glucose were estimated throughout hy the methods deacribod in Bull. 1" 
Agri. Rf». luM., Puna, 1008, p. 13. 
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The fieiiics "ive pails ut suprnse anil I'liicni-e |i(‘r J(JO pi\it« juice. 




Tahle II. 

RipoK'gs of CoimlHitorc srcdlini/s si-lriied for fM (rial. 



The ficures eirc part? nf sui-n'-^e and glnco«e per jiait? juice. 
* The**e reFijlt« were ohtain»*d in unttnrn test?. 
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1'1h‘ coinparisoii of the raJ) (maasecuile as manufactured by the 
country process) is given ill Table IV. Tlie rah was made in a five 
pan Roltilkliand hr! over an open lire, and tlie ,sani])le.s were taken 
from quantities of 7 12 maunds. Rah was made in.stead of//iir 
becau.se it is the usual product in Hohilkhand. and commands a 
ready market. 


Tabi.f. IV. 

('nmpasitlon nf ruh of ('oimJmtorr ureillhifis sfhctcd for Hold trial. 



IVr (1011 

. 8ii( 

: IVl t I'lliniM- 

i 

iVi ( I'nt. .I'h 


Hii.\ 

Purity 


n)2(t-2l 

1021 22 

nooi’i 

H)2I 22 


l!)21-22 

1920 21 

1921 22 

1920-21 

1921-21 

Co 204 

01-4 

00'7 

ISO 

1!) I 


2!i:i 

1 


7C2 

lls-ll 

Co 20.'> 

(i2;! 

(UP,-) 

J7-7 

14 2 


2!)4 

sT-ff 

MS'S 

71-0 

719 

A 42 

72-!) 

7i:t 

1 

.S-.7 

ill 

2-in 

2-7.') 

HT-s 

• 

SS-0 

s;t'0 

Sl-O 

Co 21(1 

OK'O 

"Oil 

lH*n 

III!) 

2!)S 

2'(ill 

Ml 1 

ss-<t 

7:t-)i 

7!l- 4 

c„ 212 

OS-O 

70-7 

1(1!) 

12-4 

2’.’10 

l^s 

.14 0 

SS-L' 

SO!) 


Co 21.-! 1 

07'0 

0(1-5 

ITS) 

l.'i 1 


21i; 

SH J 

se;t 

7<i ti 

7S-S 

Co 214 1 

IWl 


S-!) 

7'K 


2-:i() 

s '> 4 

ss-(i 

S2 0 

si-s 

Co 210 

o.-.;i 


17 2 


2-44 


s.vi; 


70':! 


S4S ; 

7:i!i 

7.V.-, 

S.4 


1-0‘t 

1 

Ml-4 

! S.V7 

: 

H.7 (1 

SSI 


(h) Srnr.i Co 218-^0 223. 

The results obtained with the .second series of .seedlings 
received in 1919 are given in 'I’aliles V. VI and \’ll. The.se 
seedlings have been under ob.servatiim for three .seasons, and 
four of them have been on a field scab* for one .scii.son. 'I’lie 
tests are therefore not completed, and a final ojiinion cannot 
be expre.s,sed regarding them. It may be .stated, however, that 
the agricultural ehara.cters of this .series are (with the exception 
of Co 220) better suited to the conditions of the Uniteil 
Provinces than those of many of tlie first series. The second 
.series consists of medium f-anes suitable for imjiroved culti¬ 
vation. 







Ripeness tests of VoimUitore seedlings reeeirt^l In 1919. 
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TAiiLi; VI. 

Outturn tests of (’oimlxilore scvifliiii/s received in 1919. 


1921-1022 



1 

I Yiclil of Cline 
j mHunilH iier iicro 

Juici* (‘xpressed 
per IDO cants 

Purity cocflicicnt 
of juice 

1 SucroHc per 

1 ItK) enne-' 

Co 

218 

872 

(i.VI 

S.7I 

n-.-. 

Co 

219 

1.198 

(U> .'i 

79’1 

9 :! 

Co 

221 

!M)9 


S4;i 

120 

Co 

22.1 .. i 



81-7 

9-. 


Tmii.i VII. 

('owposition of rait of ('olndmlorr seedhnijs reevlred in 1919. 



Per cent, 
hucrose 

PtT cent. 

IVr cent. ! 
asli I 

Brix 

Purif V 

Co 218 

721 

no 

2-3.'. ' 

89-0 i 

810 

Co 219 

f.7-.o 

1.'.'9 

1-S7 1 

ST ."i 

77 1 

Co 221 

70-9 

llo 

in ; 

KS-K 

79-9 

Co 223 

97-9 

HiO 

1-^2 1 

87-8 

77-.3 


TTT. Disrrssio,\’ ok rksclts. 

Tt has been stateil aliove that the agricuitural characters of the 
seedlings selected for field trial rlid not, differ widely. The rijienes" 
tests, the outturn and milling test.s. and the examination of rtth 
enable a definite opinion to be formed regarding their value as sugar 
producers. 

An elaborate discussion of the re.sults tabulated in the attached 
tables is not necessary. To any one interested in sugarcane cultiva 
tion and sugar production the tables themselves give the neces.sar\ 
information. It will be sufficient if attention is drawn to one «•: 
two points of special interest. 

The shortness of the crushing season handicaps the exten.sion 
sugar production in Upper India, ft affects both the manufacture 
and the cultivator. In normal seasons the crop of mixed varietic 
of cane grown in the Rohilkhand and Meerut Divisions of the Unitcfi 
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Provinces is not ready for crushing before tiie last week in Dec^cmber. 
fn Gorakhpur and Biliar crushing begins somewhat later. 

The operations must Ikj finished before the harvesting of the 
winter (rabi) grain crop, which commenc^es in the middle of March. 
The period during which cane harvesting operations are in full swing, 
is on the average about 8,5 days. It is therefore a Tnatter of 
importa?ice to select a cane which matures early in the season. The 
introduction of such a cane will enalde the manufacturer to lengthen 
the working season, and will enable the cultivator to take arlvantage 
of tlie i/iir market when prices are at their highest point. 

\ reference to Taf»le 11 will .shf)W that 42, a cane isolated from 
tliemi.vture of varieties grown in tlie Mahamdi Teh.sil of the Kheri 
District, ripens reniarkaldy early, and is ready for crushing in the 
lirst week in Xovember. It is a thin (aine of good quality in all 
respec ts. The yield is limited, under the most favourable conditions 
as regards cultivation, to about 790 maunds per acre. It cannot be 
more intensively cultivated without deteriorating in quality. It is, 
however, a great imjerovement on the majority of indigenous canes, 
and is a good e.vample of the l)enefit that can be obtained by the 
simple* selection of the best e.xisting ty])es. 

One of the .seedling canes Go 214 matures early as will be seen 
from the ripene.ss tests in Table IJ. It is a medium cane and responds 
to improved cultivation. Yields of 1.000 maunds of cane per acre 
have been obtained during the two years it has been on a field scale. 
Go 214 stands out prominently as the best sugar ])roducer of the 
series (.V) 201-Go 210. 'I’lie results olctained during the four years 
it has been under observation have been consistently satisfactory. 
It has good agricultural characters, and is ea.sy to grow either on 
I he fiat or in trenches. It arrows profusely at harvest time. 

It was noticed in two comsecutive years, when large quantities 
of juice were haiulled. that the latter darkened quickly on standing 
'll the storage tanks, ])robably due to the action of an oxidase. This 
IS a defect in an otherwise excellent cane. The juice is not difficult 
'u clarify, but when it is clarified it is slightly dark in colour. This 
ffects the colour of the mb but not (as will be seen from the analysis 
Table TV) the composition of the latter which, as regards smronA 
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purity ami c-iystals, is of good quality. This dofect will probably 
not be serious in factories employing nuxlern methods, an<l will be 
more than compensated for by the other desii able qualities possessed 
by this seedling. If Co 214 is selecte<l for trial on a factory scale in 
Bihar, it is reciommended that its keeping (pialities .should be 
tested. 

Co 214 is the selection definite}ij made at Shnhja/ainpar from the 
series Co 2()\-Co 216 for extended trial in the United Prorinces. 

The general character of the i'emainii\g seedlings of this .series 
is a heavy yield of poor (pialitv cane. Xone of them ri))en by the 
time crushing operations are in full swing in the I’nited Provinces, 
and ]U)nc of them possess suHicient ca))acitv as sugar producers to 
justify their introduction. 'Phe cost of handling canes of this 
quality would })rohil)it their general cnltivation. whether they 
were cnished by the cultivator, oi‘ transported to a central factory. 
Additional fuel was required to boil down tlie juice of all Coimbatore 
seedlings with the exception of Co 214 although they had a fibre 
content of the same order as other canes grown at Shahjahan])nr. 
Several of them were attacked by smut (l\stilaijo sarchari). a ])esl 
which may cause considerable damage. Co 203, Co 207 and Co 200 
were almo.st completely destroyed by it. and Co 212 and Co 213 were 
attacked in the first .season. 

The composition of the rul) gives a measure of the quality of 
massecaite that would be produced in the factory, and of par if the 
latter is made. It is true that there would be a difference between 
the r«h and imsseraite. due to evaporation in vacuum pans and the 
concentration to a higher '"Brix'' than is possible in open pans. 
The relative composition would, however, be the same. Kactory 
managers will probably find the analy.sis of the ru!) the best means 
of forming an opinion of the relative value of the seedlings from 
the manufacturing point of view. 'I’he c,onqio.sition of the rah is 
closely related to that of the juice from which it is made. 'I'herc- 
is one factor affecting the value of ijur and ralh and in a le.ss degre* 
massecuile, whhth cannot be determined l)y analysis, viz., colour. 
This does not depend entirely on the analysis of the juice, and th< 
amount of glucose or salts, which the latter contains. The ral 
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made from tJie Coimbatore seedlings and the two Shahjahanpur 
varieties S 48 and A 42 was graded as regards colour into three 
qualities: - 


Grade 1. 

Grade If. 

Grade ill. 

(!o 212 

(.'o 210 

( ^o 204 

(’o 216 

Co 214 

(Jo 205 

S 48 

( .'o 216 


A 42 




(Jrade I is average, <^rade fl is slightly below average, and 
(bade HT very much below average quality of local rab as regards 
colour. 

The juice of Co 212 and Co 21 .‘1 contained more glucose than 
that of (V) 214, but Co 212 and Co 2i:i gave (.Irade 1 mb and 
Co 214 (bade If rnb on a coloui’ l)asis. The reason for this, as 
e.\plained in a })r('<e(ling paragraph, is the rapid darkening 
of the juice in the storage tanks. 

IV. SlMMAUV. 

'riie results ol the sy.steniatic e.vainination of the first series of 
(oimbatoi'c see<llings may be regarded as satisfactory. They were 
the first .seedling canes jjrtMluced and tried on a field scale in India, 
ainl experience of the Iteliaviourof the various types had to be gained. 
The majority of the seedlings ])roved to be of poor quality, but one 
seedling (Co 214) of con.siderable merit has emerged from the 
rigorous tests applied, as a type of cane .suit(‘d to the conditions 
of at least one imj)ortant sugar tiact in the I'nited Provinces. 

\ high standard is undoubtedly .set as regards sugar <“ontent 
and purity of the ])roduct by the best indigenous canes of the 
United Provinces, and it is in this respect that the Coimbatore series 
Co 2()l-Co 216 chiefly failed. 

A wide range of (^anes is required to meet all th<( conditions of 
soil and cultivation in the United Provinces, and a larger proportion 
of successes wotdd be })robable if a wider range of cros.ses were 
made. 

The expense involved in carrying out a series of tests, such as 
hose described above, is considerable. At i)reseut the behaviour 
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of a seedling, selected at Coimbatore for distribution in the United 
Provinces, seems to be a matter of chance. It is desirable to carry 
out a more efiective and rigorous preliminary selection, and to 
eliminate in the preliminary stages seedlings so obviously unsuitable 
as Co 203, Co 207, Co 209 and Co 211. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Mr. Howard, 
Imperial h>onomic Botanist, Pusa, for his valuable assistance 
and advice during the preparation of the paper. 



NITRATE FLUCTUATION IN THE GANGETIC 
ALLUVIUM AND SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
NITROGEN PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


(!. (LAKKK, F.l.c., 

S. UANKF.JEE, F.C.S.. 

Kimn Sahih MOlil). NAIB HUSAIN. 


Khan Smiii-, AHDUL QAYUM, 

.ifirii tilliuiil J)( jiiirliiii'iil. (Inilni Proi-iiiciK. 

Climatic ronditioiis tomperatmv and rainfall—dctcrmiuo 
the agricultural ralt'iidar as well as the character of the growth 
season and the nature of t he crop. These factors are beyond control. 
When they are favoural)]e. the art. of cultivation consists 

in managing the soil so that its coiulition as regards aeration, 

texture, nioi.sture. and content of organic matter is .such that the 
c hanges produced by soil organisms proceed in the required 

direction at the right rate and the root system of the crop 

develops early and to its maximum extent. 

A remarkable feature of the agricultural year in Upper India 
is the rapidity with which the seasons (diange. and the wide variation 
in their character. This is prominent in the north-west of the 
United Provinces where the authors have worked for many years. 

The change from the aritl conditions and high temperatures 
prevailing in April. May and early June, before the break of the 
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the river. This soil has been subjec.t to erosion in former times, 
and much of the lighter mattnial has Ijeen washed away. It is 
now protected from further injury by small embankments. Tiie 
first ten feet or so from the surface may be interspersed at 
irregular intervals (1) with shallow layers of very fine soil 
material which possesses <listinctly colloidal pro})orties, and 
through which water percolates with difliculty. and (2) with 
layers of nodidar cahMuin l•arl)onale {/ydiihir). .\t greater 
depths, hard layers of clay, .several feet thii-k. and <lej)osits 
(tf water bearing sand are found. The waf<M' level is apj)ro.\i- 
mately thirty feet from the surface. descri])tion of this soil 
is given in Itecurds of Dniinuffe In India by .). W. Leather. ^ 

The field in which our observations were made is situated 
about a (juarter of a mile from the drain-gauges referred to by 
Leather. The fitdd ha<l been contimioiisly under (■ro)» lor nnuiy 
years, and as far as could be ascertained Innl nev(*r been maimred. 
It had yielded over a long .series of years a crop of wheal (!)HU lb. 
per acre). The cultivation had l)een identical with that of the 
aeighl)ouring cidtivators’ fields with the e.xception that dee])er 
ploughing V in.st(‘ad of 2.V'lo.‘{'' had Ix-en customary during the 
preparation of the land for .sowing. 

The nitrogen content of the soil is given iM'h>w : — 

0 - 1 f'Kit .. .. .. (P-U.'I7S jicT <’cnf. 

1-2 feet .. .. .. |H:r I'.'nf. 

.MkTHOD ok OUTAININ'C SV.MIM.KS A.Vl) KSTIM.VI'J.Nl! XITRIC XITRrXlK.N. 

A })osition was selected in the field when' the cro]) in the 
previous year had Ix'cn uniform. \ 2" diameter boring was taken 
to a depth of two feid. Kach loot was collected .separate.lv for 
the e.stimation of nitric nitrogen. Successive b(»rings were taken 
at distances of not le.ss than two feet ami not more than three feet 
from the first boring. 

Leather^ had iiointed out in the ]»a))er already referred to 
that conclusions are ba.se<l on small .soil columns by this method 


* Mam. /fff/f. Agii Imliat <'hvm, »SVr., vul. H* 11^11, |i. 07. 

* Loc. cit. 
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of obtaininf' samples. 8u(;h samples are admittedly not suitable 
for the rigid comparisons required to ((nistnict a nitrogen balance 
sheet, 'rhey give, howe.ver. the information we lequired, nz., an 
indication of the time of occurrence and tlie intensity of nitrification 
in soil in situ during the cold weather seas<m. 

This method was used by Ja'atfier in a series of observations 
on tlu' nitrate content of Pusa .soils which are discussed below, 
and bv X. t^en^ in cxaniining the .soil of ly,sinieters at I’u.sa. 
It mav be mentioned that a fair amount of uniformity is known 
to exi.st in the nitrate content of a plot that has been uniformly 
treated, e.xcept in the case of heavily dungeil plots where, owing 
to the difliculty of getting regular di.stribiitiou, the variation is 
greater.- 

The samples were s|)read out on paper in the field for a few 
minutes until sutticiently dry to be gently ))owdered. Less than 
an hour elap.sed from taking the sample to the sterilization of the 
extract containing the nitrates in the lalioratojy. All .samph'S 
were tr<*ated in exactIv the .same manner. gnu. of soil was 

used for the determination of nitric nitrogen and fOO grm. 
for the estimation of moisiure 1 c.c. of nitric oxide gas 
coriesponding roughly to I part of nitric nitrogen ])er million of 
.soil. 

.Nitric nitrogen was (“.stimated by Schloe.sing's jiiethod as 
descrilu'd !»v Warrington.'* This method has fallen into disuse of 
late years being c(Uisid(‘red troubh'some to carry out. Modern 
refinements in ap])aratiis for manipulating small (|uantitie.s of gas 
now enable the o|)erations involved to be |)erformed verv expedi¬ 
tiously. The resulting nitric oxide can moreover be analysed in 
a few moments liy mixing with j)ure o.xygen. thus giving a decisive- 
ne.ss imt j)ossessed by colorinu'tric methods. Kourteen determina¬ 
tions of known (piantities of nitric nitrogen varyipg from 2 to 10 
milligrams gave a mean recovery of OO'oT i)er cent, of the nitrogen 
taken. 


' Juitr. Aijri. JSci.. vol. IX, I9IS, p. .'i^. 

* Jour. Agri. Sci. vul. IV, 1914, p. ."m. 

• Jour. Cliem. Hoc., vul. .XLI, 1S82, p. 
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Estimations of nitric nitrogen in samples of soil gave the 


following results 


Soil No. 1 


Soil No. 2 


Soil Xu. 3 


i'art8 nitric nitrogen 
per million .°oi] , 
28-45 

27- 98 

28- 00 
37-47 
37-2(i 

(> III) 

(i-(i7 


Results op cold weather ohservatioxs. 

The results obtained from September J!)l!) to April IH20 are 


given in Talile 1. 


'rAiii.E f. 


Nitric nitroj-en parln per million 
(dry soil) 


ilalc 


(I- - 1' 1' -r 


September l Uli. 191'.' 
.September 20tti. 1919 
October 22nd. 1919 
Xovember 17th. 1919 
■Jannaty loth, 1920 
.lanunty 2(ltli. 1920 
March 'l5th. 192tl 
April 12th, 1920 


-J-4 

Il'Ci 

g-(i 

lei; 

SI 

1 ."> 

s:t 

I-.'. 

74 

IS 

9-S 

I'll 

11-4 

1-9 

12 0 

I-(i 


The cultivation operations after the wheat harvest of March 
1919 were as follotvs 


May 12th 
Auguat 2nd 
AuguHt 28th 
.Septeml)cr 17th 
.‘September 2.'ith 

Octiibr-r llth 
October 20th 
October 27th 
Xovember 2l8t 


Ploughed to a depth of 4 inclic'.. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Ploughed to a depth of 3 inclict*, Hiirface 
conwiliUntcil witli wooden beam. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 





RainJalL inches(u/eekly total). Air temperatureCfortnightly means). 
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The results of out observations of nitric uitrc^n fluctoation 
tc^ther with w^kly totals of rainfall (inches) and fortnightly 
averages of maximum and minimum air temperature (O^F.) are 
riiown graphically in Plate JptVlI.* 

The statement of agricultural operations will be self-explanatory 
to Indian readers, but for the benefit of those unfamil iftr mth 
Indian conditions a word of explanation is needed. The autuiim 
sown crop of wheat was harvested in March 1919; cheap irrigation 
being available, the land was ploughed and left open during the 
hot, dry months of April, May and June. The maximum air 
temperature at this period may reach H8°F., and the soil is thus 
exposed to coaditions unfavourable to active life during the summer 
fallow. During the rainy season (July, August, September), 
cultivation, which consisted of light ploughing and consolidati 9 n 
of the surface with a heavy wooden beam drawn by oxen, was 
carried out when weather conditions permitted. 

As soon as the monsoon receded, and the land became sufficiently 
dry, systematic preparation for wheat sowing in October commenced. 
At this period of the year, the countryside becomes in a few days 
the scene of intense activity, not a moment being lost by the 
cultivators in taking measures to conserve the soil moisture and, 
as our observations prove, to prepare the Supply of nitrate necessary 
for the forthcoming cereal crop. 

Disoussiom of besults. 

The point of interest in our observations is tiie fluctuation 
in the amount of nitrate in the first foot of soil. After a slight 
increase in October during the cultivation operations, the amount 
in the second foot tiiowed no variation. The rapid aoGwnukUum 
of nitrate in the firM foot in October daring the preparation of the 
land for autumn (rabi) aomng ie dearly brought out. Nitrate had 
almost completely disappeared from the first foot at the end of 
tile rains, and increased from 2*0 parts per miUion on September 
26th to 8*1 parts per million on October 22nd. 

* llettorologlo«l dkte an tekaa hom raoofda paWdwd fai the Etpert Mtpirimalal 
Saiim i, OtntnU Oink, Unikd AwAmm UM 
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Our observations are in agreement with those recorded l)y 
Pouget and Giiiraud^ at Maison Caree, Algiers, under somewhat 
similar conditions as regards rainfall. 

The dry weather of 1919 set in by the middle of September 
at Cawnpore, the last heavy fall of rain, r78", occurring on Septem¬ 
ber 8th. The land was dry enough for cultivation operations to 
be in full swing on Septettii)er 17th. The most rapid accumulation 
of nitrate occurred between September 26th and October 22nd. 
Soil temperature was favouraldc for nitrification throughout 
September and October. Other controlling factors must, therefore, 
be looked for to account for the al)sence of anv evidence of ?utrate 

tj 

formation in September, and its rapid accumulation in October, 
lii.sufficient air supply ami exce.ss of soil moisture are indicated 
as the most prol)able. During the heavy downpours of the rainy 
season, the soil had become tightly packed. When dry weather 
.set in, a hard crust {pnpri) formed on the surface, effec¬ 
tively cutting off the supply of air. The soil, moreover, if not 
actually saturated with water had, through the rains, contained 
confsiderably above the optimum for tlie active growth of the 
series of organisms concerned in nitrate production. The cultivation 
operations in October immediately changed these conditions. 
Soil moisture was reduced by evaporation and the .soil was 
thoroughly aerated. 

In an interesting series of experiments carried out in lysimeters 
at Pusa, J. N. Sen® has shown that rapid nitrate a(!Cumulation 
occurred in October and November, a period when the climatic 
conditions at Pusa correspond to those of September and October 
at Cawnpore. He drew attention to the fact that the period of 
rapid nitrate accumulation coincided with one of the periods of 
active growth in Bihar. Sen’s experiments were carried out for 
a .special purpose, under admittedly artificial conditions, but they 
add considerable support to our own observations made in the 
field, that the period immediately preceding the autumn sowing 
time is one of rapid nitrate accumulation in cultivated land. 

> Comptej< Hendun, v<il. CXLVIII, 190», p. 72.'.. 

> Jour. Agri. Sd., vol. IX, 1918, p. 41, 




PLATE XXVIIl. 



Z-0 349X} jsd qt ua6oji)\M aupN 


NITRATE ACCUMULATION. PUSA. APRIL—SEPTEMBER 191(». 
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Systematic estimations of nitrate to a depth of 9 feet^re 
made by Leather^ at Pusa from April 4th, 1910, to October 25th, 
1910. He unfortunately gives no details of the treatment of the 
fallow plot from which his samples were taken, beyond stating 
rhet it was kept free from weeds and lightly cultivated. 

Very rapifi t'-itri:'e accumulation was observed after the first 
fall of rain in June, and no further marked increase was noticed 
throughout the rainy season which extends at Pusa to the middle 
of October. 'Phe result.s obtained in the upper two feet of soil 
are sliown graphicehy in Plate XXVTIl. These are of great 
intere'-'-, as they' bring out the point that a period of rapid nitrate 
accumulation occurred at Pusa at the commencement of the 
monsoon rainr,. and immediately preceding the .sowing of the 
summer {k/uirij i crop. 

The view expressed by Ijeather that nitrification onlv occurs 
at the commencement of lue monsoon, and then only for a short 
time, cannot, however, be accepted, ^nd indeed is hardly justified 
by rhe oh. ervations recor ’ed. ..'Inch were not continued on cultivated 
land duj’ug the period 'd preparation for the rabi crop. If 
nitiilicatioi. in c dtivatt 1 land were atdive only during the wet 
••eather, and then only for a short time, it is obvious that 
winter crop production at Pusa would be reduced to a very low 
figure. 

From the evidence available the conclusion is arrived at that, 
under the ordinary .system of cultivation in Upper India, conditions 
are favourable for rapid nitrate accumulation at two seasons: 
(1) immediately after the first rains of the south-west monsoon 
in June or July, and (2) at the beginning of the cold weather 
season in October. These months coincide with the beginning 
of the two agricultural seasons, and occur just before the 
sowing of the summer {khorif) crop and the cold weather (rabi) 
crop. 

Both the summer and autumn periods of nitrate accumulation 
are preceded by conditions unfavourable to active life in the soil. 


' Mem. Dtjit. Agri I^dia, Chem. Ser., toI. II, 1911, p. 101. 
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The summer period is preceded by the intensely hot and dr}' months, 
April, May and early June, when a maximum air temperature of 
118°F. is not uncommon. During these months, the upper surface 
of soil, unless irrigated, is deprived of soil moisture. Where hot 
weather cultivation is practised, and the soil is left in a thoroughly 
aerated condition, during April and May, the conditions will be 
particularly favourable to very rapid nitrification, during the 
summer period of nitrate accumulation, and therefore to a high 
yield of the succeeding (kharlf) crop. The autumn period of 
nitrate accumulation is preceded l)y three months of excessive 
rainfall, during which the soil is frequently .saturated wdth moisture. 
The conditions are such as to interfere with proper iieration, and 
distinctly unfavourable to aerobic organisms. 

A typical curve for nitrate accumulation was obtained at 
Cawnpore during the period September to April (Plate XXVII). 
When the conditions unfavourable to nitrific;ation ceased, and 
favourable conditions set in, rapid nitrate accumulation took place, 
followed by a period of sluggishness, and then by one of renewed 
activity. The curve (Plate XXVIIl) obtained from Leather's 
results at Pusa, for the period April to September, shows the 
same characteristic but in a less marked manner. 

The principles which control nitrate accumulation are of 
general application, but the manner in which they operate depends 
on conditions determined largely by geographical position. For 
example, the processes concerned may be retarded by the cold 
and wet of the European winter, the intense heat and dryness 
of the Indian hot weather, or excessive rainfall such as occurs 
for definite periods in countries affected by the monsoon. They 
are accelerated in India by the conditions mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

The amount *01 nitrate present during the growth of the crop 
has a direct bearing on the yield. Nitrate formation in the soil 
is an essential phase of the nitrogen cycle as far as the majority 
of food crops are concerned. The factors which influence nitrifica¬ 
tion in different parts of the world, are, therefore, of economic 
importance and closely related to food supply. Data relating to 
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nitrification in tropical and sub-tropical countries would add an 
interesting chapter to Agricultural Science. Records regarding the 
intcn.sely cultivated sugarcane fields of Java would he of special 
interest. The latter crop follows rice and yields forty tons of 
sugar(;ane per acre. 

The Indian cnltivat'T turns parts ])er million of nitric nitrogen 
in the soil into niaundf> of grain per acre. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces. for the cold weather crop at any rate, he has probably 
adapted his inctliotls to accumulate not more than sufficient 
nitrate for a crop, to whidi a limit is normally set by soil 
jnoisture. 

The system of agriculture at present practised in Upper India 
has established a position of equilibrium in which the nitrogen 
lemoved by the. small crops produced, and the inevitable losses 
of nitrate by leaching and imperfect surface drainage during the 
rains, are balanced by the recuperative agencies which add nitrogen 
to the soil. There is no evidence that (cultivated land is either 
losing or gaining in fertility. .Much, of it seems to have reached 
a position comparable to the permanently unmanured wheat plot 
at R()th.am.sted, which for the fifty years preceding 1911 gave 
an average yield (M 12'5 bushels (equal to 9’45 maunds) per 
acre. 

The e.xistiug .system of agriculture has been aided of late 
years in many ways by the .igricultural Department, by the 
introduction of better varieties of crops, by exten.sive seed distribu¬ 
tion, and by increa.sed facilities for irrigation ; but no general 
change in agricultural practice has been made residting in an 
increase in fertility. The next step forward is the establishment 
of a pennanent system of agriculture at a higher level of production 
than the existing one. When this is started, and only then, shall 
we begin to get the full benefit of improved varjeties of crops 
and the organization for .seed supply which has been established 
by Government. 

The results obtained at the Sugarcane Experiment Station, 
^hahjahanpur, remove any doubts which might exist regarding 
the possibility of profitably intensifying agriculture in the United. 
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Provinces. The average yields of the three crops grown in rotation 
for the seven-year period, 1915-1922, are given below :— 

Sugarcane .. 841 'maunds per aore. 

Wheat .. .. 30'3 

Gram .. .. 24‘1 „ „ 

The standard outturn that may be expected on irrigated land 
in the United Provint^es in a year of average (iharacter is as 
follows ;— 

Sugarcane .. .. 345-4 maunde per acre. 

Wheat .. .. 15-2 

Gram .. .. 11-6 „ „ 

This does not, however, provide a complete solution because 
extraneous nitrogen (approximately 100 lb. per acre) lias been 
introduced once during the four-year rotation. The use of nitro¬ 
genous manures, in the form of oilcake meal for example, is 
increasing and will increase, but the time is remote when the supply, 
how'ever carefully controlled, w'ill be sufficient to fertilize all the 
cultivated land. Except where capital is forthcoming for the 
production of high priced crops, such as sugarcane, we must aim. 
in the first instance, at a low'er general standard of prothiction 
than the results just quoted indicate, but at the same time one 
which will be a great advance on the existing standard. 

The authors believe this to be attainable if the problem is 
seriously attacked. The po.ssibility of speeding up. by suitable 
systems of cropping and cultivation, every recuperative process, 
which adds nitrogen to the soil, must be fully explored. I’here 
is every reason to believe from the study of drain-gauge records, 
and other investigations, that these are (;onsiderable in India, il 
the soil is maintained in a suitable condition. That they operate 
is obvious, otherwise a soil containing approximately' 1,600 lb. of 
nitrogen per acre foot, which has been cultivated for (centuries 
without any addition of extraneous nitrogen, w'ould have become 
unproductive years ago. 


■ 1 maund ss 82-3 lb. 

27-2 m»undi » 1 too (2,240 lb.) 
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A great opportunity exists in the United Provinces for the 
study of the problem in those tracts where effective steps are now 
being taken to overcome the scarcity of water, for example, in 
the magnificent stretch of country, 6,400,000 acres^ in extent, 
commanded by tlie Sarda Canal project, and also in areas where 
tube well installations are concentrated. 

The problem is undoubtedly complex, and it is unnecessary 
to dwell on the need for scientific investigation in connection with 
it. Special care must be taken to guard against the introduction 
of methods of cultivation unsuited to Indian conditions, which 
lead to waste by producing nitrates far in excess of the requirements 
of the crop, and which by disturbing the levels lead to loss by 
denitrification during the rains. The risk of considerable loss 
from the former cause is by no means to be ^nored in Upper India 
w'ith its two agricultural seasons and two periods of active nitrifica¬ 
tion annually. It has recently been shown that accumulation of 
nitrate far in excess of the crop requirements does actually occur 
in Egyptian cotton fields.® 

■ It is estimated that 21 per oent. (or about 1,350,000 acres) urill be irrigated annually 
[Rtft. oj tht Indian iS’ugar CommiUee, 1921, p. 33). 

* Jour. Agri. Set., vol. IX, 1919, pp. 220-227. 
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Agriculture is the mainstay of more than 80 per cent, of the 
population of India. Its su(!cess mainly depends upon inc.rea.sing 
or at least keeping up the fertility of the soil which is a necessary 
condition in crop production. In fact, increased crop production 
is the aim of all engaged in the pursuit of agriculture, and it is the 
resultant of many forces, chiefly biological, operating in the soil, 
often opposed to one another. Anjihing that interferes with the 
right working of these forces spells disaster to the ryot, for it means 
diminished or no crop at all. It is therefore of the utmost import¬ 
ance to know what these forces are and how they can be controlled 
to get the best results in the production of food. 

It is a well-known fact that there are many essential elements 
necessary for the normal healthy development of a plant. Of 
these, nitrogen needs our anxious attention as it is very largely 
removed from the soil by each crop. Furthermore, our soils 
especially the South Indian soils are generally found to be deficient 
in this most necessary and important element of plant food. 

As early as 1897 Sir William (Yookes sounded a note of warning 
when he drew the attention of the scientific world to the possible 
depletion of the sources of nitrogen supply and the consequent 
danger to humanity at large in the near future, were not prompt 
measures taken to find ways and means to utilize the unlimited 
supply of air nitrogen for the production of suitable nitrogenous 
compounds to be made use of as fertilizers in agriculture. 

( 476 ) 
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This led to investigations by other scientists, and three indus¬ 
trial processes, namely, the an.' process, the cyanamide process 
and the Haber process, have become prominent now-a-days. 
They are defective, however, in that farmers with small means 
cannot be profited by them. 

The ryots at aii}’^ rate in this countr)^ have understood the 
uses of bulky organic matter for replenishing their soils and have 
made use of certain green leaves, green crops, leafmould, etc., as 
manures. 'J'his is a useful practice no doubt but it is not always 
appliciable as, for instance, to conditions arising from defec¬ 
tive rainfall or other climatic factors over which the ryot can 
possibly have no control. Therefore, there arises a necessity 
for attempts at manufac.turing new fertilizers under controlled 
conditions. 

The scientific studies with the utilization of organic wastes as 
manures by bacterization are of great interest and open up many 
attractive and useful lines of investigation. 

'I'he point of practical importance here is, that the character 
of the organic matter and the bacteria present in a manure are of 
the greatest importance to agriculture. Jt is thus evident that 
organic manures become all the more indispensable. Efiorts have 
been, therefore, made to utilize the available organic wastes as 
manures after being subjected to bacterial action. Up to the 
present no work of the kind has been done in India, and this preli¬ 
minary note is simply a statement of what has been attempted 
with sugarcane waste by the author while working as a research 
scholar under Mr. Hutchinson, the Imperial Agricultural Bacterio¬ 
logist at Pusa, and of what is to be done in the future with this 
and similar vegetable wastes. 

It might be mentioned in this connection that transporting 
becomes the limiting factor in dealing with bulky manures. If 
such manures could be reduced in weight at the expense of their 
non-nitrogenous materials like the carbohydrates they may success¬ 
fully compete with le.ss bulky manures like fish manure or oil-cakes. 
Further, the cellulose-decomposition products and the sugars 
become possible sounres of energy for nitrogen fixation. In other 
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words, the bulky organic wastes could act as culture media for 
the nitrogen fixers. 

With a view to test the possibility of these, cane-waste known 
as megasse was used for the purj) 08 e of the experiments to be 
described hereafter and the work done so far in that connection 
forms the subject matter of this paper. 

Megasse is the waste material after the extraction of juice 
from sugarcane. It is at present being burnt by the cultivator 
for making jaggery but may be available for muuurial puiposes 
after bacterization. 

Composition of megasse :— 

Per oent. 

Water .. 40—60A 

Sugar .. .. 101 With 75 per cent, extraction. 

Fibre .. .. 40—6oj 

The composition varies with the cfticiency of the mill used 
in extracting the juice, the kind of cane (hard or soft) and the 
pow'er used in extraction (animal or steam). 

It is not economically possible to extrat-t the .sugar left in 
the megasse and hence it was proposed to use it as a possible medium 
for nitrogen fixation with a view to introduce it as a cheap manure 
in agriculture after proper treatment. 

The treatment may be in three ways :— 

(1) To introduce nitrogen-fixing organisms only. 

(2) To treat the megasse with cellulose-decomposing organ¬ 

isms for a certain period and then sterilize to get 
rid of all the organisms and inoculate with only the 
nitrogen-fixers. The objec^t is to get the nitrogen¬ 
fixing organisms to do their work by utilizing the 
cellulose-decomposition products as well as the 
original sugar (10 per cent.) contained in the megasse. 

(3) To 'introduce both the cellulose-decomposers and the 

nitrogen-fixers at one and the same time and allow 
the organisms to act on the megasse conjointly. 

Large quantities of megasse, 20-26 millions of tons, are 
available in India, and as laboratory experiments have given 
encouraging results, it should be possible to produce a useful 
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manure out of a substance which is at present a waste-product 
meant for purposes of burning only. 

There is another phase of the problem to be considered ; before 
utilizing the megasse for the production of a manure it is necessary 
to show other sources of fuel to replace it as it is at present used 
on the spot as fuel for jo^^cry-making. 

Assuming that it will be available for manurial purposes when 
it is proved that it is worth more as a manure than as a fuel, the 
following experiments were started. Before describing these 
experiments it may be mentioned that there is another distinct 
advantage in \ising megasse as a manure, which is that all the 
ingredients taken by the crop are returned to the soil. Only the 
juice is expressed and the cane juice does not contain the products 
of the soil and the soil will not lose anything thereby. This point 
I wish to particularly emphasize taking into consideration the 
notoriously exhausting nature of the sugarcane crop and the crying 
need for manui-es by the cane-grow er. 

The following table shows the analyses of a few megasse 
samples : 



N 

CaO 

K,U 

PA 

Sample No. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1 .. 

0-24 

0101 

0-31 

0-166 

2 .. 

0-34 

0-103 

0-30 

0-180 

3 .. 

.. 0-23 

0-100 

0-19 

0-130 

4 .. 

016 

0-083 

0-185 

0-12 

fi .. 

0-24 

0-140 

0-23 

0-13 

0 .. 

.. 0-23 

0-120 

0-28 

0-145 

Averagk 

.. 0-24 

0-108 

0-25 

0-142 


It might also be pointed out that megasse has another 
advantage over other w^astes in that it contains 10 per cent, sugar 
which alone, when utilized fully by the nitrogen-ftxing organisms, 
should be responsible for a fixation of 100 milligrams of 
nitrogen per 100 grammes megasse or even more when the most 
efficient strains and the best combinations of the well-known 
nitrogen-fixing organisms are ascertained. 

Experimental. 

For this purpose 20 lb. of megasse of a soft local cane (Bastali) 
were taken. About 4 lb. were thoroughly dried in the sun, sampled 
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and stored in jars. Saturation capacity, which works out to 500 
per cent., was determined and half saturation (250 per cent.) was 
used for the experiments. 

Getting pure cultures of nitrogen-fixers. 

Pure cultures of B. Radicicola were obtained from sauu-hcmp 
nodules by plating after sterilization of the nodules in the following 
manner 

The nodules were carefully washed in distilled water and 
dropped into a sterilized test tube, containing a few c.c. of warm 
mercuric chloride (temperature 40°(’.). Tlie test tube wa.s then 
replugged with cotton wool and phu;ed in a filtering flask fitted 
with a rubber corlv. The flask was afterwards connected to the 
filter pump atid the air exhausted till the solution began to boil. 
In this way all air bubbles present o)i the surface of the nodule 
were withdrawn, and on admis.sion of air by disconnecting the 
pump the nodules were made to siidv to the bottom of the test 
tube and the disinfectant solution wa.s able to act on all j)ortions 
of the ncnlule.^ 

The organism i.solated under the anaerobic nitrogen-fixation ex¬ 
periments (which subject itself has been dealt with in another paper 
by the author) supplied the need for an anaerobic nitrogen-fixer. 

Impure cultures of Azotobacter were used as pure cultures 
could not be obtained in time. 

The slants of soil extract mannite agar, potato and mannitc 
agar were used for cultivating the three nitrogen-fixers as they 
are the best media known at pre.sent for organisms (0) (H) A»d (Hi), 
respectively. laquid cultures from these slants were made by 
means of sterile Avater and used as inotmla. 

The first series is as folloAvs :~ 

(1) 2u gratsiueB me);a>wo -f 03 c.c. water (control). ) 

(2) Control Cloitridium 3 oc. 

(3) Control + Clostridiura It c.c. + Arotobaetcr Ij c.c. 

(4) Control •)- Clostridinm c.c. -)- Radicicola IJ c.c. 

{!i) Control -I- Clostridium 1 c.o. + Ar.'>tobactcr 1 o.c. + Radicicola 1 c.c. 


‘ Hem. Dept. Agri. India, Baet. Set., I, p. 25U. 
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The bottles were incubated at SO^C. 

Nitrogen determinations were made from each, once a month, 
by taking equal quantities of megasse after drying. 

The results are given in the following table 

Nu. let Determiniition 2nd Detprniination 

7-2-1920 7-3-1920 

Mg, N per 100 grm. mega.sac. Mg. N per 100 grm. megasse. 


1 .. 


:)7(i-2.'i 

49800 

2 .. 


320(Ki 

1211-50, 

.3 .. 

. . 


1390-70 

4 .. 


322 00 

i;)09-00 

."i .. .. 


308 00 

1200-00 

(i Original megasau 

. . 

27(COO 

270-00 


or unacted megasse. 

The above results show that the megasse now contains r3f> 
])er cent, nitrogen. That is to say. twice as much nitrogen as is 
contained in farmyard manure after being acted upon for 2 months 
only by the nitrogen-tixing organisms and it may be possible that 
more nitrogen will be lived. The cellulo.se-decomposition products 
jis well as the sugar that is still to be found in the bottles supply 
energy for the organisms in an increasing degree as decomposition 
proceeds and it may be safely presumed that more nitrogen will 
be fixed. The methods used here may be extended to other wastes 
like {]) prickly pear, (2) dry leaves, (3) straw', (4) saw-dust, etc., 
etc. 

'I'he problem seems to be full of possibilities and is worth 
further elucidation. The manurial needs in India are increasing 
every day and efforts may w'ith advantage be directed to meet 
the needs of the Indian cultivator. 

SlMMARV. 

1 . Of all the wastes such as (1) straw', (2) dry leaves, (3) 
saw-dust, (4) megasse. (5) muhm {B. latifoliu) refuse from 
distilleries, (h) prickly pear, etc.., megasse w'as selected first as it 
contains about 10 percent, sugar. 

2 . The results obbiinetl so far have been encouraging. Prior 
to bacterial treatment megasse contained only 0'27 per cent, 
nitrogen. But after bacterization for a period of tw'o months 
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only, the nitrogen content increased to 1 *39 per cent. The loss 
in bulk was not determined so that the absolute gain in nitrogen 
cannot at present be stated. The increased amount of nitrogen 
is twice as much as is contained in farmyard manure. 

It is proposed to apply all the methods now ascertained in 
the utilization of megasse to other wastes which may also become 
equally useful. 
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REPORT ON THE SECOND ALL-IN DIA EGG- 
LAVING COMPETITION. 

CONDUCTED AT THE U. P. MODEL POULTRY FARM, LUCKNOW, 
BY THE U. P. POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. a. K. FAWKES. 

Secrelarji, 11. P. Poultry Association, awl Poultry Expert to 
Governmnt, United Provinces. 


The first egg-laying competition held in 1920-21 met with such 
success that the United Provinces Poultry Association determined 
to make this competition an annual fixture. Accordingly it was 
decided to hold a second test in the Association’s farm commencing 
on the Ist November, 1921, and to invite competitors from overseas 
as w'ell as from all parts of India. Some 119 entries were received— 
18 of these from prominent breeders in England. On the opening 
day of the test no less than 80 birds w'ere penned, each in a single 
enclosure (Plate XXIX, fig. 1), and every bird received equable 
treatment with regard to feeding, housing and attention. 

It was astonishing to note how quickly the birds started to 
lay—the cold season in the U. P. is very conducive to winter laying. 
The comparatively long day compared to the short winter day of 
colder countries seems to prove the theory of light affectine the 
laying properties of hens. As artificial lighting of poultry houses 
has proved efficacious in improving the winter laying of birds, so 
the 12 hours’ dayUght of the United Provinces brings up the 
average winter production of birds tested to double the average 
laid during a similar period in the British Isles. 

( 483 ) 
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The extremes of temperature were very great, varying from 
40 degrees at night to 84 degrees in the day, and as the birds were 
housed under practically open air conditions their health kept at a 
high average. No deaths except two accidental ones occurred and 
no cases of any more serious illness than slight colds were registered. 

All the birds kept on weight and condition in spite of the 
intensive nature of their housing but ample scratching exercise was 
afforded by means of the simple expedient of burying their grain 
feed daily in the sand litter on the floor of each pen. 

The quality of the birds competing was of decidedly higher typo 
than the majority of the birds entered in 1920 and the contest was 
a keen one, the runners-up all scoring to within an egg or two of the 
highest record. 'Phe record for the three months of the test was a 
score of 69 eggs in 92 days as against last year’s record of 65 eggs 
laid during a similar period. The winner was a Light Sussex 
pullet from overseas owned by Mr. F. H. Welch. 

Tn order to penalize .small eggs, only 80 per cent. (*f eggs 
weighing between 1 1 to 2 oz. could be counted in the final .score. 
The standard egg of 2 oz. was the only egg to count. 

A table showing the score of each bird was placed on the pen 
enabling the public to follow the progress of the <-ontest. An 
interesting entry was a pen of Black Leghorns setd by the “ Daily 
Mail ” (Plate XXIX, fig. 2) ; this pen was bred from the winners 
of the recent Daily Mail ” National Test. 'ITie birds, however, 
were beaten by the Light Sussex team. 

The following method of fee<ling was adopted :— 

Morning. Drain (mixed) at 2 oz. per bird. Varied mixture 
of tmhai (maize), jowar {Horghmn). genn (wheat), dhan (rice 
with husks on), hajra (P. iyphoideiim). 

Mid-day. Dreen food-lucerne or palak (Indian spinach)— 
at 2 oz. per bird.* 

Eimtinff. Mash, based on 2 oz. dry per bird, composed of : 

iHt month 2n(i month 3rd month 

Bran .. • • • • 4 parts 3 |garta 2{ part* 

Atta . * . • 2 2 „ 

Oram flour or maizr flour or cruahml 

oati, in rotation .. .. 2 „ 2 „ 2 , 

U«»t (cooked) .. 2 „ 3 i, 4 ' 
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Daily. Boiled pahk and (or) cabbage leaves added. 

Wedwsday. Kpsom salts added. I teaspoonful per 3 lieus. 

Sunday, Haw onion, chopped fine, added. 

Cost. Average per l)ird per mensem R. 1-1-0 including sand 
for litter and grit, shell and charcoal for necessary digestive and 
shell prodiH'tion purpo.ses. 

The total laid by SO l)irds amounted to 3,320 eggs. The eggs 
were sold to the public at an average-rate of Rs. 2 per dozen, though 
the higher rate of Rs. 3 per dozen was received for eggs .specially 
sent for the use of His Royal Highness the Ihince of AVales during 
his tour. 'I'he profit made was expended in hand.some cups 
awarded to the winners. 

'rhe following statement illustrates the performance of pullets 
entered for the competition. 
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19 
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60 
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LIST OF SPmAL PRIZE WINNERS AT THE nOMPETlTION. 



Prize 

WiNREB 

1 

Cup fur the best layer of largest number of egg», pre¬ 
sented by H. K. the Govem(»r, United PrTjvinces. 

Mr. F. H. Welch's (England) Light 
Sussex pallet, laying 89 eggs. 

2 

Cup for the best layer of iai^(Mt number of eggs, irres¬ 
pective of weight, presented by the U. P. Poultry 
Association. 


3 

Cup for the best layer from overseas, presented by 
the Stewards of Lncknow Races. 

Ditto. 

4 

Oup for the liest layer of twooiunoe eggs ownetl by a 
member of the Indian Poultry 0lub7 presented by 
the Indian Poultry Club. 

Mrs. U. J. Cowper’s (Rajputana) 
Black Isighom pullet, laying 61 
eggs, 59 weighing each 2 oz. or 
over. 

5 

Cup for the best layer from India, presented by the 
Stewards of Luclinow Races. 

Mrs. K, Johnson's (Lucknow) 
Brown Leghorn pullet, laying 
64 eggs. . 

6 

Cup for the best team of four birds entered, presented 
by the C. P, Poultiy .Association, 

Capt. Mavo’s (Nahan, Sirmoor 
States) White Leghorn pullets, 
laying respectively 55, 58, 54 
and 60, totalling 22? eggs. 

7 

Cup for the best layer owned by a resident of United 
Provinces, presented by the 0. P. Poultry Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mm. K. Johnson's (Lncknow) 
Bmwn Leghorn pullet, laying 
04 eggs. 
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Prikb 


WiKKEtt 


S ! Cup for the boat layer owned by an Indian resident of Mr. B. K. Atitra’s (Lucknow) 
the United Provinces, presented by the U. I*. White Leghorn pullet, laying li'i 
Poultry Association. cgga 

9 Cup for the best layer from the stock bred or purchased Capt. Mavo'a (Xahan, Sirmoor 
j from the U. P. Poultry .kssociation, presented by States) White Ix^ghorn pullet. 

I the U. P. Poultry Association. laying 60 eggs, 

I 

10 ' Cup for the best White Leghorn layer, presented by Mr. L. C. Price's IKiigland) White 

i the U. P. Poultry Association. la'ghom pullet, laying 63 eggs. 

11 , Cup for the liest layer of any other light variety. Sirs. K, .lohnson's (Lucknow) 

‘ presented by Messrs. Perry ■V Co., Lucknow. Brown la-ghorn pullet, l.iying 

64 eggs. 

12 Cup for the best layer of any heavy brtsjil, presented Mr. P. H. Welch’s (Kngland) Light 

by the U. P. Poultry Association. Sussex pullet, laying 69 eggs. 
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THE CATTEE QUESTION IN INDIA.* 


IjIE(tt.-Col. J, MATSON 
A.'t'n'sill lit doiiiroller of MiliUiry Farm 

I. 

'Pins Jias of late attracted a considerahle, if tardy, 

attention. Idiero is ^roAviiip popular anxiety as to the sufficiency 
of tJie st(M l\ of cattle, Ut'fortunately there is n.'iich misconception 
as to till' actual facts: few Imve a practical knowledf^e of tlie subject; 
fewer still a Icnowledj^e whicli goes beyond the borders of the j)Vovince 
in which they resicle. Moreover, nnuiy of those who liave interested 
themselves in the subject have ajiproached it wit.h preconceived 
i<leas based on erroneous premises. 

In these circuinstances it seems desirable to have a clear 
e.xamination of the question and a frank statement of the facts and. 
where the facts disclose unsatisfac-tory (londitions. of the causes of 
siudi conditions. We must then consider the possible measures of 
cure in the sjiecial conditions obtaining in Imlia, 

Tire first thing to notice is that, contrary to widespread belief, 
there is no shortage of cattle. Whether the luuuber present in 
India just now is greater or less than a decade earlier one 
cannot tell, nor is it of any importance. The simple truth is that 
India is "grievously over-stocked with cattle, and it must be many 
years since it reached the limit of its natural carrying capacity in 


* Ri'printt'd from The Pioneeft dated 2-lth and 2(ith June, 1922. 
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this respect, since when any rise or fall in the numbers will be due 
to the variations in seasons and consequently in food-supply. 

A COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

For the sake of those who think that India needs more cattle 
one may invite a comparison with the United States of America. 
The statistics for both countries are illuminating. India, with 
an area of 1,766,000 square miles, has 174,757,422 bovine cattle, 
2,114,400 horses and 2,449,417 mules, donkeys and camels, making 
a total of 179,321,239, which is equal to 101'5 per square mile. 
These figures include Burma, and, apart from some Indian State.s, 
relate to the year 1920. The United States of America, with an 
area of 2,970,138 square miles, possesses 67,866,000 bovine cattle, 
21,534,000 horses and 3,404,000 mules, a total of 92,804,000, 
equivalent to 31'2 to the square mile. In tliis area Alaska and 
foreign possessions, as well as water, are not included, and the 
figures relate to the period after the war except as regards mules. 
Horses and other draught animals are included in botJi cases as 
Indian cattle are largely used for draught purposes. 

From these figures we see that India, with little more than half 
the area, has almost double the number ci animals used fer draught 
and milk production ; if we consider further that of the United 
States cattle some two-thirds are kept solely for meat, whereas 
in India the proportion is fractional, the difference in the figures 
is still more striking. Again, whereas a square mile in the United 
States supports milk or meat-producing or draught animals to the 
number of 31*2, in India it supports 1015. 

India’s remarkable position. 

Perhaps the contention will be more convincing if stated in 
another way. -Imagine the case of a man who purchased an 
uninhabited island and turned loose on it cattle of both sexes. They 
would breed and multiply until the number equalled that which 
could be supported by the available food. Thereafter the whole 
would always be in poor average condition and would tend to breed 
less frequently: the rate of increase going up with good seasons and 
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going down, with great mortality from starvation, in a succession 
of poor seasons. On an average of years there could be no further 
increase in numbers. 

India is in exactly the position of such an island. There is no 
off-take of the natural increase of stock acro.os the land frontier, 
nor, owing to the habits aiid customs of the vast majority of her 
people, is there appreciable reduction by slaughter. A certain 
number of cattle are killed for meat in the North-West, and this, 
takes some ol the surplus from the district adjoining, but this 
number, added to the small number of animals slaughtered in a few 
large cities and cantonments, cannot have an appreciable effect on 
the number which represents the natural increase from a parent 
stock of 171 millions of cattle. In such circumstances the proposi¬ 
tion that the cattle population of India must long ago have 
reached the point at which further increase is stopped by 
limitations of food-supply, aided by the ravages of disease, is 
incontestable. 

Pursuing this line of thought to its logical end some startling 
(•onolu.«ioas are inevitable. The tolerance extended to the activities 
of the cattle poisoner in times of fodder scarcity is explained ; while 
measures designed to protect cattle against disease, where such aid 
is not restricted to the valuable animals, may be actually harmful 
from an e(;onomic point of view. It may even be stated without 
serious ex.aggeration that the cattle population in the end compete 
with human beings for the available supply of food. Moreover, 
over-stocking results in such deterioration of the quality and value 
of the animals in general that by action and reaction the cattle 
owner in India is unable to attain in the country the food on which 
his cattle could be kept alive in the time of famine, because the 
cattle owner in Europe, whose animals are more highly productive, 
can afford to outbid him. 

Low YIELD OP MILK. 

Yet another result of the low yielding capacity of the cattle 
is that the cultivator is impelled to keep still more animals. He 
has cows whose male calves are reared for the plough, and separately 
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buffaloes, whose milk, ghi, etc., produce a part of his income. To 
combine both functions in one and halve the fodder bill is impossible 
in the present state of affairs. When one considers the density 
of population on her productive areas it is obvious that India cannot 
feed 174 millions of cattle in addition to 300 millions of human 
beings and give all a sufficiency. The important thing, therefore, 
is not whether there are many’ or few cattle, but whether luseful 
classes of cattle are sufficient or insufficient. Cattle in India have, 
for practical purpose.s, two uses only’, draught and milk. As regards 
draught cattle the number existing is sufficient, thougli their draught 
power is far .short of requirements on the average. In some ouarters 
there are complaints that there must be an in.«ufficie?icy of numl)er.s 
because prices have risen. That does not follow. The natund 
consequence of a general rise in the price,s of the foods consumed by 
animals is a rise in the price of those ujumal.s. but any rise that has 
taken place in prices of draught oxen in recent yeans is all to the 
good. The man who breeds and rears a dniught bullock still receives 
a wholly’inadequate return for the food that the animal has cousumed 
up to maturity. Moreover, the cultivator wh«) buvs a, bullock 
to-day is a seller to-morrow, .“o that he is not hurt by a rise in prices. 
The cau.se of tlie deficiency in draught power is .“imply the over¬ 
stocking already referred to, resulting in insufficieirt food for all and 
inferior developnrent of thousands in consequotree; when largo 
numbers die in a famine there may be a local .shortage in minibers 
just after, but it is purely temporary'. 

Cause of the milk shortaoe. 

When we come to the other functiorr of cattle, namely, 
production of milk, the position is very serious, indeed. In India 
there are probably 60 millions of adult female bovine stock, yet of 
these a very small proportion contribute anything to the milk 
supply of the human population. That supply is drawn only from 
the animals which give more than enough milk to support their own 
offspring. There are no statistics available to show what the 
proportion of such animals is, but a very slight acquaintance with 
the general character of Indian cattle will tell one that it must be 
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very small, indeed. The appalling shortage of milk in the cities is, 
indeed, the clearest proof of deficiency of milk cattle, though cattle 
swarm. Bad as the position is now, however, it would not he 
so disquieting were it not that the evidence points to a very much 
worse state of affairs in the future. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago milk was cheap and was in sufficient 
supply for the demand, hut that demand was small through the 
poverty of the lower, middle and the labouring classes. MUk enters 
no largely into the diet of the well-to-do Indian that any increase in 
average wealth was hound to be followed by an increase in the 
coiisum])t i(3n c'f milk if tlie demand could he satisfied. Such increase 
in the wealth there lias been. One cannot assert that consumption 
of milk has increased accordingly, but it is certain that many more 
peo})le woiilfl now consume milk, or more of it if the supply were 
sufficient. 'I'hat is too often quite impossible. There miust be 
thousands of Indian children at this moment whose parents need 
milk for them and are willing to pay a price which would return a 
good profit it the dairy indu.stry were even moderately well organized, 
yet cannot, get it of fair standard of quality. ^Pbe shortage is so 
great that availal'le supply meets the demand only after a degree 
of adulteration in the hands of the distributors which practically 
cancels its value ; at the same time the price of “ market ” milk 
ha.s risen to a point at which the pure milk contained in it sells at 
almost incredible rates in some cities. The large demand and 
higher prices riding .should have induced the required increase in 
supply, but they have not. Why ? The proximate cause is that 
the districts which breed them no longer put out a sufficient 
number of good dairy cattle to meet the demand. 

The supply op cattle. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago the cattle required for urban 
dairies were mainly obtained from the Punjab. Large numbers 
of Sanhiwal cows could be bought in Amritsar, and equally large 
numbers of the local breed from Hariana, at very moderate prices. 
The supply from both these sources has practically dried up now. 
In Sind there is still a ccitain supply of cows available, but it is all 
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too small to meet the demand. In consequence of these changes 
many more buffaloes are now used for town-dairying and in turn the 
good breeds of these animals are proving unable to meet the demand. 
In 1911 the writer bought some 1,500 milch buffaloes in about three 
months from the country round Rohtak, Hissar and Fazilka at an 
average price in the neighbourhood of Es. 100. In recent times 
five or six hundred would have been the limit obtainable with 
similar efforts, while the price has risen to between Es. 250 and 
Es. 300. 

One serious aspect of the case, now that the number demanded 
are greater than on-coming .supply can furni.sh, lies in the peculiar 
character of Indian dairying which makes it so wasteful. The 
breeding grounds are far removed from most of the citie.s. and no 
cow is exported without her calf. She never return.s, nor doe.s her 
calf, and she milks for one period only and doe,not breed again in 
the city goivallas' hands, so has to be replaced annually. 

This wastage would not matter if the parent slock were .sulficiciit, 
but it is not. The exporting districts, with plenty of cattle, have a 
diminishing number of the milking class. Here we encounter another 
peculiar Indian feature. The export is entirely of the best cattle, 
but there is no compensating wastage of the inferior stock. 'I’hese 
are retained in increasing numbers and l>reed unchecked, and thf 
result can only be to lower the average quality. 

TI. 

The previous article stated the facts in regard to the cattle 
and milk question and outlined the causes of the ills that exist. 
To suggest any effective cure is a matter of the greatest difficulty, 
but enough and to spare has been written condemning the existing 
state of affairs. What is now wanted is a constructive policy. 

It would be useless to stop export, us is so often suggested. 
On the contrary, in a country where the stock of cattle is excessive, 
it should receive every encouragement. Export trade enhances 
values, and the breeders are encouraged to feed their stock well and 
to breed the best, and this tends to raise the quality of all the stock 
in the country. This is subject to one qualification in the matter 
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of export beyond India, namely, it is possible that restriction on 
export of females would tend to a more lasting and profitable trade 
in the long run. 

Improvement op breeds essential. 

The real need of the situation is obvious, namely, such an 
improvement in the lo< al breeds of cattle that the same animal 
will produce milk for sale or consumption by her owner and a calf 
fit to take its place in plough or cart in due course. Further, the 
yield cf milk must be such that the cow is a profit-earning machine 
when kept for milk alone. But, and here is the difficulty, it is 
useless to enibark on any widespread schemes for improving local 
breeds, by importation or otherwise, unless or until the food supply 
is made adequate to the requirements of such an improved breed. 
The imjiroved dairy cow needs an extra large food-supply and must 
get it with the least possible exertion. She is consequently the 
first to succumb to disease when underfed, and the first to die 
when actual starvation reigns. In other words, survival of the fittest 
to withstand starvation means survival of the least fit to give milk. 

To suggest any short cut to an adequate food-supply is 
impossible. It can come about ])y reduction in numbers or by 
increase in production, both exceedingly difficult to bring about. 
Reduction in numbers would come if checks could be placed on 
breeding ; if, for instance, only selected males were kept and only 
approved females allowed access to them. It is understood that 
certain advanced village co-operative societies in Northern India 
already have a sch.eme which goes some way towards this. 
Unrestricted breeding of the unfit is certainly a very great evil at 
present. So long as it continues vast numbers of cattle are under 
sentence of death by starvation from the very moment of birth. 
It is a point deserving the anxious consideration of every one whose 
inclination, religious or otherwise, is towards protection of the cow. 

Insanitary milk-supply. 

Turning more particularly to the milk question in cities, it 
is unfortunate that the attention liitherto given to the supply 
has been almost entirely confined to sanitary improvement. The 
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milk-supply of India is undoubtedly insanitary, in this respect it 
is probably the worst in the world or (iertainly as bad as can be 
found anywhere. But improved sanitation offers no hope -without 
a very great increase in the quantity of luilk. No number of laws, 
nor armies of inspectors, will obtain for any (ity, for long, a pure 
and sanitary supply of milk if the quantity available is seriously 
inadequate. The first desideratum is that all the people of a city 
should have milk available at a reasonable price. It is useless 
to’ provide a sanitary and wholesome supply which can be 
purchased only by the richest third or quaiter of the populatio/i. 
Moreover, in the sanitary aspect, it may be lenjarked that Indians 
consume milk in a cooked form, so that insanitary conditions 
surrounding the prcKluction are luncli less <langerons to them than 
to Europeans. On the other hand, they need their milk ]>nre. 

Most of the ameliorative schemes j)ropoun<led hitherto have 
been defective in that they have nf)t increased the available siq)ply. 
They have usually amounted to taking ])art of the existing supply 
out of the hands of certain peojde and putting it into the hands of 
others. Granted that in the hands of others the •■supply would 
reach the purchaser pure. With insufficiency prices n>\isl rise, so 
that before long one would find that the ])urchas(’r of this milk 
would be a dealer and the milk would be )>assed on to the poorer 
yajople, no longer pure, as before. Kurther, no scheme vet seen has 
gone to the root of the matter, in the direction of reducing the cost 
of production, on a sufficiently large scale. 

At present the milk-supply of Indian cities is produce<l in the 
suburbs, or within a few miles of the outskirts, and, broadly speaking, 
every animal is stall-fed. In such ciioumstances cheap milk will 
never be produced. We therefore require («) a large increase in 
the supply, which does not mean merely the purchase of more cattle 
and bringing them to the environs of a city, but an increase in the 
quantity produced in the country ; (i) milk produced more cheaply. 
To produc-e more milk we must iruprovc the breed by selection and 
the usual methods of successful cattle breeders, and, at the same 
time, provide a copious supply of food to enable the improved 
animal to function as such. To produce cheap milk wc must 
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provide the milch animal with cheap food suited to her, that is to 
say, nutritious and succulent fodders, and we must locate the cow 
at the place where these are found. 

The question oi-- cjieap milk. 

On the subject of cheap milk it may be noted that there are two 
methods by w'hicli it is j)r()(luced : one is where climatic and soil 
conditions are sucli that the cattle can live on pasture practically 
the year round. Few places in the world have such conditions, 
and none of the (examples can be lejjroduced in India. Next to rich 
])astures in a temperate and Imn.id climate, the cheapest milk 
is {.'I'oduced where dairy lancing is combined to a certain extent with 
other foniis ol agriculture, by whicli the food-supply of the cattle 
is ))artlv ol)tained in the foim ol by-products of saleable crops whose 
jiroduction inr tun is lyiuleicd n:oic profitable by the supply of 
manure. .\lso. tl>eie is the advantage that all the farmers’ eggs 
are not in <'ne l;asket. 

This .system is sus<ej>tible of being extended and improved 
in India wheie it already exi.sts. The Funjab peasants who breed 
the best buffaloes are engaged in wliat is really dairy and mixeil 
farming. AVe bave t)nly to transplant, (and intensify somewhat 
on the dairy side) the agriculture of Mariana to tlie vicinity of the 
cities and to [irovide rajvid transit and the other usual features of 
a tramsported milk-sup'ply and the problem .should be solved. The 
|)resent ililiicmltv is that there are no large holdings in the vicinity 
of cities which can be devoted by their owners to this fonu of dairy 
farming. 

It is because of this dillicultv that it appears to the writer that 
munhdpnl or State aid will be needed before anything effective can 
lie done. Granted numieijial aid, taking the fonn of acquisition, 
compulsorily or otherwise, of a tiact of land in the vicinity of a city, 
yet outside the area of suburban values, then the plan sketched 
below appears to 1,’e workable. 

What might be done. 

It is a method w'hich has been extensively used, though called 
forth by somewhat different circumstances, in the United States 
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and in Australasia where there are several examples of comparatively 
large estates whose owners have cut them up into dairy farms, 
have built dwellings for the people, and buildings for the animals 
on each, and have then employed tenants on special agreements to 
work each farm, the resulting milk being sold for the joint profit of 
estate OM'ner and tenant, or sometimes sold direct by the tenant to 
the estate owner. 

Such schemes have many variations in matters of detail. In 
some the estate owner has provided everything, livestock, implements 
and utensils, in addition to land and buildings. In others the 
tenant has brought his owii herd of cattle, or has .shared the cost 
of purchasing cattle; but in all theie is one njain feature, namely, 
that a capitalist provides the bulk of the capital, yet the tenant is 
independent within wide limits and has reward and profit in 
proportion to his own diligence and efficiency. 

The schem.e, as imagined, if any Indian Municipality did take 
it up, would be somewhat as follows: -After acquiring, say, 5,000 
acres of land the Municipality would cut it uj) into holdings of 25 
acres, would erect on each, or in central clusters, dwellings for the 
tenants and others for their assistants and for stock. At the same 
time, it would prcjvide all necessaiy facilities (»f general conveyance 
and utility, such as water-supply and loads. Next, it would 
invite cultivators accustomed to keeping cattle to become tenants 
of these holdings, as dairy farmers primaiily, but unrestricted as to 
the nature of the mixed famdng added to the dairying so long as 
the head of milch stock was carried and adequate provision made 
in the cultivating plan for their nmintenance in normal season. The 
Municipality could finance the purchases of the milch stock, or 
would very likely find that tenants with a sufficient capital to 
purchase these on their own account would be forthcoming, or a 
combination of the two could be made. Hiniilarly as to the plough- 
cattle and implements. 

A FLAN FOR RECOUPMENT. 

If the Colonial and j4merican methods were followed no cash 
tent would be charged, but the Municipality would be recouped 
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from a proportion of the sale proceeds («) of the milk, (6) of the 
increase in stock, (c) of the various forms of produce that would be 
sold of! the land. A cash rent is practicable as an alternative if 
desired. The general plan of working the holdings is laid down 
within which the tenant can vary his work in matters of detail, 
but the broad essentials are that each holding is devoted primarily 
to maintaining it.s milch cattle and their increase for a short time, 
and that anything sold ofl the land is a by-product of that, and not 
vice vend. 

The Municipality would also provide the organization for 
collecting from the tenants the diurnal output of milk and conveying 
it to the city. It would have to decide whether it would purchase 
the milk from tenants itself, in which case sale to the Municipality 
should not be cojiipulsory, though it is practicalh'- certain that no 
competitor could offer an equal price, as no competitor would have 
the orgai’izatioii for carrying the nu’lk in good condition to the city. 
Or the Mimicijjality could .simply convey the milk to the city 
levying a charge per maund and there sell it, sharing in the proceeds. 

li) practice main special features would need to be introduced 
to suit the peculiar condiiicns of the cnimtiy and the idiosyncrasies 
of the people who would work the scheme, while many things 
apparently necessary at the beginning would later be found rot so. 
Tlie writer believes tl:at such a plan would Avork well provided 
practical men were entrusted with its inauguration and control. 

Tlie main value of such a municipal estate would be 
demonstrative. If the tenants were well-tc-do it niigh.t reasonably 
be hoped that intelligent dairy-farming would spread to the occupiers 
of surrounding lands, and tlieir produce would swell the municipal 
supply (as offering the best market) and they would l,>e buyers of 
improved stock. The Municipality would not risk much. The 
land would always be a saleable asset, or it could be let profitably 
to present suburban cow-keepers. 

That is the first suggestion, and it is designed to assist the 
municipal authority in establishing a better milk-supply, but 
its special advantages are first that it adds to the national supply of 
milk; secondly, that it reduces the cost of production, iu that the 
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cattle are led more cheaply and more naturally which means a larger 
yield, and that they last several years instead of one only. Lastly, 
they would cost nothing for transit from distant breeding grounds 
and would not suffer the great damage and loss involved in being 
carried for days on end in iron boxes, miscalled cattle wagons, by 
slow trains in a blazing sun. 

(tOVKEN.MKNT co-opekation. 

A .s<'ccnd siigge.stion, de.signed to have more widespread effecd 
in the long run. is that the (h)vernnients of the provinces in wliicli 
the old dairy <;attle lireeding districts aie situated should do 
something n.’ore to preserve and iinjnove botli the milking and 
draught qualitie-s of the local breeds. We have already .seen that this 
must be accompanied ))y measures designed to ])rovide for the 
adequate feeding of the improved stock. Kortunately in tlu' Punjal). 
where three of the breeding grounds, and those formerh the mo.st 
important and productive ones, are foirrid. lire (Joverrvment has 
large areas of unsettled irrigable land and Avill bave more as various 
catral projects ar e brought into being. In Sind. als(>. we may supjrose 
that the (Government has areas of land not as yet produotive, and 
that the Sukkur Barrage project will btirrg marry ot the.se to a 
condition in which they will feed (iattle. 

The idea is that the (Jovernments should forthwitJi .set about 
placing special bulls at stud in the recognized breeding districts 
the (Central Punjab. Sind. Hariaiia and (Gujarat. These special 
bulls should serve only approved cows, atrd the (Government should 
guarantee to purchase every well-grown female calf sired by them 
at a price to be stated beforehand, which would be above the present 
market value of a calf of that age. 

Such calves would be collected on (Government farrirs to be 
established, mated there with selected bulls at the suitable age 
and sold, on calving, at periodical airction sales. 

How THE SCHEME WOULD WOBK, 

It is contemplated that, in the first instance, Government 
would incur a small loss, but that gradudly the worth of the cows 
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reared would prove itself and the prices realized at auction would 
rise, and that presently it would be found that breeders of the 
calves sired by Government dairy bulls would no longer be content 
to accept the Government price as they would get more from other 
buyers desirous of rearing them for sale as cows later, whereupon 
Government would drop out of^jearing part of the scheme and 
confine its efforts to supplying selected bulls until in turn these came 
forward, of the (juality required, from private breeders. 

This seems tlie only way of re-developing the valuable Sanhiwal 
breed, of which there are still many crosses in the hands of the 
cultivators in the Lowei Bari Goal), or to resuscitate the milking 
strains of the Hariana cattle. The serious difficulty is that time is 
short, and some of the Irreeds are so near to extinction that what 
is to be done needs doing quickly. 

In making the above suggestions the writer is fully conscious 
of the many difficulties that can i)e alleged to stand in the way of 
their snccesshil adoption, but he does not think any of these 
difficulties are insuperable, and, broadly speaking, he suggests 
nothing that ho has not personally tested in India or elsewhere. 
Whatever difficulties there are, the question really is this, what other 
8y.stem or plan can. be suggested which is likely to have any influence 
on the n'ilk-.snpf)ly of the country at large, or on any considerable 
portion of it. within a measurable distance of time, if ever ? The 
matter is urgent and pressing, it has more importance for the majority 
of the people than many avenues of agricultural development 
which Iiave l)een fairly well explored in recent times. The newly- 
awakened interest in infant welfare, to mention only one aspect of 
the case, cannot achieve great success without a sufficient supply 
of pure milk. 



FUTURE OF WORLD’S COTTON SUPPLY.* 


SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY OF MANUFACTURERS: GROWER AND USER ARB 
REALLY PARTS OF ONE INDUSTRY. 


SiK CHARLES W. MA(’ARA, Bart., 

Foundrr of liiteniatioiinl Ft'drratioii of Mmtor Coltoo fipiourm mid 
ManufaHurers' Axuociadon, Mnuclmlfr. 

In a lettpr I have received from my esteemed friend, Mr. Harvie 
Jordan, (Secretary of the American Cotton Association, dealing witli 
the present unsatisfactory condition of things in the cotton-growing 
area of the Southern States, I find a request that 1 .should “ exjiress 
the attitude of the .spinning industry regarding the payment of a 
price for cotton that ivill enable growers to produce the .staple on a 
basis cost, plu.s a rea,sonal>le profit.’’ 

I should be very glad indeed to lie able to do so, but 
unfortunately I do not yet find that enlightened opinion abroad 
which will allow me to say that the cotton trade ha.s begun to view 
our supremely important industry in a comprehensive way—that it 
ha.s begun to take into account not merely the question and cost of. 
the production of yarn and cloth, but how it must insure for the 
future a full and in every way adequate supply of the raw material. 

It is an extraordinary thing how indifferent the people engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton are to their welfare in this matter. 
On this question in particular I have for very many years, but more 
especially since the war, carried on a large propaganda work, and I 
have never ceased to put before the spinners of the world the absolute 
necessity of seeing that a price is paid to the grower of cotton that 
will remunerate him for his labours and enterprise. 


* Reprinted from Ttxtik World, LXl, no. 24. 
( 602 ) 
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Supply op first concern. 

How is it possible to secure present and future supplies 
otherwise ? One would think that it would be the first concern of 
anyone engaged in business to see that bis raw material was placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt, but somehow those who spin and 
manufacture cotton seem to lRv«Wittle or no anxiety as to the 
supplies upon which the whole of their existence depends. Possibly 
the regularity with which cotton has year by year come to hand when 
required has lulled them into a sense of security, or may be the 
fact that most of the raw r)iaterial is grown so far away from the 
places where it is manufactured induces a feeling of unconcern. 

At all events, this fatal indifference or inertia exists and I see 
nothing but some great upheaval that is likely to bring people 
to their senses. Some da)'^ the desire to obtain (iotton at under 
cost price will result in a condition of things such as we had in 
the sixties of the last century, and again in 1903-04 when the 
Lancashire mills and those of the rest of Europe had for twelve 
months to curtail their production by one-third, and employers had 
to play Provi<lence to their workpeople by spreading wages over the 
whole of the twelve months, instead of paying full wages for eight 
months and none at all for four. Then, perhaps, even the most 
.selfish and short-sighted will begin to take notice. 

What has been my objec.t all along is to wake up our people 
in time, and to make them see what a catastrophe it would be both 
for themselves and the world in general if the, wherewithal for our 
most important manufacturing industry was not forthcoming. 

A SERIOUS SITUATION. 

I am by nature neither a pes8imi.st nor an alarmist, but the 
state of things existing in the cotton fields of America at the present 
time must give rise to the gravest anxiety in the *miud of anyone 
who has the welfare of his trade ajid his fellowmen at heart. 
Mr. Jordan, whose word can be relied upon entirely, tells a story of 
what he has seen on a personal tour of the cotton-producing States 
that is calculated to bring not only British spinners, but those of every 
other cotton manufacturing countiy, to a vivid realization of the 
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positioD of things. Not only is the boll weevil menace a terrible 
reality, but the result of the drastic deflation in the market value of 
staple farm products has brought farmers in the South to the verge 
of ruin. 

The losses of the two crops of cotton produced in 1920 and 
1921 are conservatively estima.*^"^' .rt. $2,300,000,000. mid on the top 
of this, thousands of negro tenants, sliare-croppcrs and labourers 
are leaving the cotton fields and moving to industrial (centres as 
a result of their inability to cope with the changed conditions 
resulting from the cotton boil weevil menace, indeed, the whole 
.situation is changing in the South(‘rn States, and if capital and 
labour are not forthcoming for a more intensive and naturally more 
costly system of cultivation the outlook is black indeed. 

Must covkk PRoni-CTiox oo.st. 

‘" Our efforts are to produce the crops as economically as 
possible.’’ says Mr. -Iordan. ” but it cannot be sold for less than the 
co.st of production and the industry maintained in this country.’’ 

These are serious and weighty words, and ought to go home 
to every cotton spinner and manufacturer in the world. For the 
(juestion ari.ses, if America i.s obliged to go out of busine.ss as a 
cotton producer, where is the world in future to get its supplies ? 

It is clear, therefore, that we shall have. Iiv hook or by crook, 
to get the spinners and manufacturers of the world to view this 
industry of cotton on comjrrehensive rather than on sectional 
lines; factory owners will have to be made to .see that it is no 
use whatever to gloat over advantages gained to the detriment of the 
planters, and that they are only pursuing a foolish and suicidal 
policy to expect to make profits them.selves while the planters 
make losses. It simply means that this stupid way of doing business 
will ultimately'result in the planter going out of business, leaving 
the -spinner and manufacturer stranded high and dry. The planter 
will have to come to be regarded as of tlie .same importance as nti> 
other person who touches cotton on its way to the draper’s counter, 
and his profits and rewards will have to be considered just as raueh 
as either spinner, manufacturer, finisher, merchant, middleman, or 
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shipper. All arc indispensable to the production of the finished 
article, and all must he sufficiently compensated for the work 
they do. 

It is amazing that the planter is so little regarded, seeing 
that he is the basis of everything, ff cotton could not be got, 
then none of us would be wanted»*JjPiat T have always contended in 
the numerous articles and books'! have puWished, out of an 
unrivalled experience of the cotton trade all over the world, is that 
we must regard ('otton production and manufacture as one wdiole 
industry, and that we .«hould always put in the forefront the proper 
remuneration of the cotton planter. The planter, of course, should 
be encouraged to avail himself of all modern appliances, scientific 
methods, and inventions, and to cultivate his land economically and 
to the greatest advantage, but when he has done this his enterprise 
should be fully acknowledged and appreciated. Especially should 
consideration be given at a time like the present, when the 
work of the planter is not only very costly but surrounded by 
extraordinary difficulty. 

More intensive ci ltivation. 

I should like very much to see something done to intensify 
(uiltivation, believing as I do that it would be no difficult thing 
to double tJie yield of (iotton in the fields of the Southern States of 
America. During my visit to Atlanta in 1907, I was presented ivith 
a case of cotton bolls of a description which it was estimated would 
have produced four bales from an acre. The average at that time 
was a third of a bale per acre, and it is probably less to-day. I quite 
admit that these bolls were exceptional, but they were an example 
of what can be done. 

I am inundated with correspondence from people who have read 
my articles on this and kindred questions which have appeared in 
British and American journals, and some of the writers have an idea 
that I personally can take over the whole of the cotton crop and 
deal with it. This, of course, is what no one man can do, but 
T shall never cease to try to educate the trade up to its duties and 
obligations in this matter of remunerating the cotton planter. 

6 
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How thoughtless and illogical are some of the men on the 
manufacturing side can be gathered by their attitude towards the 
British Cotton Crowing Association. While they constantly show 
a total indifference as to whether the cotton they secure will pay 
for the growing, they show dissatisfaction when the scale of 
developments in cotton growiiji; below expectation. 

T have been uneasy about the cotton situation for long enough. 
Had my advice been taken at the outbreak of the war. cotton would 
have been withheld from enemy (ountries and the war .shortened by 
a good twelve months; and again had a reserve of cotton been 
formed of the large surplus which existed at that time, we should not 
have had the price falling to 4d. a pound owing to the glut, nor 
should we have seen identically the same cotton rim u]) to 45d. a 
pound later on, and all the consequent chaos caused by ])rice.s of 
clothing soaring sky-high and then being rushed down by an artificial 
and di.sastrous campaign of .slump. 

It was my misfortune, however, to be defeated by the folly 
of the Covernment and the stupidity of the English Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation, the members of which thought of nothing beyond the 
imraediale advantage of procuring a quantity of idieap cotton, and 
never paused to think that the planter might retaliate by reducing 
his acreage under cultivation and making them regret their cupidity 
later on. The whole thing was a frightful mistake, and cost the 
country dear in a two years’ trade depression from which we are 
only just now emerging. 

My American friends, however, may rest assured that I shall 
continue to work whole-heartedly for a recognition of the full status 
of the planter, believing as I do that it is not only to his own hut to 
everybody’s interest in the cotton trade that his claims should have 
first consideration. 



A SOURCE OF ERROR IN POT CULTURE EXPERIMENTS. 

Most workers in 8oi1 Science make use at one time or another 
of pot cultures. It can l)e confidently asserted that the universal 
experience of theii- use leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
method is full of difficulties which limit the reliability of conclusions 
drawn from the results obtained, not only in a quantitative sense 
but also in a qualitative one. There is nothing new in this 
conclusion but the writer has lately had experience of what may 
be to many a novel and unsuspected source of error in pot culture 
experiments, and this note is intended to point it out for the benefit 
of other workers who may possibly be unaware of its existence, or 
at any rate of the degree to which it may affect their results. 

In this laboratory pot cultures are carried out in circular 
earthenware pots, glazed inside and out, 10 inches internal diameter 
and 12 inches in depth, the walls being about one inch thick, with 
a drainage hole one inch in diameter at the bottom on one side. 
In December 1921. an experiment was started to determine the 
effect of varying soil concentrations of nitrate upon the formation 
of the root nodules of indigo ; this involved the use of sixty-four 
pots in all, with eight pots in each aeries and different concentrations 
of nitrate, the latter varying from 3 mg. up to 12 mg. per 100 grm. 
soil. In this experiment some of the pots were new but most 
of them were several years old, the former fortunately being 
conspicuous and lecognizable by the yellow colour of the glaze, 
it was very soon noticed that growth was less vigorous in the 
12 mg. pots than in the others, and shortly after it became apparent 
iHat this effect was more strongly marked in the new pots than 

( .W7 ) 
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in the old ones. Fortunately there were both new and old pots 
in nearly all of each series, and the discrepancy between them 
became more marked and obvious as time went on. At the time of 
writing (20th April) the plants are seventeen weeks old and as will 
be seen from the photographs (Plate XXX), they exhibit differences 
of development both above ground of a very high order. 

It must also be explained that in the photograph showing the 
root development, the two miserable specimens on tlio right were 
the only survivors in the new pot receiving 12 mg. nitrate, out 
of 16 original seedlings, whereas 7 made fair growth in the old pot 
with the .same treatment. The relative growth in varying con¬ 
centrations of nitrate will be seen in the other pludograph. as also 
the effect of the old and new pots respectively. 

As soon as this effect became obvious an examination of other 
pots was made, and the conclusion arrived at was that the 
causative difference described above between new and old pot.s 
was one of relative porosity ; in the old pots di.sintegration ami 
weathering of the glaze had taken place rendering tliem relatively 
permeable as compared with the !iew ones. This conclu.sion was 
arrived at both by simple measurement of the relative rates of loss 
of water from old and new ])ots when allowed to stand after 
partially filling with water, and by observation of the fact that 
salts dissolved in the water were deposited by evaporation on the 
outer surfaces of the old pots but not on those of the new one.s. 

Thus, in the old pots used in the experiment, outward water 
movement through the walls carried off some of the excess of 
nitrate, and so reduced the concentration of this salt in the soil 
sufficiently to allow of a certain amount of growth ; in the new 
pots, however, the impervious walla prevented any such movement 
of the soil moisture and the retention of the original concentration 
of nitrate resulted in the reduced growth shown in the photographs. 

It will easily be understood that in such experiments this 
important factor might come into operation without its presence 
being realized ; in the case above described it was not only the 
very obvious differences observed, but their coincidence with equall} 
obvious divisions of age between the pots in use that drew attention 
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INDIGO PLANTS IN OLD ,AND NEW POTS. 
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to the existence of this important differentiating factor. It should 
stated that the old pots show no obvious signs of changes due 
to age nor is there any apparent deterioration in the glaze either 
internally or e.:ternaJly. It is in fact at present doubtful whether 
the differences in porosity between these two batches of pots may 
not be functions of their style ot.jfl^|jjufacture rather than of their 
age. In any case the observations recorded above seem to indicate 
the necessity of utilizing some other methods of securing 
non-pt)rosity tiian that provided by ordinary glazing. 
[C. M. Hutchinson.] 

♦** 

JOHNE’S DISEASE AT THE GOVERNMENT CATTLE FARM, 

HISSAR. 

Attention was first drawn to the existence of this disease 
in India [)y Slicather,^ who found a case on the Kathgodam road, 
and coniirmed his clinical diagnosis by bacteriological and post¬ 
mortem examination. He remarked in his paper tl)at this disease 
was probably more prevalent in India than was commonly suspected. 
Apart from the cases to be enumerated the writer has previously 
only seen one case of Johne’s disease in this country. Unfortunately 
he was unable to confirm his clinical and bacteriological diagnosis 
by post-mortem examination. 

Branford claims to have seen a case but the evidence is not 
wholly conclusive. 

The existence of tlie disease in Bihar as reported in the Anmial 
Report of the Muktesar Laboratory for 1919-20 is interesting. 

At this season of the year (May) most of the in-calf 
stock on the Hissar farm is kept at the Sally farm and is fed by 
grazing on the oat stubble and what they can pick up on the Hr. 
During an inspe(!tion the writer noticed that four old cows showed 
clinical symptoms of Johne’s disease. They were sent into the 
hospital and scrapings were taken from the rectum by Mr. T. J. Egan, 
M.R.C.V.S. On examination the presence of acid-fast bacilli in 
large number was <Iemonsttated in rectal scrapings taken from 
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two of the cows. As cow No. 181 when examined was found not 
to be in calf she was destroyed. Well marked lesions of Johne’s 
disease were found throughout the intestine. A very careful 
examination of all the stock with which these cows had been 
running—some 1,500- indicated the isolation of three more cases 
as suspects. The bacillus co i^ld no t be demonstrated in scrapings 
from any of the three. The only remark worthy of note, is that 
the diarrhtt-a is not nearly so profujje as in cases one meets with 
in Great Britain. Probably, as is the case with tuberculosis, the 
bacilli are not so virulent. 

As this disease evidently exists in the country, the question 
as to what extent it exists is a niatter well worth the cousulcrat ion 
of the heads of the veterinary departments of the dillerent 
provinces. If it is proved to exist to any extent, a further grave 
factor in the cattle problem of the country will be brought to light. 
As the Agricultural Journal of India appeals to a wide held of 
those interested in Indian agricultural economics, a short account 
of the disease is appended. 

Johne’s disease is a chronii; bacterial enteritis. It is caused 
by an acid-fast bacillus which closely resembles the tubercle 
bacillus in morphological charac-ters. Unlike the tubercle 
bacillus, however, special methods of cultivation are necessary. 

The disease is characterized by rapid emaciation and a profuse 
watery diarrhoea. The animal gradually loses strength until it 
either dies or is destroyed. 

Lesions are generally confined to the intestinal tract. Abortion, 
failure to get in calf, and diminution in milk yield are frequent 
complications of the disease. The disease is probably spread by 
the ingestion of contaminated food or water. 

Early diagnosis and strict segregation are therefore essential. 

Early diagnosis, slaughter and attention to disinfection of the 
land are the obvious preventatives. No treatment up to date 
has been found suci^essful. As slaughter for the butcdier would 
probably be received with disfavour in this country, some other 
method of dealing with affected animals would be necessary- 
[E. Sewkll-J 
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PAPER IN CAME CULTIVATION. 

The “ West India Committee Circular ” publishes a summary 
of an interesting account of the use of paper in cane cultivation in 
Hawaii published in the last May issue of “Sugar.” This 
system originated at the Oloa Plantation where the rainfall is 
over 100 inches per annum, and- thiii^cessive moisture necessitates 
much weeding and consequent labour for the hand cultivation of 
the young canes. It occurred to Mr. Eckhart, the Director of the 
Hawaiian Experiment Station, that strips of paper might be used 
to cover the young canes, and he accordingly commenced experi- 
luents in that direction, with the result that 3,100 acres of canes 
were treated in this manner last year with paper manufactured 
from inegasse in a mill erected for the purpose on the plantation. 
The paper used is 30 inches wide, and weighs 142 Ib. to the ream, 
about 1,080 11). being required for one acre. It is surfaced with 
asphalt, which makes it waterproof and causes it to absorb heat, 
thus forcing the growth of the canes by keeping the ground warm. 
It i.s laiil down on the cane rows after planting, and the young 
cane shoots arc able to burst through the paper, which ultimately 
surrounds the canes and effectively keeps down weeds. It is 
stateil that' the saving of labour thus effected is not less than 50 
j>er cent., and another important point is that the use of paper 
prevents “ leaching ” and consequent loss of soluble nitrates used 
as fertilizers. A further advantage is an increased yield of cane 
estimated last year as being not less than 10 tons per acie. 

This method of treatment of the young canes is possible where 
scarcity of labour exists in conjunction with heavy rainfall 
and weed growth, and where paper of the required description 
can be had at sutili a cheap rate as to make its use economically 
advantageous. [K.vsanji D. Naik.] 

* 

* ♦ 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORT OF PLANTS AND SEEDS INTO INDIA. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-.section (1) of section 
3 of the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914 (II of 1914), and 
in supersession of the notification of the Government of India in the 
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Department of Revenue and Agriculture No. 13-C, dated the 7th 
November, 1917, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
issue the following order (Notification No. 680-240, dated 26th 
June, 1922) for the purpose of prohibiting, regulating and 
restricting the import into British India of the articles hereinafter 
specified. ^ _ 

1. In this order— 

(i) “ Ofiicial certificate ” means a certificate granted by the 
proper officer or authority in the country of origin ; 
and the officers and authorities named in the third 
column of the Schedule appended hereto are the 
proper officers and authorities to grant in the countries 
named in the second column the certificates required 
by the provisions referred to in the first column 
thereof; 

(ft) “ plant ” means a living plant or part thereof but does 
not include seeds ; and 

(tit) “ pre.scribed port ” means any of the following ports, 
namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Dhanushkodi, Karachi, 
Madras, Negapatam, Rangoon and Tuticorin ; 

(iv) all provisions referring to plants or seeds shall apply 
also to all packing material used in packing or wrapping 
such plants or seeds. 

2. No plant shall be imported into British India by means 
of the letter or sample post: provided that sugarcane for planting 
intended to be grown under the personal supervision of the 
Government Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, may be imported by 
him by such post. 

3. No plants other than fruits and vegetables intended for 
consumption, potatoes and sugarcane shall be imported into British 
India by sea except after fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
and at a prescribed port: 

Provided that plants which are infested with living parasitised 
insects and are intended for the introduction of such parasites may 
be imported without such fumigation if they are accompanied by 
a special certificate from the Imperial Entomologist to the 
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Government of India that such plants are imported for the 
purpose of introducing such parasites. 

4. Potatoes shall not be imported into British India by sea, 
unless they are accompanied by— 

(a) a certificate from the consignor stating fully in what 

country and in wh at di strict of such country the 
potatoes were grown*^atI8 guaranteeing that warty 
disease was not known to exist on the farms w'here 
the potatoes were grown; and 

(b) an official certificate that no case of warty disease of 

potatoes has been known during the tw’elve months 
preceding the date of the certificate within five miles 
of the place where the potatoes were grown. 

5. Rubber plants shall not be imported into British India 
by sea unless they are accompanied by an official certificate that 
the estate from which the plants have originated or the individual 
plants are free from Fotnes semitostus, SpJmtostilbe repens and 
Fusicladwtm macrosporum . 

6. (1) The importation of sugarcane into British India by 
sea from the Fiji Islands, New Guinea, Auistralia or the Philippine 
Islands is prohibited absolutely. 

(2) 'fhe importation of sugarcane into British India by sea 
from any other country is prohibited, unless it is accompanied 
by an official certificate that it has been examined and found free 
from cane borers, scale insects, aleurodes, root disease (any form), 
pine apple disease {TMelaviopsis elhaceticus), sereh and cane gum- 
mosis, that it was obtained from a crop wdiich was free from mosaic 
disease and that the Fiji disease of sugarcane does not occur in 
the country of export: 

Provided that in the case of canes for planting imported 
direct by the Government Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, or by 
Mr. G. Clarke, so long as he holds the appointment of Agricultural 
Chemist, United Provinces, and intended to be grown under the 
personal supervision of the importing officer in each case, such 
certificate shall be required only in respect of the freedom of the 
country of export from the Fiji disease of sugarcane. : 
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7. CofEee and Hevea rubber plants shall not be imported 
into British India by sea from America (including the West Indies) 
except by the Madras Department of Agriculture. 

8. Seeds of coffee, flax, bersirn and cotton shall not be imported 
by land or by sea by letter or sample post. 

9. Coffee and Hevea rubber^seeds shall not be imported into 
British India by sea from'^4merica (including the We.st Indies) 
except by the Madras Department of Agriculture. 

10. Flax seeH-s and bersim (Egyptian clover) w.iefls sliall not 
be imported into British India by sea. unless the consignee produces 
before the Collector of Customs a licence from a Department of 
Agriculture in India in that behalf. 

11. Cotton .seeds shall not be iiuporte<l by sea except 
after fumigation with carbon l)isulphide ami at a prescribed 
port. 

12. Nothing in the.se rules shall be deemed to ap))ly to any 
article brought by sea from one port in British India to anotlier. 


ThK SCHKOfLK. 
{Pamqraph 1 (/i)J. 


1 

2 

3 

Paragraph 

Country of origin 

Authority 

4 

(>reat Britain and frcland .. 

The Board of Agriculture and PiaheriM, 
England. , 



The Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 



The Department of Agriouiture and Technical 
Inatruction for Ireland. 


Sweden 

: The Minintry of .Agriculture. 


Norway 

The Norwegian Board of Agriculture. 


• 

Denmark 

The Minbitry of Agriculture. 


Prance 

The Minixtry of Agriculture. 


.Japan (including Furmoea).. 

The Department of Agriouiture and Oommeroe. 


Italy 

The Miniatry of Agriouiture. 


Kenya Colony .. 

The Department of Agriculture. 
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The Schedule—cowcW. 


1 

2 

3 

Piragraph 

Coontry of origin 

• Authority 

\ 


Australia 

The DciHirt^nts of Agriculture, Victoria, 
South Aaetgalia, New tSuuth Wales, Queens- 
Tasmania and Western Australia- 


New Zealand 

* » 

Department of Agriculture, Industries and 
Commerce, Wellington. 

5 

Ceylon 

The [)ei>artment of Agriculture- 


Malay Peniiunila 

Tbo I>R])artmenf< i*f Agriculture, Fedciuted 
Malay States. 


Dutch Indies 

The Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, 

j iivigiaii Ouijtti .. 

The Department of Agriculture. 

: Kriiyii Coluny .. 

The DciMirtment of Agriculture. 

. Ugaiida I’rotccluraU) 

The De{iartment of Agriculture. 

1 NyatMulatid 

The Dcfiartment of Agriculture. 

: Souii) Africa 

1 

The Union of South Africa liejiartment of 
.Agriculture. 

e 

Dutch 1 ndies 

The Dejiartmcut of Agriculture, Industiy and 
Commerce. 


Mauritius 

The Department of .Agriculture. 


Pbdippinc Islands 

The Burtsiu of Agriculture. 


Japan (including I'orninsa) .. 

The OepartmenI of Agriculture and Com- 
incifo. 


South Africa 

The Union of South Africa Department of 
Agriculture. 


Egyjit 

The Ministry of Agriculture. 


West Indies 

British Ouiana .. 

The Imperial Deirartment of Agriculture, 
Barbaaoa. 

The Department of Science and Agriculture. 


Trinidad 

The Dejrartment of Agriculture. 


Jamaica 

The Department of Agriculture. 


United States 

The Department of Agfdoulture. 


Ceyhm 

The Department of Agrieulture. 


Malay Peninsula 

The Department of Agriculture, Federated 
Malay States. 


Kenya Colony .. 

The Department of -Agriculture. 


Queensland 

The Department of Agrieulture and Stock. 
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THE LATE JOHN CARTON: WORLD-RENOWNED PLANT 

BREEDER. 

Although it was k^own that Mr. John Garton had been in 
very delicate health fo}' the past few weeks, his death on 15th 
May, 1922, at his residence, ‘‘Hafryn,” Upper Golwyn Bay, came 
as a painful surprise ?o his kjjaads and cast a gloom t'vcr the 
scientific world. ’ 

Mr. John Garton was born at Newton-le-Willows in March 
18'63, and at a very early age evinced an inquiring and scientific 
turn of mind, his leisure })ours since his .school days being devoted 
to scientific, subjects. He was particularly absorl)e<] in the method 
of reproduction of farm plant.s, which led in after-years to important 
discoveries as to,how now breeds of farm plants arc produced, and 
on which knowledge was based the now world-famous Garton 
system of scientific farm plant-breeding. 

It is upwards of 40 years .since Mr. John Garton made his 
great discovery, and he has the distinction of l>eing the first scientist 
to apply the process of aitificial cross-fertilization to cereals and 
other farm plants with a view to evolving new species of cereals 
and of combining valuable characteristics of various parental 
varieties. In tho.se far-off days Mr. Garton’.<j theories were severely 
criticised, but time has proved that .such theories were absolutely 
correct and are now generally accepted. 

Plant-breeding, however, did not claim the wliole of 
Mr. Gartou’s attention, for he gave much thought and time to photo- 
micrograph.s, which in no small measure aasisted him in demonstrat¬ 
ing his theories respecting plant-breeding, and he possessed a unique 
collection of micro-photographs of reproductive organs, etc., dealing 
with farm plants from the genn of the seed to the plant in full 
growth, whilst as a bacteriologist his abilities were exceptional. 

His first introduction of new breeds of farm plants took place in 
1892, being a new breed of white oat, the result of a cross of “ White 
August” and “ White Swedish,” the progeny of which was named 
“ Abundance,” and which remains to-day one of the most popular 
and extensively grown oats throughout the agricultural world. 
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The extraordinary success which attended the introduction of this 
new white oat arrested the attention of British agriculture, and 
the demand for his products was so great that in-1898 a company 
was formed to acquire the discovery of Mr. Garton, and to com¬ 
mercialize the products thereof, which company holds an unbroken 
record of successes, and is known throughcVit the world wherever 
agriculture is practised. Many rokens of appreciation 

which Mr. Garton has received, not only from the United Kingdom 
but also from America and the Continent of Europe. Amongst 
Mr. Garton’s most treasured possessions were a gold medal awarded 
by the Highland Society of Scotland, a gold medal from the great 
-Ajiierican Exhibition held in Chicago, a gold medal from the Paris 
Exposition, and also a gold medal awarded by the famous Brussels 
Exhibition. 


British agriculture owes a debt of gratitude to the late 
Mr. Garton, whose life (he was never in robust health) was one 
continuous struggle against physical disabilities, for the 
ndvancement of agriculture generally. 

The Senate of Edinburgh University quite recently offered 
to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. on Mr. John Garton in 
recognition of his life’s work, and this degree, had he lived, would 
have been conferred upon him in Edinburgh in July next. 

Mr. Garton’s health finally broke down in 1912, and although 
with indomitable courage he from time to time conferred with his 
brothers, Robert and Thomas, he was unable to pursue his studies. 
The work has since been carried on by Messrs. Robert and Thomas 
R. Garton, who have been associated with Mr. John Garton for 
many years, and who will continue to be responsible for the plant¬ 
breeding and scientific research department. 

It is conceded on all hands that his great work has resulted 
in the enormous increased production not only*of British-grown 
food crops but also of those in foreign countries, and many and 
generous have been the appreciations of his pioneer work from 
all parts of the globe. 

On more than one occasion the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States have invited Mr. Garton to lecture in that 
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country, but pressure of his own research work in this country 
prevented his acceptance of such invitations. Nevertheless, he 
never spared himself in his eflorts for the betterment of British 
agiiculture, and was al all times a most acceptable, interesting 
and instructive lnctui*j/r in agricultural science throughout the 
United Kingdom. [Tie Exa miner , dated 20th May, 1022.] 

An Appreciation by Professor Wallace. 

Professor Wallace. Edinburgh University, writing in The 
Scotsman, states 

Mr. Garton was the originator of the successful jnethofl of 
multiple crossing in plant-breeding. Witli the assistance of liis 
brother, Mr. Rol>ert Garton, he began his world-renowned work 
on their farm at Newton-le-Willows about 1880. on a well-fenced 
two-atTe lot, which rapidly grew to large dimensions. Towards 
the close of last century the late U.S.A. Assistant Secretary in 
Agrh'ulture, Wm, M. Hays, a plant-breeder himself, who paid an 
official visit of inspection to all the agricultural plant-breeding 
.stations in Europe and America, pronounced the work of John 
Garton to l>e far ahead of any he liad seen. Tlie success of his 
Garton method is most widely known to the whole English-.speaking 
agricultural world through results got by crossing numerous specues 
and varieties of oats, including wild oats, by means of which he 
introduced vigour of constitution and great yielding capacity to 
the new breeds, materially improving the food producing capacity 
of the best sorts of arable .soils. John Carton’s work extetided to 
wheat, barley, roots and potatoes. It was on the last he first 
tried his ’prentice hand. Professor A. N. M’Alpine, Botanist to 
the Highland Society, dealt fully with his work on cereal plants 
in the “Transactions ” of the Society in 1894, and with that on 
forage plants, clovers and grasses in his reports published in 1898. 

Financial prosperity rapidly followed scientific achievement, 
and so early as 1{K)0 (acting in conjunction with other members 
of the Garton family) this brilliant investigator established, and, 
later, permanently endowed the course of lectures on Colonial and 
Indian agriculture, which bears his name. This munificent gift 
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was made as a thank-offering for the recognition and sympathy 
extended to his early efforts by the Botanical and Agricultural 
Departments of Edinburgh University at a time, when the cold, 
practical (jiot to mention the scientific) \Vorld preferred to turn 
its back upon them. Qarton was an indom]|able, untirii^ worker 
with, unbounded enthusiasm in his work. \Much of his plant¬ 
breeding was done in the early summer mornings 

when the rest of the world was asleep. He was an inventive genius 
of no ordinary kind, with a love for exploring the mysteries of 
nature and a determination to find the stdentific explanation of 
the common incidents of life which the va.st majority of people 
failed to comprehend or even notice. The main results of his 
observations are all carefully recorded in a characteristic legible 
hand, but, to the regret of his friends, his premature breakdown 
prevented him extending them into capacious volumes. He was 
an excellent public lecturer, a lucid and interesting speaker and 
expositor, jmd a debater who was difficult to tackle. He was 
widely read, e.specially in scientific literature, and was endowed 
with an exact and unfailing memory. His private circle of friends 
was not large, but the wide public circle who knew him only through 
the results of his .scientific work cannot fail to realize that a remark¬ 
able man has been lost to the agricultural world at a time when 
it needed him most. 

« 

COMMERCIALLY SUCCESSFUL WIND ELECTRIC PLANT. 

Scientists, engineers and electrical men generally have 
dreamed for the past twenty-five years of utilizing the force of 
the wind to generate electric power which could be accumulated 
in a storage batteiy and used for lighting and power purposes 
as required on large estates and in the country, houses. Many 
have not been content with dreaming of the day when this would 
be practical, but have constructe*! plants of their own and put 
them into service. Many of these home made plants have been 
in service for years. One of the most ambitious of these installa¬ 
tions was described and illustrated in the September (1921) i^ue 
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of Farm Li^ht and Power. This was capable of developing 
7 to 10 horse power and has been in successful use for the last 
twelve years. The wheel ami tower of that particular installation 
had been specially male for the purpose, but ordinarily, everyone 
who has experimentedf in this field has had to take what he could 
get in the way of a wmdmill and make his own transmission devices. 
Twenty-five years a'^,. '-Isi^l^orage battery wa.s also far from being 
what it is to-day. so that it is not to be wondered at that most 
of the experimental plants were very inefficient. 

The Perkins ('orporatiou, having built high grade windmill.s 
for the past sixty years, devoted a great <leal of time and study 
to the solution of this problem, and has found it in the specially 
designed windmill, mounted on Hyatt roller bearings and using 
a gear box machijied to automobile standards of precision to drive 
a specially designed Westinghouse generator, mounted direcdly (»n 
the turn-table that carrier the wheel. 

One of the first of these plants to be installed was set up on 
the property of Jacob Clauss at Milford, early in 1921. The editor 
of Farm Light and Power having been very much interested 
in the subject for twenty years past, went to see this installation 
at Milford within the past month or two, and it i.s «|uitc evident 
from the successful service that it is rendering that thousands 
of these plants will be placed in use, not only in this country, but 
all over the world in the next few years. 

With its precision rnountiiig on roller bearings, the H-foot 
Perkins wheel turns over in the merest breath of wind that cannot 
be felt on the ground. Small wheels and towers were the cause 
of many unsuccessful installations for puniping. The Perkins 
Corporation supplies a 50-foot tower, and sees that it is erected in a 
place where it will be entirely free from obstructions, -is the 
generator begins to send power into the battery with the minimum 
wind of six miles per hour, it is important that it be placed on 
a tower which raises it above all surrounding buildings and trees. 
A 240-ampere-hour battery is supplied, and this is sufficient to 
cover the needs of an average house for lighting, pumping, running 
washing machine, milking machine, iron, vacuum cleaner and 
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similar appliances for a period of eleven days without any charge 
being put into the battery. 

The Clauss installation is between the house and the bam, 
the battery being placed in the cellar of the\ dwelling. The house 
is completely wired from cellar to attic, anfV this is also true of 
the barn and the outhouses, while a ^, 10 0 wa% lamp is placed on 
the windmill tower to light the yard. J^ttSSI^he several months 
that this plant has been in service, and this includes the midsummer 
months when the wind is lightest, there has never been a time 
when the generator could not produce more current than the 
storage battery could take care of, so that the wheel had to be 
kept reefed out of the wind 50 to 60 per cent, of the time. [Farm 
Light atid Power, December 1921.] 

*% 

BRITISH COTTON GROWING ASSOCIATION. 

The 216th meeting of the Council of the British Cotton 
Growing Association was held in Manchester on 2nd May, 1922. 
The President (the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G.) occupied 
the chair, and there were also present Lord Stanley, Messrs. Astley- 
Bell, B. Crapper, J. M. Thomas, and a good attendance of members 
of the Council. 

West Africa. 

In the southern provinces of Nigeria the crop has sufiered 
severely from unfavourable climatic conditions. There has also 
been a large demand for the cotton for the native spinning industry, 
and it is therefore anticipated that the Association’s purchases will 
show a considerable reduction from last year’s. 

The cultivation of improved long staple cotton in the northern 
provinces continues to make steady progress, and the purchases 
of this type of cotton so far this year constitute R recoid> viz., 
7,357 bales, as compared with 5,016 bales for the same period of 
last year. The Association have concentrated their efforts for 
some years towards encouraging the cultivation of improved cotton 
in the northern provinces, and the results achieved have been most 
gratifying. 
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A commencement has been made with seed distribution, on 
the Bauchi line, in which district the demand is greater than 
previously. This, to^.ther with increased requisitions from the 
Katsina Emirate, aumirs well for the 1922-23 season, and proves 
that the natives are /rilling to cultivate the improved cotton at the 
price of 2d. per lb. d] seed which the Association are paying 

for this year’s cro^’» 

Uganda. 

The exports of cotton from Uganda in 1921 amounted to 81,340 
bales, which constitute a record, and compare with 52,000 bales 
for the previous year. Unfortunately there has been a severe 
drought in most districts during the growing season of the 1921-22 
crop, with the result that the production is expected to show a 
large falling off. At the same time efforts are being made to 
induce the natives to cultivate a second crop by early planting, 
in order to obtain a harvest about October-November. This has 
been done before and has been fairly successful. [Textile Mercury, 
13th May, 1922.] 

BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 

The first three numbers of Volume I (1922) of the “ Shirley 
Institute Memoirs ” have just appeared and, through the courtesy 
of the Director, Dr. A. W. Crossley, copies have been received in 
the library of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The first 
number after referring very briefly to the formation of the British 
Cotton Industry Kesearch Association and its objects and constitu. 
tion and to the reasons which led to the selection of the “ Towers ’’ 
estate (of some 14^ acres) at Didsbury for this Association’s Central 
Besearch Institute describes the organization and equipment 
of the latter. The Shirley Institute was aptly described by 
Mr. Kenneth Lee (Chairman of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association), in his speech at the formal opening of the Laboratory 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of York, as the General Scientin c 
Head Quarters for the Cotton Industry.” 
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Numbers II and III are papers by Dr. Oxley on “ The Regularity 
of Single Yarns and its Relation to Tensile Strength and Twist ”, 
and Mr. Denham on “The Structure of th^ Cotton Hair and its 
Botanical Aspects”, abstracts of which apVear elsewhere in the 
Agricultural Journal of India. [B. 0 . Burt'S 

RE6INNED AND CLEANED COTTONS. 

In a cotton-growing season of unusually heavy rainfall and early 
frosts, a considerable amount of low-grade cotton is thrown upon 
the market. A number of firms have undertaken to regin this 
low-grade cotton and others to clean it and thus improve the grade 
before the cotton reaches the mill. 

Manufacturing tests of | in. cotton of the above character 
have been made by the Federal Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates to determine, if possible, its value. These tests were 
conducted in the Textile Department of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Raleigh, N.G. 

The cotton used in each case consisted of three lots; one lot 
represented a mixture of cotton before being reginned or cleaned ; 
another lot represented the cotton after reginning or cleaning; 
and the third lot represented a difierent bale which equalled in 
grade the reginned or cleaned cotton. The cotton was classed by 
the Board of Examiners of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at New Orleans. 

Test No. I on cmaned cotton. 

In the process through which the cleaned cotton used for test 
No. 1 had passed there was a continuous passage through several 
machines commonly used in a cotton mill, such as bale breaker, 
a hopper feeder and Creighton opener. The cotton was then put 
up in flat bale form through the use of an ordinary press found 
commonly in gin houses. The original cotton, before cleaning, 
graded below Hood Ordinary and the cleaned cotton and matched 
bale graded Strict Low Middling. 
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The test showed that the visible waste in the original cotton 
was 13‘58 per cent., in the clean 7'73 per cent., and in the matched 
or bale of equal grade|Whicb had not passed through any cleaning 
process was 6-90 percent. The cleaned cotton produced on an 
average a 5 per cent/weaker yarn than the original, but 17‘1 per 
cent, stronger thare'the rn^ytehed bale. This weakness of the 
matched bale is pro.>faiii'iyaccounted for by the character of the 
cotton in the bale selected. 

Test No. 2 on reginned cotton. 

The machinery used in the process through which the reginned 
cotton used for test No. 2 had passed closely resembled the usual 
battery of gins. In each machine, however, the grids or ribs and 
breasts were removed, the cotton being fed to the saws through 
feed rolls that were adjustable for various lengths of staple. The 
lint was removed from the saws by an air blast instead of by a 
rapidly revolving brush. The reginned product was also put up 
in the regulation flat bale form through the use of an ordinary 
“ square ” press. The original cotton before cleaning consisted of 
a mixture of three bales, two of which graded Strict Good Ordinary 
and one Good Ordinary, while the reginned cotton and matched 
bale both graded Strict Low Middling. 

The test showed that the reginned cotton gave off 3 per cent, 
less visible waste than the original cotton, and 1 per cent, less than 
the matched. The total visible waste on the original was 6-98 per 
cent., and on the matched 7'94 per cent. The reginned cotton 
produced on an average 5’88 per cent, stronger yarn than the 
original, but 14-48 per cent, weaker than that produced from the 
matched or equal grade. The character of the cotton in the 
matched bale perhaps had some effect on the greater breaking 
strength showq by the yarn produced from the matched bale. 

Test No. 3 on reqinnbd cotton. 

The process through which the reginned cotton used for test 
No. 3 had passed was similar to that described in test No. 2, but 
differs from it chiefly in that the cotton was removed from the 
saws through the use of a brush instead of by a blast of air, The 
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original cotton before being reginned consisted of a mixture of 
three bales, two of which graded Strict Low Middling and one 
graded Middling, while the reginned cotton and matched bale both 
graded Strict Middling. \ 

The test showed that the total visibleVwaste on the original 
cotton was 6‘63 per cent., on the reginneciS'lS per cent., and 
on the matched or bale of equal grac^l^^@»jy 4 ^^ent. The reginned 
cotton produced yarns r52 per cent, weaker than the original 
and 0*21 per cent, weaker than the matched bale. No suggestion 
is offered to explain why the matched bale showed a greater per¬ 
centage of visible waste than the original cotton which was of 
lower grade. 

Table I. 

Total visible imsie percentage and breaking strength in pounds per 

skein. 



Original 

cotton 

Clesned or 
leginneri 
cotton 

Matched 

bales 

Test No. \ {Vlfintdcolioti\. 




Percentages of visible waste 

13-68 

7-73 

6-90 

STRSNOTfl OF VAEN IN Pt'ONOS PEB SKEIN OF 120 FABDS. 

88. . . 

128. .. 

Ifis. .. 

228. .. 

28s. .. 

223-4 

143-4 

104-0 

71-8 

44-1 

211-7 

137-5 

100-3 

68-6 

40-8 

193-2 

118-9 

85-3 

66-4 

33-4 

Test No. 2 IReginned cotton). 




Percentages of risible waste 

9-98 

6-98 

7-94 

STBENGTH of yarn in POONDS pee SKFJN of 120 YARDS. 

8b .. 

12s. .. 

18s. .. 

228. .. 

288. .. 

198-7 
124-6 
92-7 
60-8 
41-1 

204-9 

130-8 

98-0 

86-7 

42-1 

234-4 

152-2 

llfr2 

79-6 

51-4 

Test No. 3 (Meginned codon). 


• 


Peroentagee of rwiUe waste 

6-63 

S-18 

8-34 

StREKOTE of yarn in POONDS PER SKEIN OF 120 YARDS. 

88. . . 

128. .. 

16b. .. 

22s. .. 

28s. .. 

237-0 

163-9 

112-2 

77-6 

45-8 

236-9 

160-0 

110-4 

75-8 

46-3 

238-7 

161-0 

110-9 

76-7 

45-0 
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Table I gives the total visible waste percentages and the 
breaking strength in pounds per skein for the three tests. The 
visible waste and yarn strength results show that no definite 
conclusions can be dawn from these tests, hence these results 
should not be regard^ as final. \Texiile Recorder, XL, 470, 16th 
May, 1922.] 


UUXIUN K1£51SARCH. 

Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Besearch 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication- 

Disinfection of cotton seed. 

Two lots of seeds were subjected to rising temperatures of 
GO^C., 65®C., 70°C., and 75°C., for one, two and three hours. It 
was shown that up to TO^C., the vitality of the seeds treated for 
a time varying from 1 to 3 hours was not impaired ; .at 75®C. the 
seeds nearly all died after 2 hours’ treatment or else produced yellow, 
sickly seedlings. A temperature of 60®(!. is enough to destroy all 
the animal parasites of the cotton plant. The seeds should be 
mixed with very fine dry sand, or saw-dust, previously heated to 
60“C., and the mass maintained at that temperature for at least 
one or two hours. \BuU. Agri. IMelligenoe, 1921, 12, 139-140; 
from UAgrommk Coloniale, 1920, 5, 103-104. E. Schribaux.] 

Structure of cotton hair. 

The authors summarize the results of observations on the 
structure of the cotton hair, made subsequently to the recognition 
of growth rings in the cell-wall. 'The following conclusions are 
drawn (1) A spiral fibrillar radial structure exists in every growth¬ 
ring of the cell-wall of the cotton hair, (2) the simple pits of the 
C/ell-wall are a special case of this general structure, (3) the pattern 
of the spiral appears to be pre-determined during growth in length, 
(4) this pattern is preserved throtigh all the growth-rings of the 
secondary wall thickening, (.5) the number of fibrils in cross section 
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of one hair is of the order of 1,000 upwards, (6) the pattern (direction, 
reversal and pitch) of these spirals seems to be the major determinant 
of the externally vdsible convolutions of the hair, (7) there are 
indications that the unknown cellidose-aggr^ates, which compose 
any one spiral fibril, have a definite geiWetric conformation, 
suggestive of stereo-isomerism, (8) attempts jjfco elucidate cellulose 
structure further, as by X-rays, 'i^‘^«^^i^have to take into 
account this spiral fibril arrangement. [Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, 
B 93, 426-440. W. L. Balls and H. A. Hancock.] 

Cotton cc/ltivation in French colonies. 

A report of the committee of the Paris section of the Soci6t6 
Tndustrielle de Mulhouse, appointed to consider the question of 
cotton cultivation in the French colonies and the advisability of 
establishing an institute of colonial agriculture, states that 
cotton could be successfully produced in many of the colonies, 
but especially in West Africa and (^an\bodia and the colonies in 
Senegal and the Sudan, but scientific control is indispensable. 
A brief survey of the different organizations existing in France 
shows that none of these is suitable for the proposed scheme. 
Suggestions are therefore put forward for the immediate formation 
of a .special organization which shall serve as a scientific and 
administrative headquarters for the control of cotton growing in 
the colotiies. Reference is made to the work of tlie Empire Cotton 
Growing Committee in Euglaiul and to the work of (certain agricul¬ 
tural colleges in Belgium and Holland. [ Bull. Soc. Itid. Mulhouse, 
1922, 88, 84-100. F. Kopjchlin.] 

Preparation op staple diagram. 

A simple proc'ess is described for preparing staple diagrams by 
counting the number and measuring the lengths of individual 
fibres. A carefully pulled tuft of fibres is laid on a board covered 
with velvet and gently pressed down with a microscope slide, care 
being taken not to disturb the arrangement of the fibres. The 
slide is moved so far to the right that the longest fibres protrude 
about 1 mm., then, by means of a pair of fine tweezers, one or more 
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of the fibres can be removed from under the slide and covered 
with another slide carrying a millimetre scale. In this way the 
whole tuft may be analysed. By this process it is said to be possible 
to separate and measure over 1,000 hairs in 4 or 6 hours. {Dmd. 
Faserstoffe u. Spinnpmnzen, 1922, 4, 43 ; from Textile Forschung, 
1921, No. 4, 197-19 / K. Bewidt.] 

We are indebted to the Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, for the following abstract: - 

The stsucture of the cotton hair and its botanical 
ASPECTS, by H. J. Denham, M.A., British Cotton Industry lieseamh 
Association. (Jour. Text. Inst., XIIl, 4, 1922.) 

A rdsum^ of existing information on the structure of the 
cotton hair and of such parallel instances in general botanical 
literature as can be used to throw light upon it. The paper is a 
valuable summary of the present position of our knowledge and 
shows clearly the great field for further work. The paper includes 
a bibliography of literature on the microscopy of cotton from 
1834 onwards. 




PLATE XXX 



LATE ROBER I' CECIL THOMAS PETTY. B.A., 

Assistant Ajsriculliiral Bacteiiolonisl, Agricultural Research Institute, Fusa, 





PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CORVCRFI!?^ ^ 

His E .CELLRNcy Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.S. 

I.C.S., Hovernor of Bihar and Orissa, paid a visit to Pusa on the 
26th July, 1922, and inspected the work of the various Sections of 
the Institute. 

* 

* * 

We offer hearty felicitations to Mr. James Mollison, C.S.I., 
M.R.A.C., First Inspector General of Agriculture in India, on the 
conferment of the degree of LL.D. by the Edinburgh University. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. J. F. Dastur, M.Sc., D.I.C., Supernumerary Mycologist, 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, has been confirmed in the 
Indian Agricultural Service from the 30th June, 1922. 

Mr. P. V. Isaac, B.A., M.Sc., D.I.C., F.E.S., has been 
appointed by the Secretary of State to the Indian Agricultural 
Service and posted at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
as Second Entomologist (Dipterist). 

« 

* • 

Mr. W. a. Pool, M.R.C.V.S , has been appointed Veterinary 
Officer, Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, from the 
6th March, 1922. 

* * 

Mr. H. C. Sampson, C.I.E., B.Sc., Acting Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Madras, has been granted combined leave for one year, four 
months and 13 days from or after the 1st August, 1922. 
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Mr. R. D. Anstead, M.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Planting Districts, Madra-s, ha.s been appointed to act as Director 
of Agriculture as a temporary measure, vice Mr. Sampson on leave 
or until further orders.# 


Mr. D. (?. Mvnjw.. B.Sc., Superintendent, (’entral Farm, 
Coimbatore. ha^^R-.,^»w|Jf5ointed ri) act as Deputy Director of 
Agricul^p^ljB^fflg Districts, vice Mr. Anstead. He will hold 
charge of the office of Superintendent of the Central 
Farm, Coimbatore, until relieved. 


♦ ♦ 


Mr. E. Baj.lard, B.A., F.E.S., (Government Entomologist, 
Madras, has been granted combined leave for one year from or after 
the 15th July, 1922. Rao Sahib Y. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., F.E.S., 
officiating. 


Mr. F. T. T. Newland, Government Agricultural Engineer, 
Madras, has been granted leave on average pay for three months 
[torn the date of relief. 

* 

* * 


Mr. J. G. (,'attell, M.R.C.V.8., Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology at the Madras Veterinary (bllege, has been permitted 
;o retire from the Indian Civil Veterinary Department. Mr. CAttell 
lias been granted, preparatory to retirement, combined leave for 
13 months from the 5th June, 1922. 

* 

* * 

Mr. E. S. Farbrother, M.R.(!.V.S., has been appointed 
Officiating Superintendent, C-ivil Veterinary' Department, Bombay, 
vice Mr. G. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., on leave. 

Mr. M. M. Mackenzie, Superintendent of the Sipaya Farm, 
Bihar and Orissa, has been granted leave on average pay for five 
months and one day with effect from the 30th June, 1922. 
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Me. D. Quinlan, M.R.C.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, and Veterinary Adviser to the Local Government, 
Bihar and Orissa, has been granted further extension of furlough on 
medical certificate for three months. 


Lala Har Narayan Bathas^ M.A., Opiating Agricultural 
Chemist to Government, United Provinces,”relieved, has 
been appointed to officiate as Assistant Agricultural 
Government. 


Captain >S. G. M. Hickey has been appointed to officiate 
as Veterinary Adviser to Government, United Provinces, vice 
Major E. W. Oliver granted combined leave up to Slst March, 1924. 


Captain W. H. Priston has been appointed to officiate as 
Second Superintendent, (fivil Veterinary Department, United 
Provinces, vice Captain Hickey. 


Khan Sahib Munshi Niaz Muhammad has been appointed to 
officiate as Third Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
United Provinces, vice Captain Priston. 

Mr. P. S. Woolf, Cattle Breeding Expert to the Punjab 
Government, relinquished charge of his duties on the 6th June. 
1922, on acceptance of his resignation. 

•** 

Mr. H. F. Robertson, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burma, has been transferred from Insein and posted to the Irrawady 
Circle with headquarters at Myaungmya from the fst July, 1922. 

**♦ 

Mr. a. McLean, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Burma, has 
been posted to the East Central Circle with temporary headquarters 
at Mandalay from the 1st July, 1922. 
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Mr. S. T. D. Wallace, V.C., B.Sc., OflBlciating Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Circle, Central Provinces, has been 
appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of Animal 
Husbandry, Nagpur, ^om the 9th May, 1922, in addition to his 
own duties. 

,L, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Director of 
sn appointed Officiating Deputy Director of 
Circle. Central Provinces, from the 9th Mav, 

1922. 


Mr. 

Ir^ has be< 
"Agriculture, Eastern 



Mr. E. a. H. Churchill, B.Sc., Assistant Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Southern Circle, Nagpur, has been granted combined leave for 
six months from the 29th June, 1922. 


Mr. J. Hezlett, I.C.S., has been appointed Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Assam, vice Mr. J. McSwiney, T.C.S., 
granted combined leave for two years and four months from or 
after the 11th July, 1922. 


The notification appointing Mr. L. Barthakur provisionally 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam, ceased to have effect from 
the 30th June, 1922. From the same date Mr. Barthakur has been 
appointed to officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam 
Valley, during the absence of Mr. A. G. Birt on leave. 


Mr. W. Harris, M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Assam, has been deputed to undergo a course of 
post-graduate training at the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, 
Muktesar, for three months from the Ist July, 1922, Babu Gum 
Prasanna Sen officiatmg. 
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Mr. a, a. Meggitt, M.Sc,, Agricultural Chemist, Assam, has 
been allowed combined leave for 2 years, 2 months and 28 days from 
or after the 3rd September, 1922. 


Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, M.A., B.Sc., Director of Agriculture, 
Travancore, will preside over the Agricu' Wal Section of the 
Indian Science Congress to be held at LuckriWfe^J^jiuary 1923. 



A Manual of Elementary Botany for India.— By Rai Bahadur 
K. Rangachari, M.A., L.T. Setiond Edition (revised and 
enlarged). Madras Government Press. Price Rs. 4. 

A REFRESHING feature of this book is the illustrations. They 
are not copies from other peoples’ books as so many botany book 
illustrations often are. In most cases they are clear and well chosen 
to illustrate the intended points from the Indian flora. There are a 
tew, however, such as Figures 191,192, 193, which are an exception. 
Figure 49 is a photo-micrograph of a longitudinal section of a root tip 
and not of a root tip as labelled. Of two photo-micrographs on page 
261 one shows the features as well as the other does badly. 

In some places we have found the language difficult to follow. 
We cannot quite accept the definition of cells as the “ elementary 
organs ” of plants. The modification of Pfeffer’s classic experiment 
on page 170 deserves better treatment than to be put in such a 
way as to suggest that a “ burst ” membraneous bubble can reform 
itself. In the account on page 216 of the association between 
leguminous plants and bacteria a good opportunity is lost for an 
explanation of symbiosis, a term much more to be preferred than 
“ mutual parasitism.” The use of the term dioecious as suggested 
on page 243 with reference to the flower is not the usually accepted 
one in botanical* nomenclature. 

After a student has made a study of the morphology of typical 
flowers as he would have done in his preliminary studies it is well to 
introduce him to the study of systematic botany on evolutionary 
lines and proceed from the archaic to the more modern developments 
of floral evolution. The increased use of Engler’s system in 
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taxonomy wants to be much more generally encouraged in Indian 
Botany. It is a typical unfolding of natural history, or the progress 
of nature as illustrated by plant development. We prefer to take 
groups like the Amarantaceas and Urticaceae at the beginning instead 
of the end of our systematic study. The study of classification on 
these lines is one of the best introjjuctions tt the oecological aspect 
which follows next when a student to recognize 

representations of plant population. By thiSTraHlsStt^^arns 
firstly the relationships of plants within their own family asi^^^tS 
and then sees their individual and communal struggles. 

'Che Order Ijeguminosaj furnishes a common instance of 
history studied retrospectively. In English text-books of elementary 
botany the sub-order Papilionacea^, if not the only one, is, generally, 
the first one to be described, because it is the only indigenous 
representative of that Order. In a text-book of botany for India it 
should be the climax of the description, the Mimosese and Csesalpineae 
coming first, for that is the order in which evolution has worked 
its way. 

This book is eminently suitable for the use of teachers in our 
Indian schools and colleges as it furnishes them with a wealth of 
material drawn from Indian plants with which to illustrate their 
teaching. To such we can recommend it. [W. Y.] 

* 

* * 

A very valuable Text Book of Punjab Agrioulture has been 
issued under the names of Messrs. Roberts and Faulkner by the 
Civil and Military Press, Lahore. The authors have had ample 
opportunities of obtaining a first-hand knowledge of agricultural 
conditions in the Punjab which added to special scientific training 
renders them specially qualified to speak with authority on the 
subject. 

The area of the Punjab proper is comparable in size with the 
total area of Great Britain. As 40 per cent, of the total wheat 
crop of India is produced in this province, any advances in the 
science and practice of agriculture are of prime importance. Some 
idea of the great strides made by the Punjab Agricultural 
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Department in its short life of some eighteen years can be formed 
from reading this book. Changed are the days and changed 
is the attitude of the general public from the time when the 
young department began its early struggles. 

The chapter on Irrigation is a specially valuable one, and it 
is made fully eviden^how much the development of the country 
depends on th^^^i^ltilization of the irrigation resources of 
million acres are already commanded by 
rifPiRiment canals, and 45 per cent, of the total cropped area 
is under irrigation. 

The work on the whole is clear and concise and the facts and 
figures have been very carefully compiled. The authors have, 
however, made a slip on page 78 in their reference to the Sind 
Fallow Rules. Instead of these, a local rule on the Jamrao canal 
has been quoted. 

It is most desirable that similar text-books should be written 
for the other provinces of India unifomi with this work. In 
addition to the data available to the Agricultural Department, 
much valuable information lies hidden away in Revenue Settlement 
Reports. This is seldom brought to light. 

The paper, illustrations and binding of the book leave a good 
deal to be desired, and it is hoped that in subsequent editions these 
will be improved. [G. S. H.] 





THE coppersmit; 

To 

The Editor, 

Th AgriciiUurd Journal of India. 

Sir, 

Mr. Bainbrigqk Fletcher in his contribution on the 
Coppersmith says atp. 223 of the May (1922) Number of the 
Agricultural Journal of India Like other Barbets, the 
Coppersmith is a frugivorous bird and seems to confine itself entirely 
to wild %-friiits, not being known to attack cultivated fruits at all.” 
The last clause, however, is contradicted in a footnote on the same 
page which records the observation of Mr. Inglis who has seen this 
bird feeding on guavas. This trait seems to have been regarded by 
Mr. Fletcher as an exception and not a rule, as he has not 
attempted to explain the evidence of Mr. Inglis; but, on the other 
hand, in the same paragraph, after citing seventeen cases of 
stomach-examination by Messrs. Mason and D’Abreu, he comes to 
this definite conclusion“ From an agricultural point of view, 
therefore, this bird is of neutral value.” This is the opinion 
also of Messrs. Mason and Lefroy (Mem. Dept. Agri. India, 
Ent. Ser., Ill, p. 361). 

My own experience, however, corroborates ‘Mr. Inglis, and 
leads me to the view that this bird is as injurious to cultivated 
fruits as to wild ones. My countryhouse, which is about nine 
miles from Calcutta, shelters many Crimson-breasted Barbets which 
play havoc among my guavas, mangoes and mulberries. I have. 
seen with my own eyes these birds destroying my fruits year after 

{ 637 ) 7 
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year. The stomach-examination of only seventeen of these birds 
does not give us the data from which we can come to some conclusion 
as to their economic value. In seasons when there are no crops 
of cultivated fruits, they have naturally to live on Ficus fruits and 
wild berries. It is also prol'able that the birds took earlier in the 
day cultivated fruits whicli were digested and assimilated, after 
which they ate FjjlhJruits ^^hen they were shot for stomach- 
examinatim^l^lilTOlanford’s observation is that they are “ found 
jP^BlTOreverv garden, mango-grove and banian tree ” {Fauna, 
Vol. Ill, p. 99). Why .should they live in gardens and mango- 
groves if they do not live on their produce 1 The natural conclusion 
would be that they take both Ficus and cultivated fruits, whichever 
are easily available. 

In the last paragraph of the same article (p. 224), the writer 
says :—“ The Coppersmith seems rather an ill-natured little bird 
and is therefore not adapted to he a desirable inmate of a mixed 
aviary.” This again is not true so far as my experience goes. 
I have regularly kept this bird in my aviary which (contains no 
le.ss than twenty varieties of birds and T have never found them 
quarrelling with any. One bird has been with me for the last 
six years and is still in perfect health. Small birds like White- 
eyes have been all along its companions, and I have never seen 
any attempt on its part to molest them. It is aggressive only 
towards its kindred, so that more than one pair of these bii“ds 
camiot be housed together. Otherwise it is quite amiable, and 
excellent as an aviary bird. The Blue-throated Barbet {Cyanops 
asiatica) or the hurra bussunt is of course an ill-tempered, quarrel¬ 
some bird and cannot be entertained in a mixed aviary, but not 
the beautiful little XardholcBnia hcematocephala which does not 
certainly deserve such adverse reflections on its character. 

In my aviajy I have kept these birds on a mixed diet of satoo 
paste, saioo fried in ghee, insects, bread-and-milk sop, and of course 
fruits which they prefer most. Such mixed diet, instead of proving 
“ poisonous,” really does good to their health. When I empty a 
tin of grasshoppers before them, they, and specially the Blue- 
throated ones, attack them as greedily as the purely insectivorous 
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birds. I may add here that, given both cultivated and wild fruits, 
they show a decided preference, like the Bulbuls, for the former. 

At page 221, in the second paragraph of the article, Mr. Fletcher 

writes The Crimson-breasted Barbet.belongs to the 

family of Barbets which comprises upwards of twenty species of 

smallish .birds.” That .adjective “ smallish ” is rather 

unhappy. The Crimson-breasted Barbet'. «;^|i^smallest in the 
whole family cd Barbets except one c^aPiS^ll^iichis 

however, of the same size. The rest are all bigger, and tiierem' 
some which are as big as a foot or nearly a foot in length. By £ 
refereruie to the Fauna of British Indio, Voi. Ill, it will be found thai 
they are all more than seven inches in length. The average Barbel 
is of the size of an Oriole which is not a small bird and therefore 
the. family of Barbets cannot, by any stretch of imagination, b( 
called ” smallish ” which, I understand, means ‘‘rather small.” 

Tn passing, I mention an interesting field-habit of this bird 
During the nesting season it seems to develop an instinct fo; 
territorial possession. Any encroachment on its territory by t 
bird of the same species is strongly resented and actively opposed 
At sucli times, duels between the Crimson-breasted Barbets beconu 
conunon. In a tree near the Fort William in Calcutta, I onc< 
noticed such a fight. A paii* of these Barbets had selected a hoh 
in the tree for their nursery. Another male evidently intnidec 
upon them and was at once attacked by the male-bird of the pair 
the female looking on. The fight was grim and long and was foughi 
with evident detenninatiou on both sides though ultimately th( 
intruder had to retire defeated from the field. So engrossed wer« 
they with their combat that they forgot my presence and fel 
struggling with a thud at my very feet where they separatee 
and flew up only to come to grips again. This happened not once 
but as many as four times. 

Calcutta, l Yours faithfully, 

ah July, 1922. ) Satya Churn Law. 

With reference to the foregoing observations, the economic 
status of the Coppersmith, as of other animals, is probably subject 
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to local conditions. In writing an article of this nature for the 
Agricidtural Journal of India, consideration has to be paid to the 
conditions throughout the whole range of distribution of the 
particular bird, which often occurs all over the Indian Empire, and 
it is therefore necessary to give a general account as far as possible. 

y at^ times damage cultivated fruit is 
it is, generally speaking, a regular pest 
We have certainly never received any 
spect, nor do 1 find any statements to 
this effect in literature on Indian birds. Cunningham, who was 
a keen observer of birds in and around Calcutta, writes “ Whilst 
at large, they feed on fruits and buds of many different kinds, the 
ripening receptacles of many figs, and especially those of Ficus 
nitidu and F, rumphii, being parth-ular favourites.” At Pusa wc 
have many wild figs of several .species, and there always seem to 
be ripe fruits throughout the year, .so that the various birds whi<-h 
nonnally live on these fig fruits have perliaps less ot^easion to attack- 
cultivated fruits than in other districts where their iu)rmal food 
may fail at times. 

I quite agree that examijiation of oidy seventeen bird-stomaclis 
cannot give us more than a slight indication of the nature of the 
normal food-8uppl|'. But that is all the information available so 
far, supplemented of course by observations of the l)irds under 
natural conditions. 

Our correspondent’s account of his Happy Family of twenty 
kinds of birds is interesting. Of the habits and temperament of 
birds in captivity, however, 1 cannot speak at first-hand. To vary 
slightly the words of the poet— 

“ No bird tbat b*imts my oomiiouad fret- 
To capture I oondema,” 

and my observations on thi.s point were freely adapted from 
C’unningham, who says {Some Indian Friends, etc., p, 109):— 
“ Coppersmithe are ill-natured little birds, and are apt to commit 
unprovoked assaults on one another, or on any other small birds 
whom they may meet in the course of their wanderings. This 
in itself is enough to make them undesirable inmates of a mixed 


That the Coppersmith ma 
more than probab^^at 
of fruit^^ifiii^^lielieve. 
Taints of it in this ree 
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aviary, but, in addition to this, there are difficulties in regard to 
their food when they are associated with other kinds of birds.” 
Finn also {Birk of GdcuttO; p. 7.3), says“ The Coppersmith 
seems to make an intelligent and interesting pet if hand-reared, 
but he is not sociable with other birds, though not aggressive. 

But.he requires a clear space round him, and if he be 

crowded either with his own species or wit' 
be trouble, for barbets are hard bitten bin 
what they conceive to be their rights; inde 
Coppersmiths have been m\ to fight till one was quite worn out.” 

May I add that, it is pleasing to find that this series of Bird 
articles evokes sufficient interest to elicit criticism and that such 
is always welcome. On conclusion of the series in the Journal 
these articles will probaiily be reprinted in book form and any 
further observations offered bv our readers can then be inserted. 

tr 

It is extraordinary how little informaiion there seems to be on 
record regarding the habits, food, etc., of many of our commonest 
Indian Birds, and what a wide field there is for those who are 
sufficiently interested to note down such facts under lield 
conditions. [T. B. F.] 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

N(i. 18. THE INDIAN TREE-PIPIT {ANTBVS B0D080NI). 


T. lUrNRRIOOE FLETCHER, R.N., F.L.S., F.E.8.. F.Z,S., 
Imperial Entomologist; 

AND 

C. M. INGLIS, P.E.S., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Thk Pipits, contained in the genus Anthm, are all rather 
dull-coloured birds in shape like wagtails, to which indeed they 
are closely allied, and may be recognized by their streaked upper 
plumage and comparatively short tail. About a dozen different 
species oc(!ur within the Indian Empire and resemble one another 
very closely, so that they are difficult to distinguish in the living 
condition, their identification depending on such small points as 
the length of the hind claw. To the ordinary observer, then, all 
the Pipits look much alike and a bird which is seen to look much 
like the one depicted in our Plate may be set down as a Pipit but 
may not necessarily be the Indian Tree-Pipit. Pipits as a class 
are very highly parasitized by the Common Cuckoo, several species 
of these birds having been found to be victimized in this way, 
but apparently there is no record of the subject of our present 
article having been made use of as a foster parent. 

( M3 ) 
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It is seasonable to write of this bird at this time of the year 
as the Tree-Pipit is only a winter visitor to the T’lains of the greater 
portion of the Empire, being found as far West as the Sutlej Valley 
in the Himalaya and Rajputana and (xujarat in the Plains, and 
as far South as the Palni Hills. Tn Bihar and Bengal it appears 
amongst the very earliest of the autumnal immigrants and remains 
in considerable numbgj;^ until about April, but during the summer 
it retreats^o the upper ranges of the Himalayas and beyond to 
Siberia, North China and Japan. When they first arrive in India 
in the autumn their plumage is in fine (condition and brightly 
marked but their colour becomes decidedly duller during their 
stay. 

Tree-Pipits are ver\’ partial to mango groves and are rather 
shade-loving birds. However, they also frequent open spaces, 
such as garden paths, much in the same way as the Wagtails, and 
similarly keep their tails in constant rocking motion whilst paci.ng 
over the ground. When preparing to take flight tbev have a curious 
habit of swaying them.selves about for a time, and when alarmed 
they fly up to the nearest tree and walk about on the branches in 
a decidedly un-wagtail manner. They are fairly social and fre¬ 
quently go about in small flocks, and feed on the ground on seeds of 
grass and weeds and on .small insects. Seeds are oftener consumed 
by these birds than by the Wagtails, which are practically totally 
insectivorous. The late C. W. Mason examined the stomach- 
contents of sixty-seven birds at Pusa and Mr. D’Abreu those of 
three birds at Nagpur, and in all these seventy cases the birds 
contained seeds of weeds, injurious or neutral insects, and a few 
small snails. From an agricultural point of view, therefore, the 
Tree-Pipit may be put down as a decidedly beneficial bird, in 
spite of which fact it is commonly sold in the markets as an 
“ Ortolan ”. 

The Tree-Pipit does not breed in the Plains and indeed nests 
but sparingly within our limits and then only at an elevation of 
eleven or twelve thousand feet where it has been found nesting 
in Northern Kumaon. Here it affects by preference the more open 
grassy’ slopes in the immediate vicinity of woods ; these open 
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glades arc thinly covered with trees and overgrown with beautiful 
thick, soft, velvety grass, about a foot high, with occasional 
tussocks, under which are concealed the nests, built of dry grass- 
blades, or of green moss lined internally with fine grass-stems, 
'riie eggs, which are very large for the size of the bird, are shortly 
described as “ very black-looking.’’ 

Mr. M. Inglis found the nests of tbie bird at Sandakphu 
(elevation 12,000 feet) in the Darjiling district on 2nd^Tuly 1904 
and also at ’PonglH (elevation 10,000 feet) on the following day. 
Sandakphu has a kind of alpine pasture, the ground being carpeted 
with many beautiful herbaceous plants of alpine character, such 
as Primulas of several kinds and aconite ; also amongst the rocks 
occurs a common .stiff-braix'hed shrub (Poteniilh fruticosa, Linn.) 
with handsome yellow flowers and silvery foliage. The nests were 
fomtd on the sloping grassy banks, generally hidden under a clump 
of grass, often also close to the rocks. On 2nd July young birds 
had already hatched out but fre.sh eggs were obtained on the 
following day. 

During the 1921 Mount Everest Expedition a specimen of the 
Indian 'I’reo-Pipit was collected on East Everest at a height of 
17.500 feet and this species was observed migrating on the. side of 
Mount Everest at an elevation of 20.000 feet. 

The name nmculafm, under which this bird is described in the 
■■ Fauna " volume, must be abandoned as preoccupied and its 
correct name is apparently AniJius hodgaoni. 



THE RECLAMATION OF THE DESERT AREA 
OF TftE KAPURTHALA STATE. 


D. R. SETHI. M.A., B.Sc., 

Deputy Director oj AyrieuUure, Oriesa Circle. 

{Formerly Director of Ayricidlure, Kafurthahi fllale.) 

A VERY large part of the State of Kapurthala (•(•iisi.sts of the 
desert tract which extends into this region of tlic Pnnjal) from 
Rajputana. This area is mainly composed of very light sandy soils 
in which numerous small sand dunes occur. .Most of this portion 
of the State is cultivated under Itaran 't (unirrigated) conditions and 
the crops depend entirely on the rainfall. As a rule, tins yields 
are very low due to the extremely porous natur(‘ of the. soil and 
to the scantiness of the rainfall. .4 considerahle area of tliis sandy 
tract is not cultivated at all and hears little beyond the wild grass 
known as sarkanda {Sacchnrnm .‘ijutnlamnu). Here and the?e, 
however, well cultivated areas occur which depend for their watei- 
supply on wells worked by Persian wheels. These well irrigated 
tracts are very heavily manured with cowdung and village ashes 
and bear good crops. The existence of these small scattered areas 
suggested the possibility of the reclamation of the desert area on 
a large scale. As a result of the enquiries that were made, the 
Kapurthala Darbar decided to investigate the whole problem. 
An area of about 100 acres, the worst of its kind to be met with 
in this tract, was acquired in 1918 but the reclamation work did 
not start till the beginning of the following year. Plate XXXII, 
fig. 1 gives a good idea of the condition of this area at the time 
of ajsquiffltdon and before the reclamation work was begun. The 

( 646 ) 



PLATE XXXII 



Fig. 2. Young crop of cluster-beans on reclaimed land. 



Fig. 3. Young crop of maize on reclaimed land. 
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purpose of this paper is to place on record the methods adopted 
and the progress made in this undertaking. 

Tt seemed probable tliat the chief things needed for reclaiming 
this land and obtaining the full advantage of its natural porosity 
would be :— 

(1) An ample supply of water free from alkali salts. 

(2) The levelling and grading of the surface for irrigation. 

(3) A supply of organic matter forTbinding the sand and 

supplying the necessary amount of hiunus and 
combined nitrogen. 

Water supply. 

If ordinary wells were employed, fifteen Persian wheels would 
)>e required to irrigate the whole area. This would involve not 
only a very large sum of money for the construction of the wells 
but also the purchase of the necessarj'^ bullocks. It was, therefore, 
decided to sink a large tube-well and to run this by power driven 
machinery. Boring was started in the middle of 1919. Samples 
)f the various strata jnissed through were carefully bagged, and 
A'hen the boiing was completed at 200 feet from the surface these 
vere sent to Mr. .Tohn Ashford, of the Punjab Irrigation Department, 
or analysis and re])ort regarding the probable yield of water. 
The analyses showed that the well was likely to yield a little more 
hail 30,000 gallons of water per hour. The surface spring level 
vas found at 25 feet from the ground level, but really good water 
)earing sands were not reached until after 125 feet. As the estimated 
deld of water from the well was more than sufficient for all the 
equirements of the area under reclamation, further boring was 
lot considered necessary. 

The well was equipped with 104 feet of Ashford patent ten- 
iich strainer. The pumping plant consisted of an Ashford-Leggett 
latent vertical spindle turbine pump and a 25 B.H.P. crude oil 
ngine. It may be mentioned that owing to the high lift a specially 
[esigned pump had to be installed. The well started working 
owards the end of 1920 and is yielding now a constant supply 
f 34,000 gallons per hour. Its chemical composition was determined 
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by the Chemist to the Sanitarj’’ Commissioner of the Punjab, which 
shows that the water is free from alkali salts and suitable for 
irrigation purposes. 

Table 1. 

Cotnpusition of the water of the Kapurthala farm lube-well in parts 

iwr 100 , 000 . 


Albuminoid ammuniu 



(coi:* 

Free ammonia 



OtltMi 

Oxidisftblc mattor .. 



nil 

Permanent bardnuas 



•1-1 

Toraporarj" „ 



7;i 

Total solids 



24 tl 

Chlorides 



ItMi.*) 

Snlphates 

. . 


traces 

Iron, time, sulphuretted hydrogen and nitrites 


ii bseiit 

Nitrates .. 



traces 

Free carbonic acid 



nil 


Having obtained an adequate supply of irrig.atioi! water, steps 
were taken to insure that large quantities were not lost through 
seepage in the earth channels leading from the we!! to tlie liehls. 
This was accomplished by lining and puddling the floor of the 
channels with clay obtained from low-lying areas in the neighbour¬ 
hood. With the flow of water a certain amount of sand is deposited 
over the clay linings, 'fhis is, allowed to remain in })ositioji as it 
assists in limiting ero.sion. To prevent the falling in of the sides 
of the trenches a slope of not more than thirty degrees is arranged 
for at the time of digging. 

Levelling and grading. 

From April to the mid<lle of June very strong, dry easterly 
winds are the rule in this tract. In levelling the area, these strong 
winds were made use of by the following method. A little 
before the usual period of these winds, the unevet) fields were 
ploughed and cross-ploughed so that the upper soil was in a 
thoroughly loose condition. As soon as the winds began the 
fields were kept (jonstantly harrowed with a chain harrow which 
stirred up the loose soil which was carried away and deposited 
in the hollows. This procedure was kept up throughout the 
season and considerable expense in levelling was thereby saved. 
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Another method employed was the ordinary one of first 
breaking up the land and then levelling it with country made 
levellers. The only departure from the local custom was the use 
of tractors instead of bullocks for hauling the levellers. This 
helped to get the work done quickly. The speed of the machine 
had to be kept slow in order to enable the men handling the leveller 
to keep pace with it. 

The supply of organic matter. * 

Before these lands could be called upon to grow a crop it was 
essential that they should be supplied with very large amounts of 
organic matter for binding the sands together, foi‘ increasing their 
water-holding capacity and for providing the raw material needed 
for the nitrification processes in the soil. The cheapest way of 
doing this appeared to be by means of green manure; various 
leguminous plajits. siurh as cow-peas, cluster-beans and sann-hemp 
were tried on a small scale. Of these sann-hemp proved to be the 
best. This crop gives a large quantity of green matter in a short 
time. It is capable of withstanding drought for a long period and 
the vegetable matter when ploughed into the land decays rapidly. 
Ff)r these reasons sann-hemp i.s now employed for green-manuring 
purposes at Kapuithala. It is usually sown in the third week 
of June soon after the first good monsoon shower. It is ready 
for ploughing in aftei’ about seven to eight weeks. A heavy wooden 
beam is run over the standing crop w'hich enables it to be ploughed 
in easily. The green crop decays in about a fortnight. 

The effec.t of green manure on the loose sands of this tract 
i.s extraordinary. Before the green crop, the soil particles are 
loose and do not hold together, but after the first green-manuring 
these begin to cohei’c and when the land is ploughed the furrow 
slice does not crumble. 


The addition of clay. 

Another method of improving the cohesion of these loose 
sands and at the same time of increasing the supply of plant food 
is the introduction of clay. Carting the clay from the lowlands 
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and applying it directly to the fields was not successful a^ it was 
found difficult to mix it thoroughly with the soil. Moreover, the 
method proved expensive. A simpler and cheaper means had to 
be devised. This consisted in carting and stacking the clay, during 
slack periods, near the tube-well. Some of the clay is thrown into 
the main delivery tank of the well and wJienever fields are irrigated 
a man keeps this earth stirred with his feet. The irrigation water 
carries the^ clay in suspension to the fields where it is evenly 
distributed. By cultivating the lands afterwards, the clay is 
thoroughly mixed with the sandy soil. 

The reclaimed land. 

That the good soil aeration of these poor and inhospitable 
sands makes them capable of yielding good (^rops after reclamation 
has been successfully demonstrated by the work of the past two 
and a half years. Good crops of maize, cotton, wheat, sugarcane, 
shaftal {TrifoUum resupimtum). senji {Melilotm jHimflora), cow- 
peas and cluster-beans are being grown on this land. Plate XXXII, 
figs. 2 and 3 give an idea of some of tliese crops, which are only 
possible if means are taken to keep up the supply of organic; matter. 

The important problem of working out the e(;onomics of a 
tube-well in these sandy tracts has not yet been comjdcted. 'riiis 
is being done and it is hoped that definite residts will be available 
within the next two or three years. 

As our knowledge advances, tube-wells are bound to figure 
prominently in the reclamation of such sandy tracts where flow 
irrigation from canals is not possible on acjcount of the permeable 
character of the soil. As these wells may fall off in yield in the 
course of time, due to the liability of the strainers to choke, a new 
t)rpe of strainer has recently been invented and patented by 
Mr. Stephen Leggett, M.I.C.E., of the Punjab Irrigation Department. 
By its means it is hoped that the tube-well j)roblem, so far as it 
concerns the maintenance of yield for indefinite periods, will be 
solved. 



THE RELATIVE NITRIPIABILITY OP DTPPERENT 
■ NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MANURES IN SOME 
TYPICAL SOILS OF THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES AND BEBAR.♦ 

BY 

K.J. 1‘LYMEN, 


A.\D 

0. V. UAL, 


Vy the DepartmerU of AyricuUare, Gentral Provinces and Berar. 

Experiments on the relative nitrifiability of nitrogenous 
organic manures in black cotton soil were formerly conducted and 
the results obtained embodied in a paper read before the Indian 
Scien<;e ('ongress in the year 1919^. This work has lieen continued 
and some phases of the decomposition of various organic manures 
in other typical soils of these provinces have been investigated. 
The results obtained are recorded in the present paper. The 
work upon black cotton soil has been extended to other organic 
substances and for the sake of comparison the results previously 
obtained are also included in this paper. 

The organic manures emplo 5 ’’ed in this experiment with their 
respective organic nitrogen percentages were as follows:— 


Number 

Name 

Total mtrogen 
percentage 

1 

{Pongamia glabra) calo* 


4-36 

2 

Mahoa {Bosnia hUifdia) cake 


2*65 

3 

Caetor (iiicmiM communis) cake 


SOO 

4 

Sarson {Brassiea campcstris, var. mipus) cake 


4-79 

6 

Till (XMamum iadteeni) cake 


(f-22 

G 

Undecorticated cotton seed {Oossgpium, sp.) cake 


S<S3 

7 

Linseed (Linum nnbttMsimum) cake 


4-74 

8 

Qroandnat(dfrieAw A|v|KVaa)rakc .. 


8-40 

0 

Mahua refuse (Flower of Bassiu latifoUa) 


2-09 


Nitrogen aa nitrate was found to be absmt in all the samples. 



* Paper reed et the Ninth Indian Science Oongreee, Madras 1922. 
*Atri. Jour, India, 191». p. 414 
( 661 ) 
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Care was taken to use materials of approximately the same 
size by passing the finely ground samples of the various manures 
through a 1 mm. sieve. Instead of adding a definite and uniform 
quantity of nitrogen to the soil, a fixed quantity of manure, namely, 
one per cent, of the weight of the soil, was employed. The 
mechanical texture of the soil is thus modified to the same extent 
as far as possible. 

Five ^Serent soils were employed in this experiment and a 
short description of each of these is given below:— 

(a) Bhata soil. This is a lateritic soil of reddish colour 
containing a very high proportion of stones and gravel and only a 
low proportion of fine material. There are extensive areas of this 
soil in the districts of Raipur and Drug, most of which are lying 
waste at present. Minor millets may. however, be grown once 
in two or three yeans on .such small area.s as are brought under 
cultivation. The rainfall in the hhafa soil tract is fairly heavy, 
amounting to an average of about .W inches. In low lying areas 
much rice is grown but from the higher lying bhafxt soils the water 
readily runs off while the soil in itself adnrits of easy drainage. 
It is, therefore, essentially an open, well-aerated soil and without 
irrigation is only .suitable for wet weather cropping. 

■ {b) Wardi soil. This soil is very similar to bhakt but is not 
so hard and stony. It is found in extensive areas in the (lianda 
District and is a light coloured soil f)f a sandy nature with just 
suffi(!ient clay to keep it from crumbling in the dry season. Owing 
to irrigation facilities in this district, wardi is a very popular soil. 
It does not get waterlogged and with full irrigation and some 
manure it gives a good crop of rice and sugarcane. The soil used 
in this experimeJit was taken from the Government Farm, Sindewalii, 
from a field cropped with cane in rotation with open field crops 
like jMor {A. Sorghum), cotton, etc. The area from which the sample 
was taken has only been reclaimed from jungle for a few years. 

(c) DomaUa soil. Dormtta, as the name implies, consists of 
a mixture of soils and is found in the north of the Central Provinces. 
The soil is cropped with both wet and dry season crops, the choice 
depending upon the situation and texture of the soil. Amongst 
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the hharif (monsoon) crops those commonly grown are rice and 
sugarcane. Many vegetable crops are also grown on this class 
of soil in the garden areas near important towns. The soil 
used in this experiment was from a field where sugarcane and other 
similar crops are grown but not rice. It contains a relatively low 
proportion of fine material and is therefore a soil light in texture. 

(d) Bkuk cotfoH mil. 'Iliis soil is the common type of ordinary 
black cotton soil as found over large areas in the Central Provinces 
and Berar and many parts of the Deccan. As it contains a high 
proportion of clay and fine silt the soil can be classed as distinctly 
heavy in texture. Climatically it suffers from a long dry period 
following the wet conditions of the monsoon. During the dry 
season the soil cracks and be(-omes thoroughly aerated in addition 
to whatever cultivation it may receive. As the rainfall in the 
black cotton soil tract is not particularly heavy, amounting on 
an average to from .34 to 46 inches, the soil is one upon which 
open cultivation is jiractised, the main crops being cotton, jmr, 
pulses and occasionally wheat. 

(e) Sihar soli. 'Phis soil is extensively found in the Balaghat 
District. It is a light yellow soil consisting chiefly of fine sand 
and when dry cracks little, if at all. This soil grows the finest 
varieties of rice but varies a good deal in quality according to it's 
depth and crop-producing power. As is well known, the cultivation 
given to rice fields is of a semi-anacrobic nature. 'Phe fields are 
full of water during the rainy season and, further, the soil is puddled 
thoroughly at the time of transplanting the rice seedlings. It 
must be remembered, however, that between succeeding monsoons 
the soil is thoroughly dried and baked by the sun. 

The five soils under investigation can be classified as follows 

Soils (a), {h), (d) and, to a slightly less extent, (c) are all 
cultivated in the open season and thereby tend to become well- 
aerated. Soil (e) on the other hand remains for a certain time of 
the year under distinctly anaerobic conditions, this period being 
followed by one during which no cultivation is given. 

It will be seen from the figures for oi^anic nitrogen given in 
Table II that bhata and wardi soils are considerably higher in 
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nitrogen content than the others. This can probably be attributed 
to the fact that the hhaia and wardi soils have been under fallow 
or scrub jungle for a large proportion of their existence whereas 
the other three soils have been continuously cropped. 

The nature of the various soils mentioned above will be seen 
from the mechanical analyses given in Table I. 

• Table I. 


Shawing ifte mechanical analyses of the soils used. Percentage mi 
fine soil passed through 1 mm. sieve. 





Xaub or son. 





Bhata 

Wardi 

Domatta 

Black 1 
; cotton I 

Sihar 

% stones and gravel on fine soil .. 

22.T(Xi 

91-00 

14-20 

ii-io ! 

13-00 

Coarse sand 


31-87 

22-14 

22-.59 

0-04 

10-40 

Fine sand 


lfi-83 

;i5-09 

37-57 

4-23 ' 

40-20 

Silt 


1.V08 

'1-9,5 

17-77 

10-79 ; 

17-07 

Fine silt .. 


11 72 

9-30 

7-93 

21-82 1 

12-39 

Oay 


14-82 

20-28 

ll-lo 

4r.-02 

14-79 

Ifoistare .. 


2-19 

2-48 

1-71 

(i-37 I 

0-94 

Loss on ignition 

• • • • 

tmr 

4-02 

1-42 

.5-08 ! 

3-00 

CaCO, 


0-25 

0-14 

0 31 

010 i 

0-04 


Total 

ino-23 

100-00 

I00-4O 

1(K)-(1.5 ! 

99-49 


Table H. 


Showing saturation capacities and nitrogen in the soils used. 




Fbrckntaoks on 

ATR-PRT »On. 


Name of soil 

Initial 
moisture j 

Saturation 

1 capacity 

Initial 

NH„ 

Nitrates | 

1 

Nitrites 

1 Nitrogen 

Bhata 

2-19 

36-0 

nit 

nil 

nil 

(•-( 77 

Wardi 

2-48 

40-0 ; 



.. i 

1 

0-094 

Domatta .. 

1-71 

36-3 


traces 


0-0*7 

Black cotton 

6-37 

66-6 

nil 

traces 

.. i 

0-042 

Sihar 

0-94 

36-1 

•- 

nil 

1 

0-040 
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The saturation capacity was determined by Hilgard’s method 
in a layer of 1 cm. depth. 

The procedure followed was exactly the same as described 
in the previous paper except that the jars containing the soils 
were incubated at 30° to 33°(J. instead of at room temperature. 
The soil after mixing with the appropriate kind and quantity of 
organic matter was moistened to optimuip moisture content for 
nitrification as determined by previous experiment, to about 
60 per cent, of saturation capacity. The whole was placed in 
wide mouth glass jars loosely covered and then kept in an incubator. 
At intervals of 15 days samples were removed for analysis after 
making good any loss of water. Nitrites and nitrates were 
estimated by the (Iriess Ilosvay and phenol-disulphonic acid 
methods respectively. 

The percentages of oxidized nitrogen as determined by the 
above mentionoil methods are given in Table 111. 

The results obtained can be examined for each soil 
individually. 

Bhata noil. Castor cake appears to nitrify very well in this 
soil uhile karanja, sarsoti and cotton cakes come next. The 
nitrogen of linseed and tili cakes does not seem to be very susceptible 
to the lUition of nitrifying organisms. Mohua refuse is even less 
responsive and mihua cake was not nitrified at all during a period 
of 8 weeks, tiroundniit cake appears to be relatively a slowly 
decomposing manure. 

Wardi soil. The various forms of organic matter used seem 
to decompose in this soil in almost the same order as in bhatn 
soil. One point is, however, noticeable, viz., that the percentage 
of nitrogen nitrified in most of the manures in wardi soil is a little 
higher than that obtained in the bheda soil. The nitrogen in 
groundnut cake again does not seem to undergo a rapid oxidation. 

Domatla soil. Here again castor cake seems to be the one 
most readily nitrified, while sarson and cotton cakes are nearly 
as good as castor. Linseed and tili cakes come next in order. 
With the exception of mohua cake, which was not nitrified at all 
during a^riod of 8 weeks, groundnut cake comes last. 



• Tablf. hi. 

Showim the percentage of nitrogen nitrified in a period of 8 weeks in Black croton, Bliata, 
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Black cotton soil. Results with the first 6 manures in the list 
have already been described in the previous paper, and it is necessary 
here to consider only those results affecting the decomposition 
of linseed and groundnut cake and mahua refuse. With 
all the soils tested in this experiment this is the only one which 
was found to nitrify satisfactorily the highly nitrogenous groundnut 
cake and this was accomplished even to the,extent of 86 per cent, 
of its nitrogen, 

Mahua refuse is again shown to be only nitrified to a limited 
extent. In view of the prevailing opinion that black cotton soil 
is of a higher degree of fertility than many Indian soils it is 
interesting to observe that the nitrifying power of black cotton 
soil is generally better than that of the other soils examined. 

Bihar soil. The nitrifying power of this soil is distinctly less 
than that of the other soils under experiment. This may be due 
to the different type of cultivation practised on sihar soil as 
described above. 'Phe maximum percentage of nitrogen nitrified 
is only 46 per c-ejit. which figure was obtained in the case of fili cake. 
It appears that the semi-anacrobic cultivation given to such soils 
affects their nitrifying power, ft will be noticed that as a rule 
under the (conditions of the experiment very little nitrification 
takes place in the first two weeks but after the expiry of a further 
similar period a fair amount of nitrate was found. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the soils when taken from 
the field were in a dry state. From other observations, the authors 
have reason to think that this delay in the commencement of 
nitrification would not be experienced in the warm, moist conditions 
of the soil in the field. 

The results obtained in these experiments may now be 
considered from another point of view. In the discussion above 
the various soils have been compared amongst themselves but the 
results can also be used to assist in determining the type of soil 
for which any given oilcake might be found suitable. Castor 
cake, for example, apparently suits all types of soil although in 
sihar soil sarson and tiii cakes appear to be more completely 
nitrified. The nitrification of castor cake appears however to 
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proceed rapidly and this substance may therefore be considered 
as a quickly acting manure. Karanja, tili, sarson, undecorticated 
cotton and linseed cakes appear to be fairly similar in their response 
to nitrifying agencies but it must not be presumed that the authors 
recommend valuable foodstuffs such as linseed and groundnut cake 
to be used directly as manures. 

The non-nitrifiability of mahua cake has already been 
commented upon by the authors in their former paper quoted 
above. Further experience with a variety of soils shows this 
material to be very resistant to nitrifying organisms and therefore 
of little manurial value. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out the difference between 
tnahiia cake and mahua refuse. 'I’he former is the jesidue left 
after oil has been pressed out of the mahva seed (liassia latifolia), 
Mahua refuse is a distillery wa.ste, being the residue left aftei- 
alcohol has been distilled from fermented mahua floweis. 'I’he 
nitrogen in this prodiud is apparently not so rea<lily nitrihed as 
that in oilcakes, and even iii 8 weeks only about 20 per cent, of the 
total nitrogen in the material was nitrified. It must therefore be 
regarded as a much slower acting manure than, for example, 
castor cake. 

Summary. 

1. The response to nitrification of some common organic 
manures has been determined, this being a factor in considering 
the availability of these materials as manures. 

2. Five tj’pical soils widely found in the Central J’rovinces 
and Berar were u.sed in this experiment, these soils being subject 
to varying conditions of climate arid cultivation. 

3. The nitrogen of castor cake appears generally to be quickly 
available and karanja and sarsm cakes are not much inferior to 
castor except in wardi soil. 

4. Linseed and tili cakes come generally next in order of 
merit and may therefore be considered slower acting manures 
than castor cake. 

5. Mahua refuse appears relatively to be a slow acting 
manure. 
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0. Groundnut cake does not seem to undergo a rapid 
decomposition in some soils, but in black cotton soil it is highly 
nitrified to the extent of 86 per cent, of the total nitrogen in 
8 weeks. 

7. The nitrogen in mdhua cake is not nitrified to any appreciable 
extent during a period of 8 weeks in any of the soils under experiment. 

8. Results obtained from sihar, a typical rice soil, where 
the (iultivation is of an anaerobic or semi-unaerobic nature for a 
considerable part of the year, show that the nitrifying* power of 
this soil is miicli le.ss than thatof soils subject to open cultivation. 


2 



AVAILABILITY OP THE TRICHINOPOLY 
PHOSPHATIC NODULE AS A 
MANURE FOR PADDY.* 


Rao Sahib M. R. RAMASWAMI STVAN, B.A., Dip. Aori., 
Government Lecturing Chemist, AgriciiUiiral Collegr, Coimbatore. 

In the “ Year Book (1918) of the Madras Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment,” a descriptive account of the pho.sphatic nodules of 
Trichinopoly has been published. It was pointed out therein that 
the mineral contained too much of lime and also of iron and 
alumina to be economically manufactured into superphosphate, and 
that the best method of utilizing it would be to grind it fine and 
apply the flour phosphate along with decomposing organic matter 
to paddy soils most of which, in the Madras Presidency, arc 
deficient in phosphoric acid as revealed by soil surveys. The 
writer has been carrying on, for the last four or five years, a 
number of investigations to determine the actual availability of 
this mineral phosphate under swampy paddy soil conditions. 
The whole of his work on the subject is being written up, in 
detail, for a later departmental publication; meanwhile it w'ould 
be interesting to the delegates of the Agricultural Section of the 
Science Congress to know^ something of the results of these 
invest^ations. 

These investigations included the determination of (1) the 
solubility of the phosphate in carbonic acid, (2) its solubility in 


* Ptpet ntd at the Ninth Indian Soitnne Oongnn, Uadiat, 1922. 
( 660 ) 
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different strengths of citric acid, (3) its availability as measured 
'by citrate solubility in. composts made with green manure and 
cattle manure, (4) its avaiial)ility as measured by the growth of 
paddy plants in pots, with and without green manure, (6) whether 
increased application of the phosphate gave increased cropping 
with and without green manure in pots, and lastly (6) its availability 
as measured by the growth of paddy on a field scale on ryots’ 
lands in conjunction with green manure. 

As regards its solubility in carbonic acid and in citric acid, 
the greater the strength of the acid the more was the phosphate 
dissolved-a result in consonance with the observations of previous 
workers. 

The amount of phosphate dissolved in ammonium citrate 
according to the usual official method, i.e., of heating for half 
an hour at 65°t'., was greatest in one week’s compost and became 
less and less in longer kept composts, pointing either to the possi¬ 
bility of the soluble phosphate reverting in the longer kept composts, 
or the method of analysis requiring modification. Probably both 
the factors are present, from the fact that there is over 17 per 
cent, of calcium carbonate in the mineral and that a later 
method, modified by Dr. Harrison at Pusa. gave increased soluble 
])hosphoric acid on shaking at room temperature instead of at 
66 °t’. 

'Phe growth of paddy in pots gave decided results. In one 
aeries of experiments, the average yield of drj^ produce was 31 gnu. 
for no manure, 30 gnu. for phosphate only, 39 grm. for green 
manure only, and 48 grm. for green manure and phosphate, indicat¬ 
ing that green manure rendered the phosphate available. The 
.soil used for the experiment contained 0*005 per cent, of available 
phosphoric acid. Contrarj'- to the results of experiments in the 
United States of America, increased applications of phosphate from 
260 to 1,500 lb. per acre gave no increased cropping, and it was 
then surmised that nitrogen might as well be another limiting 
factor in the soil. In the next series of experiments, this was 
found to be actually the case, as will be seen from the following 
table. 
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Showing number of tillerings and yield of grain and straiv {paddy). 


Pot No. 

Nature of experiment 

1 

1 

i 

} 

No. of 
titterings 

WaiQRT list OBM. 

Grain 

Straw 

Total 

1 

N . 



i 

28 

13-1 

20-9 

340 

2 

N &P . 


• 


29 

13-2 

19-3 

32-5 

3 

H&2P . 




30 

16-7 

21-3 

38-0 

4 

N&4P . 




31 

18-2 

21-3 

39-5 

6 

NA8P . 




29 

200 

225 

431 

6 

nil , 




19 

7-4 

13-3 

20-7 

7 

p . 



. 

30 

10-7 

15-6 

26-2 

8 

2P . 




30 

11-9 

15-2 

271 

9 

4P . 




32 

12-8 

140 

26-8 

10 

8P . 




30 

! 123 

12-2 

24-5 

n 

GAN . 




62 

' 20-8 

42-9 

(i9-7 

12 

GAN AP 




00 

27-1 

47*5 

74-0 

13 

G A N A 2P 




02 

32-3 

47-8 

80-1 

14 

G A N A 4P 



. 

62 

30-8 

537 

90-5 

16 

G A N A 8P 




08 

i 30-8 

500 

93-4; 

16 

G , 




.39 

24-0 

281 

52'7 

17 

GAP . 




42 

24-7 

.33-5 

58-2 

18 

GA2P . 




47 

20‘5 

33-3 

69-8 

19 

GA4P . 




50 

281 

36-2 

03-3 

20 

GA8P . 



. 

50 

32-4 

35-t 

07’5 


Note. P==260 of floor phosphate. 6=6,000 lb. of green dhairicha {Seebania mulenta) 
leaves. N=M0 lb. of sulphate of ammonia. (Per acre.) 


These re-sults are interesting in several wavs. Mere application 
of phosphate gives lowest yield, but the nitrogen pots yield 
better, while the green manure pots are better still. The green 
manure and nitrogen pots, however, are the best. The results 
also show that, in addition to phosphoric acid, nitrogen is a limiting 
factor in the soil. Again the phosphate is rendered more available 
by green manure than by nitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia. It is also to be noted that there is a Umall increase 
in the yield of crop with increased application of phosphate, though 
not commensurate with the quantity supplied, in three sets of 
experiments, pure phosphate plots excluded. 

Results obtained at the Manganallur Agricultural Station for 
several years have shown that flour phosphate is nearly as good 
as bone meal in giving an increased yield of paddy grain. The 
experiment was tried in different paddy tracts of the Presidency 
















PLATE XX 



dhatncha leaves separately ami in combinations. (For details see Table I. ) 
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with the co-operation ol the Deputy Directors. An approximately 
uniform piece of land, usually one acre, was selected, evenly manured 
with green leaves, and divided into 10 long strips. Alternate plots 
received flour phosphate at the rate of 500 lb. per acre. 

There was a general increase of 301 lb. of grain per acre in the 
pliosphate-manured plots—-the soil of each containing less than 0*01 
per cent, of available phosphoric acid—which works out to 11 per 
cent, over the plots manured with green manure only,,as will be 
.seen from the following table 


Table II. 

ComparalU'e yields from plots treated with green manure alone and 
n'ifh green manure and flour phosphate. 


I 

Liicttlity I' 


Kttapur, Sa.lein Owtriet (1919) . 

Ditto (1, 2) 

DaniRbjiet. .Salem DiHtricI (1922) 
Klandangudi, I'anjuro L./riet (1£ '2) 
Central Farm. Coimbatore District (192i; 

Ditto (19^2)1 


Average 


AvKBAOI of 6 EXPERIMENTS 
(YIELD IN LB. FEB ACBE) 

Percentage 
of increase 

Green 

manure 

Green 

manure and 
phosphate 

Increase 
in grain 

2,138 

2,650 

412 

n 

3,769 

4,060 

301 


3.903 

3,879 

276 


2,102 


338 


2,013 


196 


2,662 

2,843 

281 

HI 

2,696 

2,997 

301 

11 


From the above investigations, the conclusion is drawn that 
mineral phosphate, ground as tine as possible, is a suitable 
phosphatic manure for paddy lands when applied along with 
decomposing organic matter. The residual effect of the mineral 
phosphate seems to be very sensible, judged by the experiments 
at some of the Government agricultural stations, but this is still 
under investigation. 











FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS ON THE FUSAMUM 
BLIGHTS 9F POTATOES IN WESTERN 
. INDIA. 


HAROLD H. MANN, D. Sc., 

Ofg. Director of Agriculture, Bombay; 


a. D. XAGI'URKAR, B. Aa., 

Of the Union Agency, Bombay. 

In a former publication^ ou the Faurimn diseases of potato 
in Western India, written in conjunction with Mr. (L S. Kulkurni, 
the results obtained w'ere summarized as follows i'¬ 
ll) Dry rot forms by far the dominant disease of stored 
potatoes in India, seed ])otatoe8 from every part of the country 
being badly affected. In some cases the amount present is so 
great that storage in Poona in the cold weather for two months 
at about SOT. means the loss of over eighty per cent, of the stored 
potatoes. 

(2) The Italian white round potato, grown in Poona and in 
the Deccan generally, does not rot so easily in stores with this 
fungus as the thinner skinned kidney varieties grown in the Nilgiris, 
the Himalayas, and North India generally. 

(3) While potatoes with broken skin are infected in the store 
there is no evidence that mature potatoes with unbroken skin of 

’ “ lnve!<tigatinng on Potato Cultivation in tVentfrn India.” BotAniy Dept. Agr*- 
BuU, m. 
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the Italian white round variety can be so infected ; all our experi¬ 
ments to secure such infection have failed. 

(4) Fmarium-mieci&A tubers when used as seed give tubers 
which while apparently healthy at harvest rapidly become damaged 
by dry rot and hence rapidly decay in storage.' 

(5) Tubers grown in infected Soil rapidly decay on storage. 
The soil remains infected for three months at least. After eight 
months, in one experiment, infection was not obtained, but this 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

(6) With these results, the use of infected seed, however alight 
the infection may be, must be regarded as perpetuating the disease 
though it may not apparently give a lower yield or xinhealthy 
plants in the held. To obtain good seed, the potatoes must also 
be planted in soil which has not recently borne a crop liable to 
this disease. Eiglit mcntlis is the minimum time required for the 
soil to free itself from infection, and it may need much more. 

(7) Fusanam w'ilt, leading todxdng of the plants in tlie field, 
also occurs in the Deccan area. Its relationship to the dry rot 
which is so common is not known, but w'hen a tuber from a wilted 
plant is grown, the tubers which are produced are rapidly attacked, 
by what is apparently dr}' rot, in storage. 

These provisional results obviously needed confirmation and 
extension, and the experiments now to be detailed were designed 
in order to give light on this disease which, in India, is one of the 
most serious of those attacking potatoes in storage, while at the 
same time an important blight of the plant in the field. 

The potatoes which are attacked by Fusariwn show the attack 
in one of two forms. There may be, on the one hand, typical 
dry rot {khokha). In this there is a softening of the skin (generally 
on the stem end of the tuber), with a slight depression. The skin 
may or may not split at this point. If it does, the hole so produced 
enlarges and the potato is gradually eaten up by the fungus, 
leaving a brown residue. If it does not, the potato gradually 
shrivels, and ultimately remains as a shrivelled mass of hard brown 
matter. On the other hand, the attack may not be obvious on 
the outside, but on cutting open the potato there may be a ring 
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of brown matter, which at the first sight is very similar to the 
appearance characteristic of the bacterial ring disease {bangdi). 
The similarity to the bacterial ring disease is quite superficial, 
however, and the two diseases can be easily distinguished by the 
following diSerences ; 


Bacterial Ring^Dieeace 

m 

Fiuarium Bing Diataae. 

(v) lUng u in colour and aoft. 

\ 

1 (a) Ring ia brown in erdour and hunt. 

(6) When potatoes arc cut open and pressed, 
pus exudes ftom the rmg. 

j • 

. (6) When potatoes arc cut ojsjn and pressed, 
no kind of pus exudes. 

(e) Under the iuicr(>sco|ir millions of short 
rod-lihr bacteria arc found in a droj) 
from the ring. 

(c) Under the mii:n>sro]ir cres(tent-8hn)ic<l 
txalies an> noticed in material taken 
from the ring. 

(d) When nfleetoil iKitato.s are usetl for sewl 
the planU always wilt and die. 

id) When affw'ted poUbws ait* used for ^ced 
the plants sometimes die but often 
give apparently healthy ginwn tubers. 

(e) The aRcctod gn)wiug plants die almost 
always in the first month. 

fe) The affeoto'l growing plants kcoj) on 
dying throughout; most die in the last 
month before maturity. 

(/) The eye of the potato is injured and its 
germinating i»ower destroyed. 

(/) The eye of the potato does not undergo 
special injury. 


Whether the Fusarium wliich forms the Moklia diy rot and 
that which produces the ring as above described are the same 
species is not yet entirely clear. But the experiments which follow 
are done with material which in each case is completely defined 
and hence conclusions can be drawn with confidence. 

The points we have endeavoured to settle are six in number 
and they may be dealt with in succession. 

A. What is the effect of temperature on the attack of Fusarium both 
on plants in the field and on tubers in store ? 

So far as plants in the field are concerned, the test was made 
by planting sets, affected with Miokha, in plots (twenty sets per 
plot), at monthly intervals from June 1919 to February 1920. 
It is well known that at Poona, where these experiments were 
done, the temperature from June to September is moderate, higher 
in October, after which it remains low till February. Then the 
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temperature rapidly rises, till in April it maj'^ reach a shade 
maximum of 105® to 110°F. The results are indicated in the 
following table:— 


Plot 

Time of pUntiog 

Time of harvesting 

Condition 'of plants at harvesting 

(a) 

June 16tk .. 

September 16th .. 

All healthy. 

ib) 

.July IStfa 

October 16th 

One plflit drooping. Best healthy. 

(e> 

August 4th 

November 4th 

Three plants drooping. *Hest healthy. 

(rf) 

October 15th 

January loth 

One plant drooping. Best healthy. 

(0 

Novera tier 5th 

February 16th 

All healthy. 

(f) 

Dcceiuber lOtli 

March 16th 

All healthy. 

(?) 

January ISth 

A]iril 15th 

Two plants dead. Rest became very 

(A) 

February 6th 

hlay 5th 

pule in colour at an early stage. 
Thirteen plants dead. 

(0 

Februarv 20th 

Mnv 20lh 
* 

.All plants became pule and began to die 

(i) 

(Sound tubers) 
February 20th 

May 20th 

within 60 days. 

-Ail plants healthy but weak. ^ Tubers 
produced were very small. 


The damage done to the growing plants by the Fusarium 
infection in the seed is clear and its correlation with the temperature 
is equally obvious. 'I’he higher temperatures from February to 
May are obviously unfavourable to potato, but sound sets gawe 
plants which could mature. But plants from infected seed which 
were in the ground in October or in April or May were badly 
infected and many died. The higher the temperature during 
growth, in fact, the greater the virulence of Fusarium attack on 
the growing plant. This agrees with the experience in the Khed 
(Poona) tract in 1918-19 (a famine year) when the temperatures 
were very high. Again in 1920, seed from Italy came very late, 
and was planted from the latter part of January to the end of 
February. The early sown sets gave a fair crop ; the later, though 
from the same seed, were so badly attacked by Fusarium in the 
field that the crop was almost destroyed. 

The relationship of the damage to the stored tubers to the 
temperature has been shown by the rapidity with which Fusarium 
attack {khokha) spreads in potatoes after importation from Italy 
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to Bombay. A cargo of seed potatoes reached Bombay on January 
14th, 1920.* Immediately on arrival the whole contents (7,000 lb.) 
of fifty bags were examined. 77 potatoes (weighing 18 lb.) were 
found to be attacked with khokha (0‘26 per cent,). A week only 
later, 150 lb. (2•14’per cent.) from a similar quantity of potatoes 
were obviously suffering from the same disease. Under the 
temperature conditions of Bombay the amount of obvious attack 
had increased over eight times in one week. 

High temperature whether in the field or in the store is there¬ 
fore very favourable to Fmarium attack, and it is obvious that if 
infection is present in the sets (as it almost always is), or in the 
soil, the choice of a cool season for growing the crop, or any .success 
in lowering the temperature of the store, will rediu^e very niu(fh 
the loss due to the class of fungi under discus.sion. 

B. How are potatoes’infected with Fusariuni in the store ? 

As indicated in the summary of previous results given above, 
direct infection in store of potatoes with unbroken skin from one 
to another seems very uncommon. We can go further than this 
now, as a re.sult of the following experiment. 

Five glass boxes were prepared, each containing a sound potato 
aiid a potato infected with khokha in contact, and these were 
kept from January to the end of March 1921. In no case was the 
sound potato found to be affected at the end of the period in spite of 
the high temperature. Five glass boxes were also prepared at tJie 
same time, each containing a potato, cut open, in contact with a 
potato infected with khokha. In this case also, none of the sets from 
sound tubers became infected. A third similar set was prepared in 
which tubers attacked by potato moth (Phthorimoea operculella) 
were placed in contact with tubers attacked with khokha. In 


* Temperatarw io Bombay in January and February are as follows :— 


! 

! Extreme miuimum 

j 

1 Mean maximum 

! 

Mean shtrde 


ehade temperature 

shade temperature 

temperature 

January 

Ol-O'F. 

79-7°F 

73-9“r. 

February 


82'1“F. 

76’0"P. 
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this case in three boxes out of five infection resulted, and the 
moth-infected tubers became attacked with Fuswrium {khokha). 

This experiment is important because it accounts in part for 
the wholesale and rapid way in which heaps of potatoes in store 
in the Khed (Poona) tract are destroyed by dry irot ;.it also explains 
why. fumigated potatoes keep so much better, so far as rot (khokha) 
is concerned, than those which have not been fumigated. There is 
hardly, in fact, a heap of potatoes in the above tract yv^hich does 
not contain moth-attacked potatoes, and hence infection in such 
a heap spreads very rapidly. Fumigation, by destroying the 
moth, reduces the chance of a sound tuber being infected by the rot. 

C. How is the germination affected by the presence of Fusarmm 

in the tubers ? 

In the former publication, it was shown how the potato 
cultivators of the Deccan sometimes prefer seed potatoes slightly 
attacked by Fmarium, because they are said to germinate more 
rapidly than those which are free from the disease. This opinion 
of the cultivators appeared to be correct from preliminary experi¬ 
ments there recorded. Further evidence in the matter has now 
been obtained. Seed potatoes were taken, affected with khokha 
to a varying extent, from an obvious patch in the tuber about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter to a case where most of the surface 
was shrivelled. 

Placed in the order of extent of Idiokha attack in the seed, six 
sets of each type gave results in speed of germination as follows ;— 


Ndubxb ot sxts with I'Uircs aboyk aBoxiim 



After 

After 

After 

After 



8 days 

16 days 

30 days 

45 days 


Sound wed 

0 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Very dight atteok 

SUgnt attack 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

Half suiiaae aSeoted .. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Three qnartw anifaoe affected 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Ahnoet all inrface affected 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Thus it appears that in eveiy case the proportion of the sets 
attacked with khokha which germinated within a week or even 
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within a fortnight was greater than that with sound potatoes. 
This confirms our previous experience and also the opinion of the 
potato growers. All the sets which had less than half the surface 
attacked were able to germinate, but the spread of the Fusarium 
attack beyond .this'point led to the destruction of the germinating 
power of a large proportion of the seed potatoes, 

D. Hoio does Fusarium attack generally originate in a growiruj 
• crop ? 

It has usually been stated that the most general source of 
Fusarium infection in potato tubers or potato plants is the 
soil in which they are grown, while the seed forms a less important 
source of the disease. To determine this question under our 
conditions in the Deccan in the kharif season, potatoes were 
grown in pots from June 30th tf> October 4th. 1919. The soil 
used was fresh, and had not borne a crop before. Five pots were 
taken. These were treated as follows :— 

(1) The soil was untreated and the seed was sound. 

(2) The soil was untreated and the seed was slightly affected 

with Ichokha. 

(3) 'J’he soil was untreated and the seed was sound, but 

the sets were cut with an infected knife. 

(4) The soil was watered with water in which Mokha- 

infected potatoes had been crushed, but the seed was 

sound. 

(5) The soil was mixed with fragments of MoMo-infected 

potatoes, but the seed was sound. 

Each pot was planted with three sets and the number of 
potatoes produced at harvest with the amount of infection at that 
time was as follows:— 


No. 

of 

pot 

Number of potatuea harveated 

Number of diseased potatoes 
at harvest 

Number of sound 
potatoes harvested 

1 

13 

0 

13 

2 

14 

3 

11 

3 

11 

0 

11 

4 

7 

0 

7 

S 

IS 

1 

14 
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At harvest therefore it is clear that the only attack was in 
the cases where (1) infected seed had been used and (2) where the 
soil had been mixed with fragments of infected potatoes. In the 
others there was no sign of infection. The produce w-as kept in 
store for three months, and still only in the cases just stated did 
any disease supervene. In other words, the cutting of the sets 
w'ith an infected knife totally failed to produce disease, and the 
same was the case where the soil was wintered with water in which 
MoMa-infected potatoes had been crushed. In the other two 
cases, however, the attack was progressive and the following 
table shows this progress. The potatoes already attacketl were 
removed at each examination. 



Produce from in- 

Produce from soil mixed 


feoted seed 

with infected potatoes 

Total potatoes at hanrext 

14 

15 

Attacked at harreat 

.1 

1 

Additional attacked 
(a) after one month 

4 

3 

(fc) after two months 

2 

4 

(e) after three montlia 

1 

0 

Total sound potatoes after .1 months 

4 

7 


The result of this experiment seems very clear. Infected 
sets produce potatoes w'hich are diseased in over 70 per cent, of 
cases. Soil mixed with diseased tubers produce potatoes which 
are diseased in 53 per (!ent. of cases. Apparently infection through 
the knife used for cutting the sets or through watering the soil with 
infected material is much more difficult. 

E. How long does infected soil remain capable of producing disease 
in potatoes groom on it ? 

Though the last experiment would seem to indicate that 
infection through the soil is not so certain as through the use of 
infected seed, yet the soil is capable of transmitting the disease. 
The question becomes, therefore, important as to the length of 
time such soil remains infective. Five small plots were therefore 
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taken in each of which ten sets were planted in June (15th) 1920. 

The crop was harvested on September 25th. The soil had been 

carefully and thoroughly infected by mixing with fragments of 

IcJiokha-iniecied potatoes, in the case of plot (a) three months 

before, in (6) six months before, in (c) nine months before and 
« 

in (d) twelve months before. Plot (e) was a check plot in which 
no infection had been made. 

The results were very interesting and (Jear. 



1 

' a 

b 

e 

d 

e 


! Soil 
‘ infected 
! 3 months 

1 before 

Soil 

infected 

6 months 
before 

Soil 

infected 

9 months 
before 

Soil 

, infected 
12 months 
before 

Fresh 

soil 

Nninber of tubers harreited .. ' 

32 

17 

23 

39 

29 

Number of diseased tubers at harvest 

9 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Number of additional diseased tubers 
after two months’ storage 

13 

7 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 


The soil therefore remains very infective after three months, 
nearly 70 per cent, of the tubers becoming diseased. The same was 
the case after six months when about 77 per cent, were attacked. 
After nine months the attack is much less, only 24 per cent, of 
the tubers becoming diseased, while after a longer period no infection 
resulted. It would appear, therefore, that if land remains un¬ 
occupied by potatoes (or by another crop susceptible to the disease) 
for twelve months under Deccan conditions, it is not likely to 
cause Fmarixm attack in the crop then grown. 

F. When Ivhers are attached with Fusarium, does the time at which 
they are harvested affect their keeping quality? 

This matter is important, especially in an area like Western 
India where almost all the available seed is more or less infected. 
Even the seed imported from Italj contains much of this 
disease. Hence the question as to whether the keeping quality 
of the produce can be afiected by altering the time of harvesting 
is one which cannot be neglected. 
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Five small plots on new soil were laid out, and in each ten sets 
were planted. In four of these plots all the sets planted were slightly 
affected with kJioklia, and the crop after growing was harvested 
at different stages as follows :— 

(1) Harvested while the plant was still wholly green, 84 days 

after planting. 

(2) Harvested when the top had turned pale, 90 days after 

planting. ^ 

(3) Harvested when the plants had become wholly yellow, 

with some leaves drying, 100 days after planting. 

(4) Harvested when plants were wholly dried, 110 days 

after planting. 

(5) Check plot, with fresh seed free from disease, harvested 

w'hen dead ripe, 110 days after planting. 

i’he crop grew from .Tune 15th to September, plots (1), (2), 
(3), (4) and (5) being han'ested respectively on September 7th 
(1), September 1.5th (2). September 25th (3) and October 9th 
(4 and 5). All the harvested potatoes were then kept till the 
end of November, and the following notes w'ere made in each 
case. 

Plot ]. All the plants were healthy in the field and all the 
potatoes were sound at harvesting. After 84 days’ storage two 
potatoes out of 27 showed signs of khokha attack (7’4 per cent.). 

Plot 2. One plant showed signs of drooping before harvest, 
but all the potatoes dug up appeared sound. After 76 days’ storage, 
seven potatoes out of 31 show'ed signs of Miokha attack (22*6 per 
cent.). 

Plot 3. Three plants showed signs of drooping before harvest 
and two potatoes were affected with khokha at the stem end at 
the time of digging. After 66 days’ storage, a total of 13 potatoes 
out of 25 harvested showed signs of khokha attack (52 per cent.). 

Plot 4. Tw'o plants showed signs of drooping before harvest, 
and three potatoes were affected with Mokha at the stem 
end when dug. After 62 days’ storage, a total of 22 potatoes 
out of 37 harvested showed signs of khokha attack (69-4 per 
cent.). 
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PUa 5. All were sound and remained sound throughout. 

It seems safe to conclude that early harvesting is advisable 
in the case of potatoes known to be aflec;ted with khokM, as the 
loss in storage increases rapidly if the plants are allowed to ripen 
in the field. 

G. What is the connection hetmen the two forms of Fusarium attack, 

namely, the dry %pt (Khokha), and the wilt in the field 
associated with the presence of a brown Fusarium 
ring in the tubers ? 

It is not pretended that the connection between these two 
forms is entirely cleared up, nor can it be until a full my<‘ological 
examination of the fungi involved has been completed, but the 
observations made may be found of value. 

The ultimate fate of potatoes attacked in the two ways is 
difierent and may be described as follows :— 

(1) When a plant is attacked by kdiokha or dry rot, the first 
depression is usually at the stem end of the tuber. This gradually 
cracks and opens out, the opening becoming wider and wider. 
On the surface, w’rinkles are formed which widen and extend. 
The potatoes become hollow* and dried up, but in no case of simple 
khokha attack has any form of w'et rot been observed, and the 
potatoes w'ith pure khokha do not give an offensive smell at any 
stage. 

(2) In the case of tubers affected by the ‘ring’ form of 
Fusarium, a number wrere kept, each in a separate glass-covered 
box, and were stored from December 4tli to the end of the following 
February. Throughout this period the pg^toes did not rot 
except in one case where a slight depression^^ccurred as in khokha, 
though even here it did not extend during the period of observation. 
The other potatoes were not obviously rotting throughout the time. 

From these observations 'it will be seen that when the internal 
form of attack, which we have termed the ‘ ring ’ form of Fusarium, 
occurs, it may persist through the whole- of the storage period 
and infect the following crop without being detected at least until 
the sets ace cnt. 
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A number of potatoes (10) shoDving signs of * ring ’ Fvswnwn 
were planted in July 1920 and watched separately. All germinated 
in due course and gave plants which appeared above ground within 
a fortnight. All grew vigorously for the first 22 days, but after 
37 days one plant showed signs of weakness., A fortnight later 
(52 days) another plant was noted as weak. Both of these gradually 
drooped and at the time of harvest (after 78 days) these as well 
as a third plant (which was suddenly attacked) were dead of what 
was then identified as Fusarivm wilt. This was 30 p^r cent, of 
the total plants. The remaining plants gave 24 potatoes of which 
one showed signs of khokha. After two months’ storage these 
tubers showed (I) in four cases signs of khokha (dry rot), (2) in 
three cases a distinct Fusarium ring in the potato, and (3) in one 
case an attack by both forms of Fusarium at the same time. The 
remainder still appeared quite sound. 

Summary. 

The experiments here quoted, though they cannot be regarded 
in most cases as absolutely conclusive, do give very strong 
evidence which will enable the attack on this serious fungus 
disease of the potato to be made wdth a good chance of 
success. 

In the first place, they emphasize the importance of infected 
seed as the principal source of continued infection. The soil may 
also convey the infection, but apparently it must be actually mixed 
with potato tubers containing the disease if it is to infect a new 
crop. The soil remains infective for nine months at least, but 
after twelve months seems no longer to be able to infect sound 
potato tubers used as seed. 

This being the case, we can concentrate our attention on the 
way in which the seed becomes attacked. The experiment seems 
to show that the disease rarely, if ever, passes directly from one 
tuber to another, even if they are cut, but if the caterpillar of the 
potato moth {Phthorimcm operculdla) is present in the stored tubers 
infection easily takes place. This is important, and is d new reason 
for fumigating all potatoes intended for seed before they are stored. 
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The opinion held by the potato growers that MoA:Ao-affected 
potatoes germinate more qnickly than others is confirmed. 

The effect of using Jwsarwm-attacked seed is not always 
noticed at the time of harvest, and it is only when the potatoes 
are .stored that the full effect is seen. During storage, as also 
among the growing plants in the field, the extent of the damage 
is largely determined by the temperature. A high temperature 
increases the rapidity ef attack very much indeed, and makes it 
impossible to grow plants from the infected seed at certain times 
of the year in the Deccan. As most of the seed used here, including 
that imported from Italy, is infected wth Fttsarium in one form 
or another, and the soil may be infected, the importance of (hoosing 
a cool season for growing the crop, and, if possible, also for storing 
it, is obvious. 

While the Miol-ha form of the disease', leads to complete rotting 
of the tubers, that occurring as a ring in the potato does not by 
any means always do so, and may exist in a stock of seed potatoes 
without being detected at all, or at least only at the time of cutting 
the sets. Thus it may pass on from generation to gent.ation, and 
may produce the ‘ dry rot ’ form* in the ciops where it has been 
used as seed. 

The importance of developing strains of ])edigree Fusarhim- 
free seed seem, therefore, clear, and it is on these lines that the 
mastery of this most serious disease in Western India will, we 
think, be accomplished. 



OHANGE GROWING IN THE SHAN 6TATKS. 


T. D. STOCK, B.Sc., D.I.C., A.R.C.S., 

Deputy Director oj Agricuhure, Burnxa. 

The oranges of commerce in Burma are produced largely in 
the Northern Shan States of Theinni and Hsipaw, and the Southern 
Shan States of Monkiing and Kehsimansan, where, in the low-lying 
and sheltered valleys, the climatic conditions are sufficiently 
favourable 1^' allow of the crop reaching a certain degree of perfec¬ 
tion. Unfr-tunately, tiie cultivation as carried on is somewhat 
primitive • modern methoua are not understood and the gardens 
are neglected. Plvcn under these conditions the crop becomes a 
profitable one, aiul although the available area of suitable land 
may to a certain extent be limited, there is yet ample scope for 
development on lines of increased production. 

This note is the result of a short visit made to the Hsipaw 
State at the end of 1921, and refers specifically to the cultivation 
of oranges in the near neighbourhood of Hsipaw town. 

Situation and climate. 

Hsipaw lies at an altitude of about 1,400 feet in the Namtu 
valley which opens out here to form a fairly extensive stretch of 
level paddy land. It is shut in by ranges of hills which tend lo 
make the Hsipaw valley one of the hottest places in the Shan 
States. 

During the hottest months of the year, however, the daily 
range of temperature is fairly wide : in April the average maximum 
is about 96® F. and the minimum for the same period about 65® F, 

( 677 ) 
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In the cold weather the temperature falls as low as 44® F., and at 
this time of the year a dense wet mist descends and hangs over 
the valley during the earlier hours of the morning, obscuring the 
sun until about 10 a.m., when the mists disperse and the thermo¬ 
meter gradually rises, to an average maximum temperature of 76®F. 
The average raihfall over the last four years works out at 50*48 
inches, but this %ure is somewhat inflated by the somewhat 
exceptional fall of 68*76'Inches for 1921. 

Soils. 

Above Hsipaw town the Namtu river is joined by the Nam 
Yao and the Nam Ma. The former flows through limestone country 
which is unsuitable for orange cultivation : the latter, however, 
brings down quantities of silt, and it is on the silt soils of the Nam 
Ma and Namtu that the gardens are situated. These soils may be 
described as light loams, rich in food material, open in texture, 
and of good depth. In seasons of high rainfall thev are occasionally 
flooded for short periods and so receive a fresh deposit of silt. 
Sudden rises in the river never last long and the rapid ‘ jbsidence 
quickly drains off excess water from these light soils, so that there 
is rarely anything approaching a state of water-logging. The trees 
apparently take no harm from the temporary rises in the water- 
level, while on those rare occasions when the land is actually 
flooded, they undoubtedly derive a certain benefit in the form of 
organic matter of which they receive little or nothing at the hands 
of tlie cultivator. 

Varieties. 

The gardens are made up mainly of Citrus Aurarvtium, a fair 
sized orange of the SmOara type—loose-skinned, mamillate, and 
rich golden colour; the pulp is slightly acid but sweet and 
luscious. Two other varieties occxir sparingly scattered amongst 
the trees of the Sanlara type :—(1) Citrtis Awantium —Keonla 
lype ??—a fair sized orange, tight-skinned, non-mamillato, and 
golden yellow colour, sweet but slightly bitter in flavour; and 
(2) Citrus Medioa— a large globose yellow variety with very acid 
pulp. 
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Propagation. 

These varieties are all grown from seedlings or rooted cuttings. 
In the growing of seedlings special nursery beds are very rarely 
prepared, the seed usually being sown thickly in any odd comer 
of the garden, and the crowded plants left very much to fend for 
themselves. Occasionally they are transplanted, but the more 
common practice is to leave them where they were sown for two 
years, before transferring them to their permanent quarters. 

To obtain rooted cuttings operations are commenced in the 
month of June or July. A suitable branch about ^ to | inch 
in diameter is then selected and a ring of bark about 3 inches wide 
removed at a point 3 to 4 feet from the apex. Moist earth and 
manure is applied to the barked area and the whole tied round 
and supported with bamboo splits. The impact of the moist earth 
against the barked surface induces the formation of adventitious 
roots, and by November the rooted layers can be cut off and 
planted out. 

CUXTIVATION. 

Cultivation is simple in the extreme. After selecting a suitable 
site the land is cleared and the surface worked to a depth of 6 
inches. Holes are prepared in the month of September 16 feet 
apart, 2 feet deep, and about 9 inches in diameter, and left until 
tlie following November, the time when planting usually takes 
place. Either rooted cuttings or seedlings may be employed, the 
general custom being to plant at the rate of two rooted cuttings 
to one seedling. A single plant is placed in each hole which is 
then half filled with good rich loam. It is only rarely that manure 
is applied, either at the time of planting or at any subsequent 
period. 

In young gardens the ground is sometimes utilized for the 
cultivation of winter vegetables, excellent crops of these being 
grown without very much trouble. After the sixth or .seventh 
year, however, the overhead shade interferes with the successful 
cultivation of surface crops, and from this period onward the 
ground merely receives an annual ploughing, followed by occasional 
workings to keep down growtli of weeds. 
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Apart from the occasional cutting out of dead branches and 
parasitic growths of Txfranthus, no pruning is practised, the trees 
being allowed to grow very much as they choose. 

Commencing in February, water is supplied at intervals of 
four days and eontinued until the breaking of the rains in May 
or June. No system of irrigation has been developed, the whole 
of the water being carijed from the river and applied at the rate 
of one kerosene tin per tree every five days. Much of this water 
is wasted as it is applied to the bole of the trees where little of it 
becomes available to the roots and no attempt made to conserve 
it in the soil. 

The crop. 

It has already been observed that in planting two rooted 
cuttings arc employed for every seedling. The reason for this is 
obvious. The former commence bearing in the fifth year, attain 
their maximum output between the ninth and fifteenth years, then 
gradually decline and are hardly worth retaining after the twentieth 
year. The seedlings on the other hand do not come into bearing 
until the eighth or ninth year from which time they retain their 
bearing quabties unimpaired until the sixtieth or seventieth year. 

In gardens which have been planted largely with rooted 
cuttings it is quite a common practice to inter-plant after the 
tw'elfth year with younger trees. These come into bearing and 
replace the older trees when the diminished yield of the latter 
makes them no longer worth retaining. 

The crop is harvested in the months of November-December. 
There is apparently a great deal of variation in the outturn 
of different trees in the same year, and of the same tree in 
different seasons. I am given to understand that a good tree 
in a favourable season is capable of producing over 100 viss 
(365 lb.) of fruit, but this is invariably followed by a season 
of low output. The local price for the SarUara loose-skinned 
variety is about Rs. 20 per 100 viss : other varieties fetch 
only Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. The fruit is packed in locally made bamboo 
hampers and sent down to Burma where they find an excellent 
market. 
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Lines op improvement. 

In spite of the somewhat, crude methods adopted for 
the cultivation of oranges in the Shan States the profits 
accruing are considerable, and in suggesting certain lines of 
improvement it is not so much with a view 'to increasing these 
profits as to lessening the price to the consumer by assuring a 
bigger output. 

Proj/agation. The benefits derived from budding ^re so well 
known that it almost demands ^n apologj' to mention them again 
here. The main object is to produce a strong hardy plant with 
rapid growth, and to effect this the stock should be of a variety 
naturally hardier and more vigorous than the variety to be budded. 
In the Shan States these qualities are found in varieties of Citrus 
Medica, and experiments might be carried out to determine the. 
effect of budding on this stock as also on the Jnmburi {Citrus Medica 
var.) stock so commonly employed for the purpose in parts of India. 

Uniformity in quality and size can hardly be expected from 
seedling oranges. The employment of budded stocks would be 
followed by a general improvement in the quality of the crop, as 
the range in quality and size, which is so pronounced a feature of 
Shan oranges, would tend to disappear as a result of using buds 
from trees of recognized quality, or it may be from one tree’ of 
superlative merit. 

Lastly, the grower would not only obta.in a hardier tree and 
better fniit, but would combine in the budded stock the earlier 
bearing qualities of the rooted cutting with the longer life of the 
seedling. 

Cuhimtion. Bumper crops over a succession of years can 
hardly be expected with anything approaching regularity. Never¬ 
theless, an orange tree, if properly grown and well cared for, might 
be counted upon to produce an average crop in most years. This 
rarely happens in the Shan States where a good crop is invariably 
followed by one of meagre dimensions. That this is not due to 
climatic or 8ea.sonal conditions is indicated by the fact that depres¬ 
sion applies in any year to particular trees only, and not to the 
crop as a whole. The trees become exhausted and this undoubtedly 
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is due to the scant attention which they receive. The incorporation 
of well rotted manure at the time of planting, and an annual surface 
dressing of the same material, should do much to improve the 
irr^Iar cropping. 

The surface dressing would also serve to conserve moisture 
In the soil during the dry weather, and might be the means of 
cutting down the supply of water, the carrying of which throughout 
the dry wgather calls for an enormous amount of labour. Whether 
smne system of irrigation might profitably be employed is a question 
which can only’ be decided in reference to each particular area. 
In any case a circular bed—small at first and increasing in size 
as the roots spread further out - should be adopted for irrigation 
purposes in place of the present system of pouring a kerosene tin 
of water round the bole of each tree every five days. 

Pruning. Apart, from cutting orit dead wood and parasitic 
growths of Loranthus no pruning is practised and the trees become 
masses of weak stunted growth rising on nxany stems from the 
ground upwards. Under such circumstances they can hardly be 
expected to do their best. It must be recognized of course that 
judicious pruning demands knowledge, and until the grower is 
equipped in this respect, it is better that he should restrict his 
operations than blindly attack trees which after all are not doing 
badly. 

Cropping. One other point presents itself and it is one which 
in view of increased production will have considerable importance. 
The market for the Shan oranges is a local one and to a certain 
extent limited. To what extent increased production might affect 
this market is at present difficult to say, but, were the period 
of production extended to cover the hot weather months, it is 
safe to assume that ample scope for development would be offered. 
The orange tree responds very readily to care and attention, and 
by foregoing the ordinary crop and utilizing the blossom of the 
early rains, fruit might be obtained to ripen during the months 
of March and April. Wlbether this would prove a profitable 
procedure, however, cannot be definitely stated, but a field is 
opened up for experiment and trial. 
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ITie establishment of a small experimental garden to supply 
growers with budded stocks, to introduce modem methods 
and carrj' out experimental cultivation would do much to 
develop the commercial possibilities of orange cultivation in this 
area. 



A CAUSE OF STERILITY IN RICE FLOWERS * 


K. K. BHIDE, 

O^g. Plant Breeding Expert to Oovernmenf, Bombay. 

During the last few years, the writer has frequently observed 
that, in certain varieties of rice in Western India, there is a persistent 
appearance of a number of unfilled glumes in the ears, interspersed 
with perfectly well developed grains. In two or three types this 
tendency to the occurrence of empty glumes is very remarkable. 
One of these in Kanara is called hille hhatUt, a late variety which 
takes no less than 140 days from sowing to flowering. A still 
more marked case is a strain of the htnwd variety of Nasik. This 
strain has been suspected of being a cross between the scented 
kamod and an inferior type, but there is no direct evidence of such 
being the case. It has, however, lost the deeper colour of the 
husk and the fineness and smell of the grain which is peculiar to 
kamod, and always, wherever grown, has particularly infertile 
ear-heads. A third instance is still more remarkable. An artificial 
hybrid between a local starchy variety in the Konkan, termed 
botka, and black rice, a glutinous type derived from Burma, gave 
a first generation cross which proved to be totally sterile. This 
total sterility was accompanied by an extraordinary vegetative 
development, one plant producing no less than fifty to sixty tillers. 
Most of the tillers flowered, but no grain whatever was produced. 

Less marked cases than those quoted are very coniunon. In 
the variety in which most of our breeding work has been done in 
the Konkan—the kohmba variety of the Thana and Kolaba 


Paper read at tbe Ninth Indian Science Ccngrece, Madraa, 1822. 
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Districts in the Bombay Presidency—many of the' strains al'ways 
possess a number of unBlled glumes in the ears. It has been 
customary to attribute this, without direct evidence, to unfavourable 
weather conditions during flowering, but it has for some time been 
suspected that the cause lay deeper than this, as it is difl&cult to 
see why unfavourable weather conditions should afiect the fertiliza¬ 
tion of certain flowers in the panicle only, Jhe others being quite 
normally developed. > 

During the past season further evidence on the point has been 
obtained. One of our kolmnha strains at Karjat produced a variant 
which was totally sterile. Its sterility was not due in this case 
to unfavourable weather conditions, to excessive vegetative develop¬ 
ment, to the attack of tlie rice stem borer {Schaenobius bipunctifer)^ 
or to the fungus {Sderolium Oryzae) which often causes the panicles 
of fico to be sterile. The sterility was in fact deftnitely due to the 
contabescence of the anthers. 

This variant was a poor specimen from the beginning. It 
W'as a shorter and more delicate plant and had fewer tillers and much 
smaller spikelets than the type of the strain among which it occurred. 
The ear appeared above the sheath at the same time as in the case 
of other plants (8th October, 1921), but fertilization did not take 
place owing to the impotence of the anthers. The panicles wete 
somewhat compact as compared w'ith those in other plants, and 
there were a few small rudimentary spikelets at the tips which 
lacked chlorophyll. The remainder of the ear. remained green for 
a very long time ; the filaments grew very slowly, and the glumes 
never opened. On microscopic examination the anthers showed 
pollen grains almost entirely collapsed and with little or no contents. 
Neither the anthers nor the pollen showed the characteristic yellow 
colour which is generally seen in a normal rice flower before the 
glumes open. The ovary appeared normal, although there was 
no grain formation. 

Two more similar variants, showing complete failure to fertilize 
the flowers, have appeared in the crop of 1921. Of these one was 
found in another strain of the koUmha variety and the other 
in a still finer variety. 
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The writel: is of opinion that the plants described cannot be 
due to accidental mixture, nor can they be first generation hybrids, 
as the flowers from which the seed was obtained were carefully 
bagged. Furthermore the spikelets in these varieties were smaller 
than in any rice with which he is acquainted. 

The existence of such variations strengthens the suspicion that 
failure to form a complete ear of grain is not always due to unfavour¬ 
able environment, but may be due to malfonnation and incomplete 
development of the pollen, and that this is a hereditary quality. 
If this is true, the tendency to form partially empty ears is one 
of the factors against which a plant breeder in the case of rice must 
carefully guard himself. Total sterility, as such, is only dangerous 
when the flowers are pollinated by normal pollen from other flowers, 
but a strain which contains a factor leading to the maldevelopment 
of the pollen may be the source of very considerable loss. 



^fleeted Articles 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES IN CANE CULTIVATIOI5. - 


C. A. B. 

Thi8 paper^ by F. S. Earle ia the last of a series of three 
published in the same Jonrnal.® In it he summarizes all the 
information he has collected regarding canes grown in Porto Rico, 
but besides this he presents his matured opinion upon the whole 
subject of the classification of sugarcanes and, as is usual with 
him, treats in separate sections of such subjects as he considers 
to be connected with his main thesis. It is with this adventitious 
matter that we propose to deal in the present note. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the author has been able- 
to publish this long paper of 141 pages before taking up an entirely 
new line of work, in which yre are told that the opportunities for 
writing will be much restricted if not entirely suspended. Earle’s 
work on sugarcane and other crops* has always been distinguished 
by broadness of view and singular conciseness and clarity of 
expression and if, as appears to be the case, his disappearance 
from among the contributors to the Porto Rico Journal of Agri-culture 
is connected with the incessant changes of personnel so characteristic 
of the Department of Agriculture in the island, it is a serious 


• Beprinted from the Int. Svgar Jour., 1922, XXIV, pp. 236-239. 

’ Berie, F. S. “ Sngaroane Terietiee of Porto Rico, II.” Jour. Dept. Agri. Porto Pico, 
V, 3. Joljr 1921 (inaed 1922). 

■ “ Sngueene vmdetiea in Porto Rico,” l.e., HI, 2 ; and “ An Annotated Idat of Sngar- 
oane Varisttai, ” l.e. IV, 3. * 

* For «a example aee ** Sontbem Agrioidtura,” 1908. 
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indictment of the futility and viciouaness of that policy.' Both 
of the other papers of the series have been noted in this Journal. 
From the first we extracted a note on the “ Question of Policy in 
the Selection of Cane Varieties,”® and the second received a longer 
notice under “ Kecent Cane Agriculture. In the present 
paper the firSt 40 pages are devoted to various subjects which, 
in their turn, have been more or less the questions of the hour in 
cane cultivation and, ftlthougli obviously dominated by his intimate 
knowledge of conditions in Cuba and Porto Rico and perhaps 
primarily intended for Porto Rican readers, the summaries 
given are worthy of the attention of a wider circle. These then 
we shall pass under review, although the author’s habit of using 
few unnecessary words makes abbreviation difficult and often does 
not do full justice to his line of argument. 

Foreword. The importance of the selection of the prpper 
variety for each tract, if not for each field on an estate, is now 
generally conceded in the industry. But the author points out 
that little has been done to put it into practice. The average 
planter only too often plants his favourite cane in all kinds of 
soils and under all sorts of conditions, while in Porto Rico it is 
the almost universal practice to plant a miscellaneous mixture 
of canes in the same field. Besides the question of obtaining a 
crop of evenly maturing canes, this mixing is of specially serious 
import as regards pests and diseases in that the different kinds 
vary greatly in their resistance. “ This careless custom is costing 
Porto Rico literally millions of dollars annually.” In every 
important sugarcane grownng country in the world, the industry has 
been threatened at one time or another by the sudden appearance 
of some plague, and aside fronj strictly preventive methods no 
practical remedy is known for any sugarcane disease, except that 
of substituting some more resistant kind. When once this fact 
was appreciated, great collections began to accumulate in the 
experiment stations of many countries and exhaustive trials were 
commenced with these. Then came the discovery of the fertility of 

‘ ini. Sugar Jour., 1B21, p. 610. | * lut. Sugar Jour,% 1021, pp. 16-17. 

• /nt. Sugar Jour., 1021, p. 460. 
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cane seed and the interest in the new kinds thus produced relegated 
the older kinds into the background before their ranges of adaptabi¬ 
lity had been thoroughly investigated or their botanical characters 
determined. This was doubly unfortunate, both because no new 
kind has yet been discovered of equal yield and riehness with the old 
canes which had dominated the cane-growing world for so long, 
and also because the old forms naturally fonn the basis on which the 
new kinds have been raised. • 

Deterwraiion of cane varieties. Earle is a convinced believer 
in the old varieties and argues with great force that it is the soil 
that has deteriorated and not the varieties themselves. He claims 
that the Otaheite when grown under the same conditions as it was 
a hundred years ago, as in some parts of Cuba, does not appear to 
have changed in its essential characters and gives the same fine 
yiekis as it did of yore. It is a cane adapted to a narrow range of 
conditions, namely, a well aerated soil abundantly supplied with 
vegetable matter. When it became necessary to plant it on soils 
compacted by lojig usage and with the humus and other elements 
of fertility partially exhausted, it failed miserably, as the root 
system was not adapted to such conditions. The soil has deteriora¬ 
ted and not the OtaLeite, and it affords a striking example of the 
necessity of selecting varieties adapted to the particular conditions 
under which they are grown. It was replaced by the Cristalina 
hailing from Java, which had long been grown side by side with the 
Otaheite but never purposely planted because the juice was not so 
easy to manipulate, but which proved to be less narrow in its range 
of suitable conditions and retains its position to this day as the most 
widely distributed general puiposes cane. It too is now being 
accused of deteriorating and in places is being replaced by forms 
with still wider adaptation or, as w’e say, greater resistance, and so 
the historj’^ repeats itself, the soils of the sugar world gradually but 
surely becoming worse instead of better through the extension of 
the industry to lands less suited to cane growing and the wearing out 
of the old time fertile soils. Surely this is an argument for the 
intensive cultivation which we have of late repeatedly upheld 
as the crying need of the hour in the present crisis, 
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The possibUUy of improving existing varieties through the selection 
of bud variations. Although it might appear from the previous 
section that Earle is oi opinion that sugarcane varieties propa¬ 
gated vegetatively are immutable, he emphatically states that 
this is by no means the case. “ CShange is the universal law of 

living things..'.. No two buds, even of the same shoot, 

will produce absolutely identical plants.” Sporting, a pronounced 
form of bud variation,* is well known in the sugarcane, as well as 
in other plants, and this phenomenon is specially conrimon in the 
tropics. Among the well known colour sports the author points 
out that at least two ribbon canes have thus arisen from the 
Otaheite itself. He further draws attention to the idea often 
urged by writers on the subject that other bud varieties probably 
occur which are only not known because of their less obvious 
character, and develops two lines in which improvement has been 
sought by what is practically bud variation, increased richness 
in the juice and greater vigour and resistance to specific diseases. 
The former had a great vogue at one time and he .singles out 
Kobns’ Java .studies as specially ^rthy of mention. This 
worker however differed in his method from the rest in that he 
depended on mass selection, taking the heaviest canes in the field 
which he also found to be the richest in juice. But richness of 
juice is influenced by too many local factors, and nothing appears 
to have come of all this work, jilthough Kobus claimed that he 
met with considerable success. The author considers that the 
problem is by no means proved to be insoluble, though difficult, 
and that it is worthy of further careful and continued effort. 

Selection for greater vigour and resistance is much easier, 

and is to be prosecuted among those few flourishing clumps with 

which everyone is acquainted in heavily diseased fields. Earle 

refers to Java work in attacking the sereh problem and states that 

this is the only published instance, but similar work was done 

at the Samalkota Sugar Station in India, where independently 

the same method was applied with regard to red rot, ^ and a diligent 
_ __ 8 _- 

Barber, C. A. Seimiiific Btpoti of tht SawtOUtu AgrioulOtm I Station, 1900-S, pp. 81-83' 
Dept of Agri., Uadnw, 1907. 
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search would doubtless reveal iriany other cases. The results 
have been disappointing, and the author details his various attempts 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, one and all of which were frustrated by 
circumstances over which he had no control, and he concludes 
that this attractive field still remains open for future investigators. 
A great number of such sports have been marked down at diSerent 
times as producing new varieties of promise, and at the present 
moment an ambitious scheme is acttially b%ing carried out, as we 
noted last month, m Hawaii where Shammel (whose (’itrus work 
Earle mentions) is leading a campaign for increasing the produc¬ 
tion of sugar per acre in those islands. 

The fioH'eriv.g of the mugareane. This well known phenomenon 
was studied by some of the older writers who were even led to 
make use of it in their attempts at classification. Earle points 
out that this has proved of little practical value in that many 
kinds will flower in some years and situations and not in others, 
and states that the reasons for flowering are little understood. 
By observing that the canes flowered in Cuba in November and 
December, dry months, it was held by some that moisture was 
the determining factor, till it was noted that in Porto Rico the 
canes flowered in the same months although these were wet. He 
rightly states that age is a determining factor, but has not followed 
recent work in India on the subject where considerable progress 
has been made. Further, it has there been demonstrated that, 
given the necessary conditions, some classes of Indian canes flower 
freely, while, under no known conditions, have Others been induced 
to do so, and all stages have been noted in the groups of canes 
between these two extremes. The difierences between the tropical 
canes are less striking, but there can be no doubt that the flowering 
of the cane is a botanical character, which on occasion may prove 
very useful for the purposes of classification. Earle also 
approaches the question of the influence of arrowing on the richness 
of the juice and adduces additional evidence that the common 
belief in his islands that fhe juice is poorer after flowering is incorrect, 
by a simple analytical experiment. Nineteen pairs of canes of 
same age and plots were analysed, and the table of results 

4 
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is useful as so few have been published. The following are the 
average results of the experiment:— 



Extraction 

Brix 

Suorose 

Reducing 

sugars 

Purity 

Fibm 

Amnred 

86-n 

18-05 

15-05 

0-692 

88-19 

12-83 

NoB-urmred 

68-63 

17-05 

14-78 

0-055 

88-16 

12-68 


The author traces the common belief referred to to the fact that 
arrowing frequently takes place some time before harvest when, 
in the event of rain moistening the soil, shooting takes place with 
deterioration of the sugar content in the arrowed canes. 

The ripening of the cane. Richness of juice depends more 
on maturity than on the variety grown, for a poor cane when 
ripe will have more sugar in it than a rich one not yet mature, 
a further cogent argument against the mixing of different varieties 
in the same field. After a cane has reached its optimum deteriora¬ 
tion takes place, but at a very different rate in different kinds 
and under different external conditions. Thus Otaheite “ goes to 
pieces ” at a great pace while Cristalina is nruch more stable. The 
factors mentioned by the author as of influence in the ripening 
of the cane are as follows, tioil moisture : the juice attains its 
highest sucrose content when growth ceas(;s, and this cannot occur 
when the soil is still wet. Thus the richest juice is invariably met 
with in countries where there is a markedly dry season. Tempera¬ 
ture : cold assists ripening while heat retards it because of the 
stimulus to growth. The character of the soil has marked influence, 
the canes ripening more quickly on porous, well-drained land and 
in hill tracts than on low-lying retentive soils. Fertilizers, as is well 
known, may be used with great effect and similarly the chemical 
composition of the soil is of importance. Thus in new land, such 
as that of virgin forest, the first crops usually yield canes with 
low sucrose and the optimum is frequently not reached till the 
third or fourth harvest. Hence it is advisable to plant such 
varieties on it as Yellow Caledonia, B 3412 and Cavengerie, which 
give large tonnages of canes with poor juice, or to put B 208 in 
poor, worn-out lands. Cultimtion methods are of influence in 
certain cases, as instanced by the trashing of canes in some localiti«i 
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although this has not been found of advantage in Porto Kico. 
Tillage, while inducing growth, ceases when the canes close in and 
has therefore little permanent effect on the maturing of the crop. 

Ripening is often indicated by a definite change in colour, 
green tending to become yellow and red or purple becoming duller, 
brownish or even olive green. The leaves become paler and less 
erect, and arrowing, while not of necessity occurring when the 
cane is ripe for harvfest, is an additional indication that maturity 
is approaching. The colono system tends to crushing the canes 
when unripe, and the only sure method is to call in the aid of the 
chemist wdth rough preliminary tests of the composition of the 
juice. The importance of reaping the canes as near as possible 
to full maturity may be judged from the fact that in a 40-ton 
crop an increase of one per cent, of sucrose in the juice will mean 
600 lb. of sugar obtained. There is a good deal more to be said 
on this subject, and the author might have added a note on the 
fact that in each clump it has been demonstrated that at no time 
are all the canes ripe together because of their differing age and 
order of branching,^ which suggests that the correct ^int at which 
harvest should take place becomes still more a matter for experienced 
expert judgment. 

Deterioration of the cane. This important subject is briefly 
treated. It depends primarily on the weather, frost and wet 
being especially effective, but also on the pests and diseases 
prevailing and markedly on the variety grown. Earle considers 
it remarkable that so few cases have been rfecorded of systematic 
preliminary analyses throughout the period of growth and refers 
only to a paper by Colon on Yellow Caledonia in Porto Rico. 
It is certain that a very great number of other references might 
be added by diligent search, and we merely note here the numerous 
cases dotted over Indian publications and the recent analyses 
month by month given in the latest Report of the Queensland 
Sugar Bureau. It is particularly important that the matter should 
be brought to the notice of the lai^er islands in the West Indies, 

* BkriMr, C. A. “ Studies in Indien Sugaroanes, No. 4. Tilleting or UBderground 
BaneUng. ” Mm. D$pL AgH. India, Sot. Stf. X, S, IMS. pp. 91-M. 
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for it is mentioned that in Cuba and Porto Rico a week is often 
allowed to elapse between cutting and milling, whereas the author 
lays it down that, while they can be safely allowed to lie over for 
two days, a further delay causes rapid change and loss of sugar. 
Burnt canes, on the other hand, whether intentional or accidental, 
must always be treated at the earliest possible moment. 
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H. WENHOLZ, B.Sc. (Agb.), 

Imjieclor of Agricuhure, New South Wales. 

Peobably over 90 per cent, of the roaize-growers in Australia 
select their seed maize in the bam at husking time, with little or no 
accurate knowledge of any definite relation of type of ear to yielding 
capacity. A comparatively small niunber of progressive growers 
select their seed in the field before or at harvesting time, and thereby 
effect some improvement in yield if they do it with care, and very 
few farmers indeed work on a reliable system of breeding by which 
yields can be defiritely increased. 

Much work has been done in America to show that there is 
little or no correlation between t)T)e of ear and yield, but these 
results have lately been questioned on account of the known 
suitability of certain types of maize to regions differing markedly in 
climatic conditions. In New South Wales a vast amount of evidence 
is being collected to determine what ear characters, it any, are 
correlated with j-ield for particular varieties which have become well 
established in different districts on account of their high yielding 
capabilities. The work of some experienced growers in selecting to 
a certain type over a long period of years, and in evolving thereby 
a fairly well fixed type which outyields other varieties of different 
type on their own farms, suggests that there is some kind of broad 
correlation between type and yield for a particular locality, or for 
a definite set of local conditions. The fact that many of these 
long continued selections have resulted also in repeated prize 
winnings at local agricultural shows sugg^ts that there is some 


* Eeprinted from the Agri. (ToieHe <4New SonJfk WoIm, XXXII. ft. 
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relation between show points and yield in well established types 
in a locality. 

In view of the repeated proof of lack of vigour and diminution 
in yield resulting from self-fertilization or close fertilization in maize, 
it would seem that distinctive varieties, like Boone County White 
and Reid’s Yellow Dent particularly, which are American varieties 
of high uniformity and jvith good show points, are of too homozygous 
condition t» be high yielding, but this is not the case. 

In spite of the vigom derived from coupling heterozygous 
characters, such as would be possessed by different types as generally 
accepted, it appears then as if there is some maintenance or 
improvement in yielding capacity by the long continued selection 
of a certain fc 3 rpe cf maize for certain local conditions. If this is 
correct, the only objection to improving a variety of maize in 
yielding capacity by this means of simple selection is the long time 
necessary to get this well-established type. 

To begin with a variety of maize consisting of a number of 
somewhat different types is to take many years to evolve a well 
fixed type, and to begin with a fairly well fixed type is to risk the 
unsuitability of the type to local conditions. 

With a uniform strain or variety of maize which yields well in a 
district, selection of ears of the true variety type will probably do all 
that is necessary in at least maintaining or perhaps slightly 
increasing its yielding capacity. In such circumstances the ear-row 
system of breeding a variety of maize does not offer much hope of 
effecting any marked increase in yield. This is explained by the 
fact that where great uniformity exists it does not nxake for very 
great difference^ in the yields of individual ears (such as are obtained 
in a Variety of maize which contains many types), and therefore no 
easy elimiimtion of poor yielding ears can take place. 

At the present time, however, very few varieties of maize in 
Australia are in such a state that they do not show marked 
differences in type of ears, which differ in yielding capacity when 
submitted to the ear-row test. Uniformity within the variety has 
been brought to a high standard by American breeders in some 
varieties, and the ear-row test in spch cases is being found to be 
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of lees value in increasing the yield of a variety of maize, and otiier 
methods are now being sought. 

Before passing on to a brief description of these methods, there 
is something to be said in favour of field selection of seed, which has 
been shown to be » very profitable practice. There is little doubt 
about the advantage of selecting seed maize in the field over picking 
the seed ears in the barn, but the method,which is considered to 
affect the yield more than any other is the application of the old 
principle of the “ survival of the fittest ”—in other words, the 
selection of ears from those stalks which grew in a full “ hill,” and 
which were surrounded by a full stand (growing under competition), 
the ears being up to or above standard weight and size. This is the 
ideal to aim at in the field selection of seed maize. Increases of from 
5 (o 7 bushels per acre have been made in New South Wales from 
field-selected seed over barn-selected seed. 

For the foundation of any seed maize' plot, then, the field- 
selected ears are most desirable, and this practice could be more 
largely undertaken by maize growers with profit. 

As stated before, in many cases (especially where varieties 
have been subjeccvKl to selection for uniformity of type for many 
years), the efficacy of the ear-row test for improving the yield is 
now being questioned in America. 

A brief description of the ear-row method of breeding maize 
will not be out of place here. A number of ears are selected and rows 
of equal length about 2 or 3 chains long are planted from each ear at 
the same rate of sowing. As it takes only a small portion of each ear 
to plant a row, the remnant ears are carefully kept till the following 
year, when the residues of the highest yielding ears, as determined 
by this test, are sown in a separate plot (breeding plot). This lays 
the foundation for an improved yielding strain of seed of the 
variety. 

The chief objections which have lately been raised to the ear- 
row test in America are as follows:— 

1. The male parentage is not regulated. Even the best 
selected ears have some mediocre sire or male 
breeding. 
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2. Too close breeding (resulting in loss of \rigour) is brought 

about in the breeding plot and thereafter by only 
four or five of the beat " renmant ears ” being used as 
the foimdation stock of the improved strain. 

3. Insufficient increases in yield (it is stated) have been 

recorded on comparing the improved strain with the 
original strain to which ordinary selection alone has 
«, been applied. 

The new methods of maize-breeding which are now being 
developed in America are based on the following points;—Self- 
fertilization, if carried on for some time, causes loss of vigour and 
diminution in size to a certain stage but no further. This stage is 
reached as uoon as the selected individuals are either pure dominants 
or pure recessives, i.e., homozygous for their many characters. All 
self-fertilized lines, therefore, become mu'e uniform, but some 
lines do not lose vigour owing to consanguinity, as qui<^kly or as 
much as others. In the recombination ot such inbred strains 
increased vigour is at once restored, and a high yielding and 
uniform strain of maize is evolved which is said to be far superior 
to the original variety. 

The advantages of this new sy'stem, which is referred to as 
“ Election in self-fertilized lines,” are apparently:— 

1. 1 ndividuals with defective germ pi asm suffer total extinction 
when self-fertilized for some time, though they may produce lair 
ears when bolsterecl up with cross-fertilization. This is a valuable 
elimination of the unfit which it seems impossible to effect iii any 
other way. 

2. The greater uniformity of inbred strains and their 
combinations—when a line becomes homozygous for any character it 
always remains so. 

3. Once the pure strains are obtained and the particular 
recombination which gives the best yield is established, the same 
result can be produced each time the cross is made. 

The possible disadvantages of this system are 
• 1. In any self-fertilization, the amount of grain produced by a 
given maize plant is not visible until some time after feitilizatiou is 
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effected. It may be possible to overcome this by establisbing 
correlations between the field characters of the plant and the size or 
weight of the ear produced. This has not yet been done, and at 
present no likely correlation seems to exist. 

2. Six to ten years’ self-fertilization is required to bring a 
line to any homozygous and stable condition. 

3. The methods involve considerable^tedious work which an 
ordinary farmer would not have the time or the patience to 
undertake. Its use would therefore be restricted largely to 
experiment farms, where practically only one variety can be grown. 

4. The skill of the operator or breeder plays a large part in the 
results obtained. 

5 . A large amount of material must be used ; at least 100 ears 
are desirable to start self-fertilized lines. As the grain production 
cannot be judged until alter fertilization, it is nec^sary to self- 
pollinate four or five ears in each line, three of which should be 
grown, making at least 300 lines. 

6. The selection of the poorest plants to be self-fertilized 
may mean the encouragement of defective or weak germ plasm, 
while the selectio:^ of the best plants tends to perpetuate plants in a 
heterozygous condition, which are usually the mo.st vigorous. 

7. The method of self-fertilization in maize by the use of 
bags on the silks and tassels does not sufficiently safeguard the 
introduction of foreign pollen in the field during the act of uncovering 
the silks. 

8. There is no definite correlation between the producing 
capacity of inbred strains and the progeny of the crosses produced 
from them. All possible combinations of the inbred strains have 
to be tried and tested. If twenty pure lines are produced, at least 
380 combinations have to be kept isolated and tested for yield, as 
even reciprocal crosses do not always give the same result. 

9. First generation hybrid seed from two inbred strains is at a 
serious disadvantage on account of its small size. 

10. Double crossing (t.«., the combination of two first 
generation cross-breds) to overcome the latter disadvantage adds 
another year or two to the time taken to make and test all the 
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combinations, and means probably twelve to fiftemi years at least 
to produce an improved strain of maize. 

11. If the improved strain of maize is allowed to be grown 
for a few years, the vigour is lost, due to inbreeding or close breeding, 
and the yielding capacity becomes no better, perhaps worse, than 
that of the original variety. This possibility is likely with many 
farmers among whom, the improved strain of maize would be 
distributed. 

12. If the area devoted to the raising of pure line is one or 
two acres, as seems at least necessary, substantial loss takes place 
for many years on a small farm, owing to the poor yields obtained 
from this area. 

13. No definite figures have yet been shown comparing the 
strain obtained by the new system of breeding with the original 
variety, or with the variety improved by a good system of ear-row 
testing. 

The objections previously raised to the ear-row test as a method 
of obtaining increased yields of maize may be expected to disappear • 
under certain conditions. As long as substantial variations occur 
in the yielding capacities of different ears within the variety of 
maize, it is contended by the writer that higher yielding strain of 
maize can be produced by this system. 

The details of the ear-row method which is being continued in 
New South Wales (despite the introduction of th^e latest systems in 
America) have been altered slightly since its commencement, and 
the following description of the methods now being employed by 
the wrriter is given :— 

Each year thirty-six ears, field-selected from the previous 
year’s ear-row test, are submitted to the same test in rows about 3 
chains long. These ears are the best that can be obtained (on 
appearance and weight), observing the precaution that no ear is 
selected except from a three stalk bill and surrounded by a, good 
stand. In this way each selected ear in the ear-row test has 
apparently some inheritance of yielding capacity behind it, at least 
on the dam or mother side. Occasionally an ear of exceptionally 
good appearance from another breeder of the same variety, or 
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from a field area, is included in this plot which occupies about an 
acre in area. Until lately every fifth row was sown with bulk seed 
selected from the “ breeding plot,” but now this check row is sown 
alternately with an ear-row throughout the plot. Now the breeding 
plot, as before mentioned, ia a small plot consisting of the best four 
or five remnant ears of the previom ear-row test. Of these, the 
progeny of the two highest yielding ears are^etasselled and allowed 
to be cross-fertilized by the progeny of the next two or three highest 
yielding earn. From the detasselled rows in this breeding plot 
sufficient seed is usually selected to sow the check rows tor the 
ear-row test next season, and to sow a special multiplying plot of a 
few acres. This multiplyii^ plot is the plot from which the seed is 
selected to sow the whole farm area the following year. 

As the ear-row test, the breeding plot, and the multiplication 
plot are continued each year, it will be seen that new and improved 
seed is produced each year in the breeding plot, and that each 
year also a new “ strain ” of seed is produced tor the farm 
area. This method overcomes the objection that the breeding is 
somewhat close, and loss ot vigour is likely to result after a few 
years from consanguinity, for fresh seed is produced for the fcirm 
each year. 

Now it is readily allowed that consanguinity is not a danger in 
itself, provided the individuals mated are of robust constitution. " 

There may be a tendency to close breeding in the ear-row test 
on account of selection for uniform type which is more likely to 
contain homozygous characters, but this is to some extent obviated 
by the occasional introduction of good earn of the same variety from 
outside sources, and by the insuring of robustness or ability to yield 
from the method of field-selection practised. 

Again, any ears in the ear-row test after the second year have 
to be very good to be able to beat the check rows in 5 rield, which are 
sown,with the best seed from the breeding plot, which in turn, as 
stated before, is sown with the 4Ute remnant ears of the previous 
yearie ear-row test. But some individual ears still are able to do 
this, and they are then eagerly made the breeding plot of the following 
season. 
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That stud seed from the detasselled rows of the breeding |dot 
is superior to ordinary selected seed of the same variety is proved 
by the following results which have been obtained in New South 
Wales to date 
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Season 

Stud seed 

Otdinaiy 

selected 

seed 

Per ueut. 
increase in 
favour of 
stud seed 




Bushels 

Bushels 

Per cent. 

Uawkesbuty Agri¬ 
cultural College .. 

Bed Hogan 

1916-17 

78-26 

67-33 

161 

Qrafton 

Learning 

1916-17 

3517 

24-60 

46-5 

Varramaloug 

Improved Yellow Dent 

1917-18 

39-42 

34-00 

16-9 

HangMoo Valley .. 

»i »* 

1917-18 

70-34 

67-33 

i3-:l 

Batenion 

»♦ *• M 

1917-18 

104-28 

87-00 

20-1 

Comboyne 

Learning 

1918-19 

60 90 

51-31 

10-7 

Charity Creek 

Improved Yellow Dent 

1918-19 

78-40 

72-00 

8-4 

Leetou 

Punk’s 

1918-19 

20-44 

17-32 

18-3 


Average 

i 

•• 

61-40 

52-38 

19-5 


That some ears in the ear-row test can still beat th» stud seed in 
yield, and are then used a? residues for the breeding plot the 
following year, shows that the maize-breeding work in New South 
Wales has been conducted on safe and sure lines up to the present. 
What the future will reveal is not apparent, but the ear-row test 
cannot be given up lightly in favour of something different until 
it is proved that it is not obtaining results. 

It must be stated that, in the first place, the ear-row test has 
only been in operation on a variety of maize at the most for six years 
here ; but the present status (with the results achieved) overcomes 
objections to the ear-row test as a meano of improving the yield? of a 
variety of maize which are being raised of late years in America. 

There is, perhaps, this difference, that the varieties of maize, 
in America, having been subjected to selection and ear*row>breeding, 
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are much more uniform than our varieties in New South Wales 
and that the great differences we get iij our ear-row test between the 
yields of the different ears are not in evidence there. 

This may be so, but the details of the method for ear-row testing, 
which have been described here, are not known to have been practised 
in America and, while the varieties of maize which have been 
subjected to this system still out-yield nearly all other varieties which 
are pitted against them, and are rapidly beccftning the most popular 
varieties in New South Wales and in other States, it is felt that the 
continuance of the system of breeding outlined is justified. 



A PROGEAMME OF COTTON RESEARCH • 


• RUSSELL T. FISHER, 

Assistant Secretary in charge of Research, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston. 

In the United States, research work on cotton has been going 
on for some time, but because of the lack of publicity given to the 
work of the laboratories it is rather difficult to estimate how much, 
and what, has been accomplished. Now that this Association 
has decided to develop a research department, it is thought that 
arrangements can be made to give much of this information wider 
publicity either through the monthly bulletin or by issuing 
pamplilets from time to time. 

A research department must of neces.sity have in mind a 
rather definite object and the following general outline of research, 
uijder which practically all of the problems arising in connection 
with the cotton industry could be grouped, has been suggested 
to the Association not as a final, but as a tentative, programme 
until the work has progressed far enough' to ascertain what 
modifications are needed. 

(1) Raw material, 

(2) Methods of manufacture. 

(3) Standards of quality. , 

(4) Maintenance of quality. 

1. Ratv material. 

The United States Department of Agriculture with the aid 
of the Agricultural Departments of the cotton-growing States and 

* Extract from Paper read at Ute Annual Ueeting of the National AmooiaUon of Cotton 
Mannfaotuteei, Boiton. Bepdated from the Pustilc TTorid, LXI, IS 
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some of the cotton growers have been carrying on extensive 
investigations on the problems arising in connection with the 
cultivation of cotton with the ultimate aim of creating suitable 
varieties for the spinners’ needs. Their work has been complicated 
by the almost continual growth and spread of destructive pests. 
Experiments in the last year have shown that the most destructive of 
these pests, the boll weevil, can be controlled if not exterminated. 

Some of the results for which they ho^ are an increased and 
uniformly distributed spirality, greater uniformity of :^bre length 
in the individual bale and a fibre that will not be brittle. 

Valuable as their work has been in the past, their work in the 
future can be made of greater value by a closer co-operation with the 
manufacturers w'ho can be of distinct aid to them by determining 
what properties are necessary and desirable in a fibre. Each mill 
may already know what properties in a fibre are most needed for 
the economical production of their fabrics but, until some agency 
such as this Association secures this information and by working 
with the Agricultural Departments shows what is needed, the 
full benefits of the resources of these departments cannot be 
realized. 

The Agricultural Departments do not, how'ever, cover the 
entire subject and many additional problems suggest themselves, 
a few of which are :— 

Mechanical piclcing of ihA cotton crop. Many devices have 
been patented for picking the cotton from the boll by mechanical 
means but until recently the machines have not proved satisfactory. 
The past season a new cotton picker was tried out on a small scale, 
and was reported to have been successful not only in picking 
quantity but also in picking cotton more uniform in maturity and 
with less leaf dirt. 

Utilization of tinned and stained cottons. Tin^d and stained 
cottons have been used in the past for many fabrics where the 
resulting alight cast was not objectionable. When used in bleached 
or dyed fabrics it has often resulted in streaks and uneven shades. 
BuUetin 990 of the Department of Agriculture gives the results of 
a series of experiments in which the yellow tinged and stained 
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cottons were successfully bleached and dyed and the blue stains 
successfully dyed. The experiments are to be continued in attempts 
to find a successful bleach for the blue stained cotton. 

2. Methods of manufacture. 

Probably n'owhere in a research programme can the mills be 
of more assistance than in improving methods of manufacture. 
If the results of all the experiments that have been carried out 
in the millS could be obtained many apparent problems would be 
solved already. There has been in the past a decided opposition 
to this exchanging of information, but most manufacturers now 
realize that there is very little in their mill practice that is secret 
and believe that anything which aids the whole industry will also 
help them individually. 

The mills to-day can take a bale of cotton and work out a 
complete organization which will give a certain result. Why 
certain things are done or what happens to the cotton in the several 

machines is not always clear. 

* * * * * 

One of the problems of vital interest to every manufacturer 
is the study of the effect of humidity on cotton. It is well known 
that moisture is essential for the carrying out of some of the 
processes; what moisture content will give the best results on 
the different types of cotton and what moisture content will give 
the best results on the same type of cotton while passing through 
the machines has not been established. A questionnaire sent out 
to three concerns manufacturing air moistening machinery, asking 
their opinion in regard to the relative humidity desirable in the 
different rooms in the cotton mill, resulted in three replies, 
^ach recommending different humidities for the. majority of 
the rooms. The reply was, in one instance at least, based 
on observations in several mills and not on the result of 
research. 

The importance of knowing what the humidity ^ould be and 
then of keeping that humidity is well illustrated by one mill which 
intends to maintain the rdative humidity in the card room above 
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60 per cent. Occasionally the relative humidity is unintentionally 
allowed to drop below 50 per cent. As soon as the cotton gets 
to the spinning frame serious trouble from broken ends develops 
and continues until the moisture content of the cotton in the card 
room is brought to the proper point. 

A few of the other problems which have been su^ested and 
which would come under methods of manufac;ture are :— 

The effect of mixing different kind* of cotton for special 
yarns. * 

A study of single carding and double roving versus double 
carding and single roving. 

The strength of cotton yarn as influenced by staple and 
twist. 

* * * * * 

4. MairUenanre of qtiality. 

The means of determining w'hether or not the quality of a 
textile material has been maintained are somewhat limited at the 
present time. Many of the important properties can only be 
partially or approximately measured. New test methods are being 
developed and old methods are improved upon, but there is still 
a need for extensive re-search work. 

Another great need is the standardization of test methods. 
At the present time, the results of tests have little value unless 
accompanied by a detailed description of the method used, and 
even then the test methods may vary so that the results are not 
comprehensive. 

The textile committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Bureau of Standards have developed methods 
of test for a limited number of fabrics, but lack of publicity has 
prevented their methods from becoming wddely known or used. 

A * A * * 

As the Association is not prepared to undertake such an 
extensive work a few specific problems have been selected from 
the general programme and it has been recommended that as many 
of the|S6 be worked out as is possible at the present. 

.6 
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Tentative programme. 

1. Study of fibre length. 

(a) The determining of the average length of the staple 
in a lot of cotton, also the proportions of fibre above 
and below the average. 

(h) Effect of the different machines on the length of the 
fibre. 

The applications oi the study of fibre length are self-evident, 
as it is known that the cotton fibres in one bale may vary widely 
in length and that different classes will vary in their estimate 
of length. 

Occasionally the fibres in the yarn are found to average shorter 
than the average determined from the bale, indicating that the 
fibre has been cut or broken in the manufacturing process. Until 
recently, methods of accurately measuring fibre length have be,en 
lacking, but now several machines are obtainable which should 
enable the investigator to work back and locate the machine 
causing the trouble. 

2. A study of the effect on the stretch of the different types 
of size and methods of application. 

||| )|S * )|( * 

3. Establishing of a comparative scale of colour fastness. 

* * * * * 

4. Development of test methods and determination of the 
physical properties of yarns and fabrics. 

The need for the development of test methods and determination 
of the physical properties of yarns and fabrics was sliovvn under 
maintenance of quality. 

5. The collecting of existing data. 

There are several commercial laboratories in addition to the 
textile schools and mill laboratories which are doing work, the 
result of which if collected and classified would undoubtedly be 
of interest and value. Several of these laboratories have already 
signified their willingness to co-operate and an endeavour will 
be made to make the Association a clearing house for such 
information. 
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In addition, the research department offers to the Association 
members an opportunity to have tests made which will be entirely 
unbiased and free from the personal element which • sometimes 
unconsciously influences the mill laboratory man when the desired 
result is known. This part of the work is.already in progress 
and several samples have been tested and analysed for members 
of the Association. 
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has been given that this tax will be reduced as soon as possible, 
the tax having been originally imposed at a time when values 
were abnormal. The premiums which have been charged by the 
Government for some years on new ginnery sites have now been 
abolished. 

Tanganyika. 

The crop for 1921 was estimated at 7,500 bales and definite 
efforts are ilbw being made to foster cotton cultivation in suitable 
districts. At present the quality of the cotton is said to be distinctly 
inferior. 

Nyasalanu. 

The Nyasaland cotton export tax of 2d. per lb. of lint cotton 
was abolished as from the 1st of AprU 1921, which will doubtless 
have a good effect in the revival of the cotton growing industry it» 
the Protectorate. 

The industry has suffered in the past owing to the non-stabiliza¬ 
tion of the price and the allowing of all and sundiy to buy the cro}>. 
Various regulations have been introduced to overcome these diffi¬ 
culties, but so far without any satisfactory result. When the 
price of cotton on the Liverpool market is high, there is absurd 
competition to purchase the native crop, whilst when the price is 
low, speculators will not take the risk. Practically the whole of tlie 
1921 native crop was purchased by the Association, based on, the 
Liverpool values ruling at the time for such cotton, and on the whole 
the quality of this cotton has been rather better than in recent 
years. 

At the request of the Director of Agriculture (Mr. E. J. Wortley) 
for a cotton expert, the Empire Cotton Growing Committee sent out 
Mr. H. C. Sampson, C.IJS., from June to August 1921. Mr. Sampson 
has had considerable experience in the growing of improved varieties 
of cotton in India, and the Governor of Nyasaland writes that 
Mr. Sampson’s visit has created a most favourable impression, both 
with the Department of Agriculture and the planters, and his expe 
rience and knowledge of cotton has proved of great advantage to 
the Protectorate. 
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South Africa and Khodesia. 

The production of cotton in the Union of South Africa during 
1921 was rather less than in the previous year, and was doubtless 
caused by the fall in values. About 2,000 bales of 400 lb. each 
were produced, and although the staple is rather short, the cotton 
has sold readily on the Liverpool market at fair prices. Out of 
the total crop, the etjuivalent of 653 balesfof 400 lb. each have 
been shipped to the Association through the Cotton and Tobacco 
Exporting Co. of Pretoria, and 418 bales of 400 lb. each through the 
llustenburg Boeren Kooperatieve Vereniging of Rustenburg, 
Transvaal. The cotton has been carefully graded and dealt 
with in a manner most praiseworthy to both these concerns. 

In Rhodesia the agricultural authorities continue hopeful but 
not oversanguine as regards the future of cotton growing in the 
country, and a number of experiments are being carried out in 
various districts. 

Sudan. 

The cotton crops on the estates in the Gezira Plain, controlled 
by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, Ltd., were less than the previous 
very favourable year, chiefly due to the exceptionally heavy rains 
which fell at the commencement of the cotton season. 

At Tayiba 6,117 kantars* were produced from 1,700 feddansf as 
compared with 9,578 in the previous year. 

Owing to the above reason and an unfortunate breakdown in 
the pumping station the yield at Barakat was only 6,704 kantars from 
2,011 feddans as compared with 10,294 kantars in 1920. 

The work at the Hag Abdulla Pumping Station has progressed 
rapidly, and 6,040 feddans have been planted with cotton: this new 
cotton station has been given the name of Hosh. 

The area under cotton at Zeidab was 3,170 feddans, which 
produced 6,670 kantars as compared with a production of 7,700 
kantars in the previous season. 

With reference to the Gezira irr^ation scheme, work on the 
construction of the dam at Makwar on the Blue Nile and the canal 


• 1 Kuitor -99-05 lb. 11 Feddan-l-M aons. 
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system is beii^ carried on by the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, 
the necessary funds being provided by the Sudan Government. 

Unfortunately construction is costing a great deal more money 
than the estimates provided for, owing to the general rise in the 
cost of labour and all materials due to the late war. 

There has been some danger of delay in the carrying out of the 
works owing to the difficulties encountered by the Sudan in making 
the necessa^ financial arrangements to meet this increased cost of 
construction. 

The Association, through their President, exerted every effort 
to avoid this calamity, and as a result the Treasury agreed to an 
arrangement enabling the work on the scheme to be continued for 
another season pending further examination of the revised estimates 
of cost. 

An expert nominated by the Treasury was appointed by tlie 
Sudan Government to report on the c-ost and metliods of the 
execution of the work. 

It is understood that the report of this expert is entirely 
favourable to the scheme. 

With the difficulties encountered in the carrying out of the 
Gezira irrigation scheme disposed of, it is hoped that something 
further will be done before long to open up and develop the cotton 
growing areas at Tokar and Kassala. 

In the case of the former the Sudan Government during 1921 
constructed a light railway line for the transport of the cotton from 
the Tokar market to the seacoast at Trinkitat. 

Mesopotamia (Iraq). 

Owing to the unsatisfactory political situation which still 
exists in this country, it has not yet been possible to adopt any 
progressive policy. During 1920 the aggregate quantity of improved 
seed which was sown amounted to 14,828 lb. This quantity would 
suffice for an area of about 400 acres, to which may be added 200 
acres grown on Government farms. The estimated jrield of white 
cotton was 350 bales of 400 lb. each, but, owing to considerable 
difficulties beii^ experiencsed in securing the necessary supply of 
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water during the months of July and August, the ultimate crop is 
sure to be considerably reduced. 

There has been a better demand for seed for planting for the 
1921*22 crop, and, although progress will necessarily be slow, the 
prospects for the future are undoubtedly much 'brighter. 

Queensland. 

The development of cotton cultivation ia Queensland during the 
year has been very satisfactory. In the last Annual R^ort it was 
mentioned that the Association had been approached by the 
Queensland Government authorities with reference tq a scheme for 
establishing a number of ex-service men on the land. As a result the 
Council consented to guarantee for a period of five years a price of 
la. Qd. per lb. of lint delivered at Liverpool for clean cotton 
forwarded to them from Queensland. The cotton was to be 
produced from approved types of seed of longstapled cotton to be 
Issued to growers by the Queensland Agricultural Department, and 
the guarantee was to date from 1st January 1920, the Association’s 
loss throughout the whole period not to exceed £10,000. During 
the year 1,256 bales, weighing 314,662 lb., have been received, 
but the better quality has only a staple of Ij", which places it 
under a totally different class from cotton of 1 3/16' to 1|' staple. 
Although this cotton is quite good of its kind, it is doubtful 
whether the prices ruling over a nimiber of years would be such as 
to make the industry a payable one for cultivators,* unless a 
better quality can be produced. 

The latest reports are to the effect that 20,000 acres are already 
being cultivated with cotton in Queensland, which should result 
in a crop of at least 8,000 bales. The Queendand Government 
authorities are of the opinion that cotton growing offers the most 
adequate plan yet considered for dealing quickly with the problem 
of immigration. 

Conclusion. 

The period under review has been a very trying one for all 
sections of the cotton trade, but, notwithstanding the reduced 

* Th« oott ol prodootiou in Queentinnd ki extramely high. 
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demand for cotton goods owing to the poverty of the world’s markets, 
the necessity for the development of new cotton growing areas is 
more urgent than ever. The comparative failure of the American 
cotton crop would have proved a disaster in normal times, and 
there must be an ever increasing number of those engaged in the 
cotton trade who fully realize the seriousness of the developments 
of the past season in connection with the advance of the boll-weevil, 
which has gradually worked its way so that the whole State of South 
Carolina was covered, and North Carolina (the limit of the cotton 
belt) was affected to the. extent this year that South Carolina was 
in 1920. It is only a comparatively few years ago that the boll- 
weevil crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico, and it has gradually 
swept northward until now the entire cotton growing area has become 
affected. In future the yield per acre will necessarily be lower 
throughout the States, in addition to which the cost of cultivating 
the crop will be enormously increased. There is also a tendency 
towards diversification of crops in the South, which is likely to be 
more marked in the future. 

The increased cotton production within the Empire which has 
taken place during the year in Uganda, Nigeria and the Sudan, is 
very gratifying, and although temporary set-backs are inevitable, 
due to dlimatic and other causes, there can be no doubt but that the 
industry in these countries is now firmly established, and that as 
larger areas are opened up by transport facilities, the quantities of 
raw material available for Lancashire spinners and manufacturers 
will steadily increase. 



Approximate estimate of Cotton grown in new fields in the British Empire. 

{Bales of 400 Ih.) 



kKBOTOMAn VALtTE.. £1,123,200 £1,500,000 £2,700,000 £2,349,000 £5,593,000 £3,617,300 £3,929,000 


RECORD MILK YIELD OF A CROSS-BRED COW. 


Mr. Power, Manager of the Military Dairy at Lucknow, 
reports conclusion of the fifth lactation of Edna, the heaviest 
yielding cow of the herd, with 16,324 lb. milk in 360 days. 
She is being dried off now as within 2 months of her next 
calving. 

Edna is sired by “ Sea Lord,” a Friesian imported from 
Australia in 1912. Her dam was a Hariana cow whose best yield 
was 2,248 lb. in 337 days. 

Edna first calved in March 1917, and her lactations are as 


follows 


lb. 

6,621 .. 
6,760 .. 
7,031 .. 
10,345 .. 
15,324 .. 


Days 

438 

225 

245 

374 

360 


In the lactation now finished she gave in short periods of-- 
7 days .. .. .. 623 lb. 

30 days .. .. 2,388 Ib. 

[J. Matson.] 


*% 


POISONOUS PROPERTY OF ACACIA TOMENTOSA. 

In April 1921, Mr. G, Taylor, Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bombay, sent a few pods of Acacia tompniom with 
the report of the Veterinary Assistant of Godhra that the green pods 

( 618 ) 
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when eaten by cattle during periods of deficient fodder supply give 
rise to poisoning, the symptoms being drowsiness, salivation, etc. 

This plant is foxmd growing wild in the Dang Jungles, in the 
Panch-mahals and in the Sholapur District. It is a small tree 
with yellowish bark and tiny greenish white flowers. Its vernacular 
name as given by Cooke is anjar, but in the Fanch-mahals the 
plant is known as rengda and the pods are named miar. Two 
varieties known as mitha and mena were af first believed to be in 

•o 

existence, the latter being poisonous to cattle, causing even death. 
Later reports however go to show that all plants belong to the same 
variety but some bear bitter pods which cause poisoning, while 
others have sweet ones. 

A feeding experiment with two full-grown rabbits was started 
on 18th April, 1921, after they were kept without food for the 
previous 24 hours. On the first two days the animals were 
served with 10 pods, from the third to the seventh day with 40 pods 
and on the last day with 60 pods, all of which were consumed. On 
the 20th April, 10 pods previously soaked in water for 24 hours 
were given and they were all eaten in the course of the day. The 
next day the animals seemed a little pulled down and restless. On 
two days of the experiment hariyali grass, 7 to 8 tolus* in weight, 
was also given. 'Hie two animals together consumed in the .period 
of the experiment 280 pods without any ill effect. The pods 
without the seeds were reported by the j^ricultural Chemist to 
contain 0'108 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid which is the 
poisonous principle involved. The seeds do not contain any 
such property. 

A second trial was made in April 1922 from material received 
from the Veterinary Assistant, Godhra. This material had become 
mouldy on arrival, but pods having very little or no mould were 
sorted out, dried and then fed to two other rabbits. The animals 
were without food for 24 hours when the experiment started on 
let April, 1922. Five tolm of pods were given per day to each 
animal whose daily feed varied from 1^ to 3 tolas, the average 


* Si tolai >* 1 Of. 
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consumption being 2*28 tolas. The animals maintained their 
health throughout the trial which was closed on 11th April for 
want of. feeding material. A sample of the pods was sent to the 
Agricultural Chemist for analysis, who reported that the material 
contained 0*045 per-cent, of hydrocyanic acid. 

It may be noted that in the first feeding trial the animals had 
been given grass for two days, in addition to the pods. In the 
second experiment noriiing else than the pods was given. 

The frials suggest a certain immunity to hydrocyanic acid 
poisoning. The killing dose has yet to be ascertained but appears 
to be above that contained in the rations given to the rabbits. 
[G. B. Patwardhan.] 

* 

* * 

AN IMPROVED METHOD OF WHEAT SOWING FOR CENTRAL 

INDIA. 

We take the following interesting facts from a paper on the 
subject read by Mr. K. It. Joshi, L.Ao., Senior Agricultural 
Assistant, Department of Agriculture, Holkar State, at the 
Ninth Indian Science Congress, Madras, 1922. 

In Central India, particularly in Malwa, where the proper 
sowing season for rahi crops extends over a verj^ short period, 
sowing is usually done by means of a plough witli the usual seeding 
attachment (nm). In addition to other disadvantages, the operation 
is necessarily slow, li to 2 acres a day being the maximum rate per 
plough. Trials extending over five seasons of var}’ing rainfall 
with a 2-coultered drill, such as is used in the locality for kharif 
crops, with the object of expediting sowing, brought out some useful 
information regarding depth of sowing, spacing, etc. The maximum 
depth at which the seed could be sown with the drill was 3^" 
compared with the usual depth of 51" with the plough and 
nai, but as there was no deficiency of moisture in the soil 
at this depth, the germination w’as better and earlier by 24 to 
36 hours. 

As regards spacing, the results of three years’ experiments 
indicate that 18" planting gives better results than the usual local 
practice of 15" planting. The benefit is greater in case of shallow 
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sowing with the drill than in case of deep sowing vdth the nai. The 
drill showed to greater advantage with a 60 lb, seed per acre than 
when this was increased to 70 lb. per acre. 

The draught exerted by the drill and the mi being about the 
same, it is reported that the main advantages of the drill over the 
mi are(1) It covers twice the area sown by the mi and thus 
takes half the time required by the latter. (2) An average saving 
of 11 lb. of seed per acre was effected on account of a wider and 
more economic spacing— the loss of seed increasing with the increase 
in the seeding depth and decreasing with the increase in the distance 
between the rows. (3) An increased yield of about 16 per cent, was 
obtained. The visible effects of the shallower sowing by the drill 
were a better growth, better tillering, shorter crowns and a more 
even crop. For the drill the seed-bed requires, however, to be 
de,ep and fine, and the sowing should be done when there is sufficient 
moisture at the seeding depth w’hich requirements probably explain 
w'hy the use of the hharif drill has not hitherto become general 
in the tract. , 

MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR DIRECT FROM CANE IN INDIA , 
DURING THE SEASON 1921-22. 

Eighteen factories making sugar direct from cane worked in 
India during the season 1921-22. Nine of these are situated in 
Bihar and Orissa, six in the United Provinces, one in Assam and 
two in Madras. Enquiries were instituted by the Sugar Bureau 
to ascertain the output of these factories, and we are much 
indebted to the management of each factory for the promptness 
with which the statistics required under various heads were 
furnished. 

The table below gives the total figures of cane crushed, sugar 
made and molasses obtained by the factories in (1) Bihar, 
(2) the United Provinces and (3) other provinces of India. 
The total production of sugar direct from cane by modem factories 
in India amounted during the season 1921-22 to 7,53,638 mds. or 
27,634 tons as compared with 6,69,291 mds. or 24,641 tons in the 
previous season. 
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Total proditction of sugar by factories crushing ccme for the 
seasons November to April 1921-22 and 1920-21. 



CaNB CRCsaxD 

SOQSR VaOB 

MoLASSSS ORTAtHBD 

1 

• 

• 

1821-22 

} 1820-21 

1821-22 

1820-21 

1921-22 

1820-21 


Mdi* 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

and Ori^ 

7f),«r>^2l 
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It will be seen that the major portion of sugar production in 
India is from North Bihar where, roughly speaking, cane from an 
area of over 30,000 acres was put through factories. Although the 
United Provinces have the largest percentage of the total area under 
cane in India, the production of refined sugar by modern methods 
in these provinces fell during- the year by nearly 10,000 inaunds. 

A comparison of the statistics will show that factories were 
fortunate in getting more cane for milling (10,28,221 mds. 
additional) in the season 1921-22 than in the previous season, 
resulting in an increased output of sugar for the whole of India by 
84,340 mds. A slight improvement i.s also noticeable in the 
efiSciency of the factories as regards the recovery of sugar from the 
cane crushed and the consequent reduction in the production of 
molasses. If we take the all-India figures we find that on an 
average 14‘28 mds. of cane were required this season to produce 
1 maund of sugar as compared with the 14'64 mds. required in 
the previous season. Similarly, the percentage of molasMses to 
sugar manufactured has fallen from 60'47 in 1020-21 to 67*78 in 
the season 1921*22. 

It is hoped to collect and publish in due course figures regarding 
the production of sugar from gur or rah by modem refineries in the 
working season of 1922. [Ka&anji D. Naik.] 
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NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS FOR SUGARCANE. 

Dr. J. Kuyper, Assistant Director of the Pasoeroean Sugar 
Experiment Station, publishes in Mededeelingen van het Proefstation 
voor de Java-suikerinduslrie, Jaargang 1922, No. 3, an interesting 
paper on the relative value of several nitrogenous fertilizers for 
sugarcane cultivation in Java. It is necessary to mention that, 
under the supervision of the Sugar Experiment Station at 
Pasoeroean, field trials have been carried on for many years 
on a great number of sugar plantations about the relative 
value of nitrogenous fertilizers. Sulphate of ammonia, which is 
commonly used as a fertilizer in Java (the average amount applied 
is about 380 lb. per acre), was taken as the basis for comparison. 

During the last ten years 162 comparisons were made between 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. These two fertilizers 
proved to be of equal value but sulphate of ammonia is preferable, 
because it is less hygroscopic. 

Nitrolim or cyanamide was not found to be so good as sulphate 
of anunonia. In about 100 field trials, the latter manure showed 
better results in 53 case.s and only in 24 cases did the former give 
equal results to sulphate of ammonia. 

Anunonsulfaatsaipeter, imported by the “ Badische Anilin 
und Sodafabriken, ” proved to be too hygroscopic for the .condi¬ 
tions in the tropical rainy season. 

Ureum, also imported by the “ Badische,” was compared mth 
sulphate of ammonia in 12 field trials, and gave similar results. 

As the result of a more detailed study groundnut cake has been 
found to be not so good a fertilizer as sulphate of ammonia. This 
cake applied with sulphate of ammonia gives better results than 
when applied alone. 

In all experiments the same weight of nitrogen was given in the 
different manures. 

VISUAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE 
ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON. 

The first public demonstration of the use of the moving picture 
camera for research work in textale manufacturing was a notable 
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feataire of the convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association in Washington. The picture was a two-reel film, 
entitled “ Thirsty Cotton, an Analysis of the Efiect of Moisture 
on the Manufacture of Cotton,” prepared for the Parks-Cramer 
Company, manufacturers of humidifying apparatus, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. by the Worcester (Mass.) Film Corpora¬ 
tion, and shown in Room D of the Hotel Washington. The film 
was completed too late to be given a place on the regular convention 
progranim'e, but was shown several times each day outside of conven¬ 
tion session hours to appreciative audiences of manufacturers. 

Not only did the pictures demonstrate in a conclusive manner 
the need of proper humidification in cotton manufacturing, but by 
the use of close-ups and the slow-speed projector they proved the 
correctness of certain theories and gave rise to doubts as to others; 
these particular features of the film represented research work of 
a high order and gave an efiective demonstration of the value of 
the moving-picture camera for more intensive research work on 
the fibre and manufacturing processes. 

Some of the interesting disclosures. 

For instance, the use of the ultra-speed camera and tiow-speed 
projector applied to roving machinery enables one to perceive for 
the first time that dry, statically charged bunches of fibre actually 
leave the roving before entering the flier and jump over the twizzle 
to the roving which is entering the channel of the flier arm, resulting 
in a slack-twisted and uneven product. 

Another picture indicates the absolute elimination of this 
serious fault without the slightest evidence of static electricity 
when operating with a properly humidified atmosphere. 

Somewhat less dramatic than the series of pictures just 
mentioned, but even more significant, was that part of the film 
showing for the first time the cause of the p^uliar behaviour of 
dry and moist fibres during breaking tests. The card sliver used for 
this series of pictures is shown slowly and steadily separating in 
the jaws of a testing machine, and so highly magnified that, as the 
sliver separates, the individual fibres are distinctly visible. Dty 
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fibres show very slight resistance to separation. When moist, 
however, the fibres behave almost as if they were alive. Each 
fibre seems to cling to its neighbour, and at the exact moment of 
parting there is a very pronounced recoil like that of a suddenly 
released spring, indicating how much more elastic the individual 
fibres have become as the result of their contained moisture. 

Scarcely less interesting and significant were the double 
exposure picture showing the striking difierenee between yarn being 
spun with and without sufficient moisture; those showing the 
effect of static electricity in the carding process, and the contrasted 
conditions disclosed on the drawing frame. [Textile World ( V.S.A.), 
LXI, 22, June 1922.] 

COTTON RESEARCH. 

'Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication :— 

Origin op Egyptian cotton. 

The cultivated Egyptian cottons can all be referred back to two 
species, viz., 0. barbademe and G. jmncledum, which were crossed 
with other types. The pure strains are very seldom found. .It is 
difficult to distinguish between the numerous types of cottons, an 
examination of the seed hairs being the best method of doing so. 
All forms represent hybrids which is also revealed by an exami¬ 
nation of the seed. [Bot. Centr., 1922,143, 243 ; from Bull. Soc. 
Vaud 8c. Nat., 1921, 53. A. E. Blandenier.] 

Water requirements op Pima cotton. 

This is a report of the results of an investigation of the behaviour 
of Pima cotton, when grown under different conditions of soil 
moisture and available plant food, in the Salt River Valley. As a 
result of these experiments it is believed that the behaviour of the 
plants will serve as a practical guide in judging the need of irrigation 
and that the determination of the moisture content of the soil will 
be unnecessary except in critical cases. Certain phenomena were 
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noted in regard to the water relations of the different sizes of plants 
produced under variea soil-moisture conditions, indicating a 
retardation of growth and fruiting activities during the late 
development of the large plants. A discussion is included of the 
period of maturation for Pima bolls, data for the shedding of 
immature bolls, distribution and depth of penetration of the 
roots of Pima cotton and other phases of the irrigation problem. 
(f7. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. No. 1018. C. J. King.] 

PLjiNT TRANSPIRATION. 

The authors have studied, the laws governing evaporation from 
free water surfaces and through perforated, septa under varying 
conditions, and especially in moving air, using a special apparatus 
by which temperature, humidity and. wind velocity can be main¬ 
tained constant and can be varied. They worked with absolutely 
dry air and ascertained the quantity of water taken up per hour. 
From their results they conclude that in nature, where generally 
greater wind velocities prevail, it is not the forms of leaves, jilants 
and corollas which determine the amount of transpiration but the 
size of the total surface. The paper concludes with a discussion 
of Freemann’s transpiration experiments. [Bot. Centr., 1922, 143, 
233-234 ; from, Jahrh. J. wiss. Bot., 1921 , 60, 459-498. H. Sierp 
and k. L. Noack.] 

Osmosis op plant cell. 

The results of a general study of osmotic equilibrium between 
the cell and the surrounding medium, are reported. The experi¬ 
ments were carried out on marine algaa and it is stated that the 
classic doctrine which likens the plant cell to an osmometer does not 
account for all the facts observed. [Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 
1490-1492. L. Lapicque.] 

Torsion constant of cotton hair. 

The author assumes that a measurement of the force required 
to break a single fibre by twisting it is of practical value. He 
proposes to determine this by fixing the fibre in a damp which can 
be rotated, and counting the necessary revolutions, the fibre being 
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held taut by a weight which cannot revolve and which is just 
sufficient to prevent it from winding up. The Schopper twist 
apparatus can be used. In a mathematical treatment of the subject 
it is shown that torsion x diameter is a constant, and this was 
confirmed in the case of sisal and hemp by actually measuring the 
cross section of the broken fibre. This proposition is further 
elaborated into the formula, torsion /= a constant, where N 
is the “ number ” of the fibre, i.e., the length (in metres), per grm. 
In the case of the cotton hair, the length tested was 1 cm. and the 
load was 0'57 grm. The mean number (N) was 558'3 ; the mean 
number of turns before break 269’3 ; the mean of the numbers 
below the average ‘219’9, and the mean of the higher numbers 
337'9. The “ torsion constant ” is therefore 269'3/<j/558‘3 = 35 
for .' 1 1 era. length or 350 per metre. Cotton has a liighet value than 
other fibres; thus, silk, 248; sisal, 221 ; manilla, 218; Lincoln 
wool, 214 ; Dutch hemp, 141 ; blue flax, 130; artificial silk, 125; 
jute 64. [De Textielindustrie, 1922, 3, 253-258. ,1. Beckering 
ViNCKERS.] 

Testing op cotton yarn. 

The application of statistical methods in yarn testing is 
discussed. The author describes briefly the method of obtaining the 
probable error and its significance. Further, he deduces that for 
accurate work in yarn testing 200 te.sts are necessary in all cases in 
order to obtain a mean of reasonable reliability, whether the yarn 
is an uniform one, or obviously irregular. [Text. Rec.y 1922, 39, 
41-42. E. A. Fisher.] 

Mathematical control op field plots. 

In connection with the theory of probabilities applied to field 
experiments, the contents of the following five papers are summa¬ 
rized :—(1) T. Iloemer—Technique of Field Experiments; (2) H. 
Vater—Calculation of the Compensation in Experiments on Soil 
Cultivation; (3) W. Schneidevind, D. Meyer, and F. Munter— 
Experiments on the Size of the Plots; (4) H. Vagler—Relation 
between the Size of the Plots and the Error in the Individual Obser¬ 
vation in Field Experiments ; (6) H. von Rodewald—Mitscherlich’s 
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Compensation Calculation for the, elimination of Soil Differences 
in Field Experiments. [Bull. Agri. IrUdligence, 1921, 12, 250- 
253.] 

DBSCRiraON OF TEXTILE FIBBB PLANT. 

A description is given of a new fibre-yielding plant which has 
been obtained as the resiilt ol repeated selection from a native rubber 
plant. The new pltyit furnishes three products simultaneously : 
(1) the 6ast fibre, (2) a seed hair similar to kapok, (3) rubber. 
The plant is a perennial and can be very cheaply cultivated. It 
requires a tropical or sub-tropical climate and must have a sufficient 
quantity of water, otherwise no special soil conditions are necessary. 
The bast can be easily and rapidly obtained by hand labour, or by 
simple machinery from fresh-cut, woody shoots. The production 
of the raw material is therefore very cheap, as is the preparation of 
the fibre. The single fibres can be separated by hand so that they 
are as fine and as free from impurity as much-heckled flax. 
When finely combed the fibre has the colour and lustre of fine- 
combed, bleached flax. [Textilberichte, 1922,3,120-122. H. Guyot.] - 

* 

♦ * 

INDIAN CINCHONA BARK AND MYROBALANS. 

.Wf. have received the following communication from the 
Imperial Institute for publication :— 

A new voi\ime in the series of Reports of the Indian Trade 
Enquiry conducted at the Imperial Institute has just been published 
by Mr. John Murray (price 4s.). It deals with cinchona bark, the 
source of quinine, and myrobalans, an important tanning material. 

At the present time Java has a virtual monopoly in the produc¬ 
tion of cinchona bark, its closest competitor being India which 
produces only about 8 per cent, of the world’s supply. Moreover 
the maniifacture of quinine is largely under the control of Dutch 
interests, and of the 8,000,000 oz. used annually in the British 
Empire about 5,000,000 oz. have to be obtained from foreign sources. 
In view of the importance of the matter it is recommended that 
attettl|»te should be made to produce in India sufficient bark to 
meet i much larger proportion of the Empire’s requirements. 
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Cinchona has been introduced into several tropical parts of the 
Empire, and the volume contains the results of examination at the 
Imperial Institute of cinchona bark grown in' St. Helena, 
Tanganyika, and the Cameroons. 

Myrobalans, the dried fruits of a large tree, form one of the 
principal tanning materials used in India and are alsd largely export¬ 
ed. The amounts reaching this country have varied in recent 
years from about 500,000 cwt. to over SOOjOOO cwt., whilst prior 
to the war Germany and the United States were also large^iporters. 
Particulars are given in the Report as to the trade in myrobalans, 
their composition, and their use by British tanners and dyers, 
whilst suggestions are made with respect to the future trade in this 
product. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC 


Mb. G. Evans, C.I.E., M.A,, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
has been granted combined leave for 28 months from or after the 
11th October, 1922. 

* * 

Dr. N. Gupta has been appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. Presidency Division, Bengal, with head¬ 
quarters at Calcutta. 

•** 

Rai Bajesvar Das Gupta Bahadur, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal, has been posted to the Burdwan Division with 
head-quarters at Chinsurah. 

* 

* * 


Mr. H. C. Sampson, C.I.E.. B.Sc., ha.s been peimitted to 
retire from the Indian Agricultural Service with effect from the 22nd 
December, 1923, the date of expiry of the leave granted to him. 

Mb. R. W. Litti-ewood, N.D.A., Deputy Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Live Stock, Madras, has been granted combined leave for six 
months and 12 days from or after the Ist October, 1922, Mr. M. V. 
Raghavalu Nayiidu officiating. 

**♦ 

The services of Mr. Roger Thomas, B.Sc., have been replaced 
at the disposal of the Government of Madras from the 24th May, 
1922. 

♦** 

Mr. Saadat-ul-lah Khan, B.A., Probationary Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, has been posted in charge of the VI Circle, Madras 
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Presidency, vice Mr. R. C. Broadfoot, N.D.A., granted combined 
leave for nine months from the I6th November, 1922. 


Mr. C. L. Berg, Assistant Executive Engineer (under training), 
P.W.D., Madras, has been appointed to act as Government Agricul¬ 
tural Engineer in the Agricultural Department, vice Mr. F. T. T. 
Newland granted leave or until further orders. 


Mr. K. Unnikrishna Menon, officiating in the Madras Agricul¬ 
tural Service, has been posted to the duties of the Superintendent, 
Central Farm, Coimbatore. 

*% 

Mr. P. C. Patil, L.Ag., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, who went on study leave to America to specialize in 
agricultural economics, has taken the degree of M.Sc. of the 
Wisconsin University. 

* 

He 4c 

Mr. G. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, C.V.D., Bombay, 
has been allowed an extension of furlough for six months. 

* dt 

Mr. F. H. Vick, Agricultural Engineer to Government, United 
Provinces, has been granted combined leave for 15 months from 
or after 18th July, 1922, Mr. Wilayat Husain Cossar officiating. 

* * 

Mb. Bal Mukund Kapur has been appointed to officiate as 
Second Agricultural Engineer to Government, United Provinces, 
vice Mr. W. H. Cossar on other duty. 

* 

* * 

Mr. a. C. Dobbs, B.A., has been confirmed in his appointment 
of Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, from the 6th January, 
1920. 
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Mb. T. D. Stock, B.So., D.I.C., A.B.C.S., EcoDomic Botanist, 
has assumed charge of the Myingyan Agricultural Circle, Burma, 
with head>quarters at Myingyan from the 1st September, 1922. 

♦% 

The tenth annual meeting of the Indian Science Congress will 
be held at Lucknow from the 8th to 13th January, 1923. 

The President of the Congress is Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
K.C.I.E., M'Inst. C.E., D.Sc., and the Sectional Presidents will 
be as follows :— 


Agriculture. 

Dr. N. Kunjan Pillaj, Director of 
Agriculture, Travancore. 

Botany. 

Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, M.A., Second 
Imperial Economic Botanist, Pusa. 

Chemistry. 

Dr. a. N. Meldrum, Professor of Physics 
and Chemistry, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. 

Physics. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, Director, Bombay 
and Alibag Observatories, Bombay. 

Geology. 

Dr. E. H. Pascoe, Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Zoology. 

Mr. G. Matthai, Professor of Zoology, 


Government College, Lahore. 

Medical Besearch. Lieut.-Colonkl C. A. Spbawson, 

I.M.S., Principal and Professor 
of Medicine, King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow. 

Anthropolc^. Dr. J. J. Modi, Bombay. 

In addition to the regular programme of the meetings of the 
scientific sections, a series of general scientific discussions has been 
organized, beginning with one on colloids by Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar 
of Benares. A series of illustrated public lectures on subjects ot 
popular scientific interest has also been arranged. 



Co-operation in Germany, Italy and Ireland.—'A report by 

M. L. Dablinq, Esq., I.C.S., formerly Joint Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Societies, Punjab. (Lahore : Government Press.) 
Price, Rs. 3-8 0. 

This most able report is a welcome addition to works already 
produced by informed writers who know and understand the condi¬ 
tions under which the co-operative movement exists in India. 
The trouble from which many Indian co-operators suffer is their 
ignorance of precedent. Not that European precedent is always 
a safe guide where circumstances are very different. But it affords, 
at least, a starting point from which to work things out ;■ and 
Mr. Darling’s account of the co-operative movement in Germany will 
come as a tonic to many who originallj- piimed their faith to self-help 
and then, because of the length and steepness of the road, inclined 
towards the support of State aid. “ Germany”, says Mr. Darling, 
“ is a splendid example of self-help, as Italy is a warning of the danger 
of State aid. ^ut Italy, too, is learning the lesson that sooner or 
later all must learn who ignore first principles.” 

Germany, however, has a deeper lesson to teach those who are 
interested in the co-operative movement in India. The founder of 
rural co-operation in Germany, Raiffeisen, was a sturdy and con¬ 
vinced opponent of State aid. Bismarck came on the scene and, at 
first, viewed the co-operative movement with suspicion. Herp was 
a novel doctrine which was not military and might be pacifist. But 
it could be p >influenced as to suit the policy of Imperial Germany. 

5 > ( 683 ) 
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Eagles and other decorations began to de8cen^.<to|eading co-oper¬ 
ators ; and, whenever possible, orders for forage-iRnd other commodi¬ 
ties for Army use were placed with co-operative ansliitutions. Before 
the war the co-operative movement in Germany had learned some¬ 
thing of the art oi rattling the sabre, and pat^otic' songs of a dis¬ 
tinctly aggressive type were sung at co-operjAive •gatherings and 
banquets. And what of “ after the war ” ? C^-operators may well 
be grateful ^o Mr. Darlmg for telling them.C The war brought 
shattering defeat; and “defeat is kindling arspirtt which could 
never have arisgn out of victory and which expresses^all that is best 
in the German race.” The long uphill fight has^begun again and it 
is this that invigorates. German co-operators are no longer able to 
turn to the State for financial favours. Polifics are eschewed ; 
the public exchequer is empty. But still, the spirit of KaifEeisen and 
his doctrines live, and in the two years following the war 10,000* 
co-operative societies were opened. As Mr. Darling remarks, there 
could be no finer tribute to the power of Co-i^ration and the 
unconquerable spirit of man. 

In Italy, the reader is told, co-operative societies fall into two 
main divisions. In the one are the societies controlled by the 
Socialist party which ainas at the destruction of capitalism and the 
establishment of collectivism in its place. In Gie other are the 
societies controlled by the Catholics strongly entrenched in indivi¬ 
dualism. The hottest rivalry prevails and as ^he co-operative 
society is regarded in Italy as a source of political strength, both 
parties compete feverishly with each other to fomi societies. This 
factor, which has had much to do with the rapid spVed of the move¬ 
ment in Italy, has only recently come into pla>, as i^i,. mly since Ibe 
war that the Catholics have begun to take an operifpart in polities. 
Only less important than political rivalry is the lavish financial 
assistance given by Government. Millions of lire Imve been poured 
out, mainly in the hope that Co-operation would prove a sedative 
to the agrarian and industrial ferment produced by^ong war on a 
not very phlegmatic people. Societies have sprungA^ like mush¬ 
rooms, some with no more resources than a few 10 lirejjljjlares, believ¬ 
ing that unlimited funds would be placed at thel^ disposal by 
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Governmenl:. Evei^ Italians are alarmed at the appearance of so 
manj' new societies, l^me of which have already had to be liquidated. 
The danger is aj|;;centuated by the almost total laclc of organization 
for inspection ahd c^trol, which has therefore had to be improvised 
in haste with insu^cient funds and staff. .It must be noted, in 
contrast, that iii G^miany an elaborate system of federations and 
unions ensures ihdt %s soon as a society is formed it shall come under 
skilled guidan£-e a|id control. The aboence of inspection and 
guidance and the siiiden cessation of the flood of State money have 
resulted in theXicllapse of a large number of Italian societies. Italy 
may, however, yet Ife saved by men like Luzzatti just as the tradition 
of Raiffeisen has ^ved the co-operative movement in Germany. 
In two fields the achievements of Italy are brilliant and beyond 
anything achieved elsewhere. The Co-operative Farm and the 
Xabour Society are now definitely established, and are even 
spreading across the Alps. They are her great contribution to 
Co-operation just.hs village banks with their unions and federations 
are Germany’s. ' 

In Ireland, with singular wisdom and restraint, politics have 
always been rigidly excluded, a fact that has been the salvation of 
Co-operation in that unhappy island. For years under the benefi¬ 
cent BBgis of the .i[rish Agricultural Organization Society, rnen of all 
shades of opinioi^ have been able to meet together in perfect amity. 
Opinion, both German and Irish, is to the effect that a society that 
takes to politics is as good as lost. Where Co-operation and Politics 
go hand in hand ^ne must be dominant. If it is politics, Co-oper¬ 
ation loses her ffeedom. Russia is the classic instance of this. If, 
on the other 1 will, it is Co-operation the temptation to turn political 
power to doubtful ends may prove irresistible. “ The political 
danger,” says Darling, “ is indeed the only serious danger that 
Co-operation;.ha's to fear.” 

In order tor understand Mr. Darling’s book some acquaintance 
with the pr^c^cal working of co-operative societies is necessary. 
The book iMjmt for the elementary student. Certain portions, 
however, miQ^e read with interest by the general reader, especially 
those wkiclJSilie descriptive of individual societies. The whole of 
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Mr. Darling’s book should be read by every official connected with 
the co-operative movement and particularly by budding Regis¬ 
trars. Non-official workers, who find but little time for study, will 
welcome Mr. Darling’s book not only for its breadth of outlook 
but for the fact that • it consists of less than 200 pages of good 
clear print. [H. "R. C,] 



NEW BOOKS 


ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


1. Genetics, An Introduction to the Study of Heredity, by 

H. E. Walter. Eevised Edition, Pp. xvi+354; 92 figs. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co.) 

2. Elements of Plant Biology, by A. G. Tansley, F.E.S. (London: 

George Allen and Unwin.) Price, 10s. Qd. 

3. The Psychic Life of Insects, by E. L. Bouvier. Translated by 

L. 0. Howard. Pp. 377. (London : T. P. Unwin.) Price, 
8s. 6d. 

4. Live Stock and Farm Mechanics, by J, H. Gehre. Pp. 393. 

(London ; Macmillan & Co.) Price, 10s. 6d. 

6. Cyclopedia of Farm Animals, edited by L. H. Bailey. 
Pp. xvi+708 ; 26 plates. (London ; Macmillan. & Co.) 
Price, 26s. net. 

6. Cyclopedia of Farm Crops: A Popular Survey of Crops and 

Crop-making methods in the United States and Canada. 
Pp. xvi-1-699; 25 plates. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 
Price, 26s. net. 

7. Agricultural Bacteriology, by J. Y. Greaves. Pp. 437. 

(Philadelphia : Lea and Febiger.) Price, 4 dollars. 

8. Principles and Practice of Butter-making, by G, L. McKay and 

C. Larsen. Third Edition, largely rewritten. Pp. xiv-|-406. 
(New York : J. Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London : Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd.) Price, 16s. net. 

9. A Short ^story of British Agriculture, by John Orr. Pp. 96. 

(Lr-^^; Oxford University Prera.) Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

t 887 ) 
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The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue 

t 

Memoirs. 

1. A New Ginger Disease in Godavari District, by S. Sundararaman, 

M.A. (Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No.. 9.) Price, R. 
1 oris. 4d. ^ 

2. Studies in Rinderpest, by W. A. Pool, M.R.C.;V.S., and T. M. 

Doyle, F.R.C.V.8. (Veterinary Series, Yoh III» 4.) 
Price, R. 1 or Is. id. ^ , 

Bulletins. 

3. Report of Campaign against Spdopera muritia, Boisd. 

(Iloctuida) in Malabar, by E. Ballard, B.A., F.E.S. (Bulletin 
No. 132.) Price, As. 2. ►, ^ 

4. Some Observations on the Control of Field Rats in the Punjab, 

by M. A. Husain, M.A., and Hem Singh, Rrutbi, M.Sc. 
(Bulletin No. 135.) Price, A. 1. :• : 

5. Note on the Probability of an Inter-relation between the length 

of the Stigma and that of the Fibre in some 'forms of the 
genus Gossypium, by Ram Prasad. (Bulletin No. 137.) 
Price, As. 4. 



LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
Il^IA PROM 1ST FEBRUARY TO 
31st JULY, 1922.. 


No. 

^itle 

Author 

Where published 


GENERAL AGRICVLTUBE 


1 

« 

The AgricuJturml Journal of 
India, VqI/XVII, Part« 11, 
III &. IV. Price R. 1*8 or 5U. 
per part; annual subRcription 
lilt, fl or 9-v: 

Edited by the Agriout* 
tural Adviser to the 
Government of India. 

Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
A Co., Calcutta. 

2 

1 

Pr<K;eedii^g;9 Atf the Board of 
Agriculture^in India held at 
Puea on* the 13th February, 
1922, 4\id the followii^t 
days (wHh appendioM). Price 
R. 1. ^ * 

Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of 
India. 

Government Printing, 

India, Calcutta. 

3 : 

Ca«rnpore<4merican Cotton, 11; 
Furthei^'icid Triale (1918*20), 
Spinning TViale and Market 
Organization. Puea Agri¬ 

cultural Heaearch Institute 
Bulletin Md. 126. Price A. .4. 

1 B. C. Burt, B.SC., 

1 Secretary, Indian Cen¬ 

tal Cotton Com¬ 
mittee. 

Ditto 

4 : 

5 

« 

Agrioulturul . Statistics of 

British India, 1919*20, Vol 11, 
Price R^-8. 

Annual R<‘port of the Bo^rd of 
Soientifii: Advice for India for 
1920*^ ^Price As. 12. 

Issued by the Xtepart- 
ment of Statistics, 
India. 

• 

[ tssaed by the Board of 
Soientific Adrioe for 
^ India. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ti 

A Note >»»> Cotton (in Knglish 
and B|mgali). 

■ h 

IX Dutt, Oifg. Second 
Eoonomio Botanist to 
the Government of 
Beoigai. 

Bengal Secretariat Book 
Depdt, Calcutts. 

7 

1 Aotivities in 

1 Nortfecn ^ngal. 

i 

J. N. Sarkar, 0%. Deputy 
Bireotor of A^onl* 
tore. Northern Circle, 
Bengal. 

Ditto 

8 

1 A seed 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

t JSengaj^ ^ •^jfffieuUwal Jovnutl 

issued by the Deoart* 
meat of Agrioaltnre, 
BengaL 

Sreenath Preev, Dfteca» 


(^^Ttriw) (In English and 
BengiUi;^arob Ic June, 1SS2. 
Anntlhi Absoription R. 1-4; 
8iii^(^Aa.& 
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LIST OF AORIOULTUKAL PUBLIOATIONS-J^ 


!lo. 

Title 

i 

Author 

Inhere published 


OtMrol AgrievUurt—coaii. 

■ 

10 

Jute in Bengal (New Edition). 

Nibaran Chandra Chow- 
dhuiy, H.it.A.3. 

Mmis. W. Newman A 
9 S, Calcutta. 

11 

Season and Crop Report of 
Bihar and Orissa for 1021-22. 
Price B. 1. ^ 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

GoSjliment Printing, 

War and Orissa, 
Paonafc 

12 

Proapeotoj' of the Punjab 
Apicnltural College, L^all- 
pur (not for sale). 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Govorhment Printing, 

Pnajab, Lahore. 

f ‘ 

13 

Bs^rt on the Failure of the 
Cotton Crop in 1919. Price 
Bs. 13-8. 

D. Milne, iksc., Economic 
Botanist, Punjab, 

^ : Ditto 

U 

Report on the Cotton surrey of 
ue Multan district. 

Hamam Sin^, l. ag., 1 
Agrioultural Assistant, 
Lyallpur. 

< . Ditto 

a 

j ; 

16 

Text-Book of Punjab Agricul¬ 
ture. 

W. Roberts, n.sc., and 
T. Favdkner, B.a. 

Civil kiul Military Proas, 
Laher^. 

16 

Triennial Report of the Experi¬ 
mental work of the A^cnl- 
tura) Station, Landlu, tor 
the years 1018-10, 1019-20 
and 1920-21. Price As. 4. 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

Veraypa Prison Press, 
Poopi-I 

17 

Trimmial Report of the Experi¬ 
mental work of the Agricul¬ 
tural Station, Mirpurkhas, 
for the years 1918-19, 
1919-20 and 1920-21. Price 
As. 6. 

Ditto 

. * Ditto 
» > 

, % 

' A 
\ ^ 

18 

1 Triennial Bep(»t of the Expert- ! 
1 mental work of the Amonl- 

I tnral Station, Larkhana, 

1 for the years 1018-10, 

1 1019-20 and 1020-21. Ihioe 

As. 3. 

Ditto 

a 

j 

5 Ditto 

h 

• t 

» ; 

10 

1 Triennial Report of the Experi¬ 
mental work of the Amoul- 
tural Station, Sukkur, for the 
, years 1018-19. 1910-20 and 
1020-21. Price As. 6. 

Ditto j 

^'itto 

20 

Report of the Experimental ^ 
work of the Batnagiri Agri- 
cnttnial Stations lor i yean 
1016-17 to 1919-20. Prioe 
As. 11. 

Ditto 


21 

Repeat <d tiis Experimental 
work of tim Kumta Agrimd- 
tnisl Station for the 3 yean 
1917-1 tol910-2a Wm 

As. 6. 

Ditto 

1 


i 







aobicxtlturai. fttbucations 
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LIS^OIUOULTUBAL PCBlilOATlOKS—oofUd. 


I Tifi Author Whm pnbliahed 

f Oeneral AgricuUtire —oontd. 

238 Report of tlAwrimental lasued by (he Depart- TKeravda Prison Press, 
work of tSneshfchind ment of Agrioolture, Poona. 

Botanical S, Kirkee, ; Bombay. 

. for the yeaw-^- Rrioe i I 

Aa. 2. h I 


Summoiy of ! 
Jalgaon Pai 


wk'done on 
pbmbay De¬ 


partment oSultnre Bul¬ 
letin No. 1921 (in 


I letin No. 
Marathi). 

Tobacco—A 
oroj> for I 
Bombay x| 
culture Dm 


t 1921 (in 1 
As. 2|. 

( 

tabic now | 
a District. ' 
nent of Agri-1 
D. 5 of 1921. . 


CIreen raanJvf “ Nagli ” 
with “ Sa^pombay De¬ 
partment Agrionlture 
leaflet N(i|>922. 


unual Repw Agricultural Issued by the Depart- Government Press, 
Stations ifl'Ma&as Presi- j moot of Agriculture, | Madras. 

Madras. 


-9 I Annual Repdi Agricultural 
j Stations ijlMa&as Presi- 
j deney fo^i-22. (For offi- 
I oial use ooK 

27 I A Soil 8ut\M the Godavari 
I Delta. MjH'Department of 

I AgricultuWletIn No. 83. 


Villagers' f^lar for 1922-23 , 


Roland V. Norris, D.so., 
Government A^- 
cultoral Chemist, 
Madras, B. Viswanatb 
and K. Kasinath 
Ayyar. 

Issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 


Madras. 


j Prickly ir as fodder. 
Madras Rartment of Agri¬ 
culture Met No. 17. 

R^ort («he A^oultnral 
^Bego.JBgi>ur, Botanical, 
Chemf’j|%d Mycologioal 
Resea} E r Msbaraj Bagb 
MenagA^and A^rioultuM 
' RngineW' Section for 
1920-2pPrice As. 8. 

Report (Ahe Rxpeiimental 
Aum ajlohed to the Agrl- 
onlturaVoUege, Nagpur, for 
l920.2j£Prioe As 8. 


leport r 
Statiol^J 


' the Agrioultural 
Western Circle. 
Provinces, for 
Price As. 8. 


Issued by the Department Government 
of Agncnlture, Cen- Nagpur, 
tral Provinces and 
Berar. 
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UST OF AOfaOUUTUKAL PUBUOATION8- 


No. 

l^tle 

■ 

Author 







OtnmU AgrumUurt —oontd. j ' 

l: 

,"33 

Report on l>emo(kstr»tion Work 

Issued by the Depart- K 



in the ' Western Circle, 

ment of Agriculture, f j 



Centriil Provinaes, for 

Central Provinces and ■' 


1918-10. Price As. 8. 

Berar. u 


34 

Report on the A^noultursl 

Ditto 1 

4'. 


Stations in the Western 

J 


C4ale, Central. PioTinoes, 



for 1020-21. Price .\s. 8. 

' 

[r- 

3S 

Remrt on the Demonstration 
Work in the Western Circle, 

Ditto \ 

1 Ditto 





Central Provinces, for 1020- 
21. Price As. 8. 

\ 

t 

w 

36 

Report on the Agricultural 
.Stations in the Northern 

Ditto ' 

1 .l^Ditto 


Circle, Central Provinces, 


*!■ 


for 1920-21. Price As. 8. 


‘A ■. 

37 

Remrt on the Demonstration 
Work in the Northern Circle, 
CenttiJ Provinces, for 

1920-n. Price As. 8. 

Ditto 

il4,t.‘^itto 




38 

Rmiort on the Agricultural 

Ditto 

1 1 Ditto 


Stations in the Southern 




Circle, Central Provinces, 
for 19^-21. Price As. 8. 


I ^ 

1 

Remrt on the Demonstration 
Work in the Southern 

Ditto 

1 Pitto 


• Circle, Central Provinces, 
for 1920-21. Price As. 8. 


U ’ 

40 

1 

Engineering Section of the I 
(>ntral Provinces Depart- ! 
ment of Agrienlture Leaf- ' 

Ditto 

^ Ditto 

1 


let. (Hindi and Marathi.) j 


1 

41 

Hire-purchase system of 

Ditto 

^tto 


motor tractors. Central 


r ■ * 


Provinces Department of 
Agriculture L^et. (Hindi 


* 1 


and Maratiii.) 



42 

How cane growers can increase 

Ditto 

’’Ditto 


th^ profits. Oenferal 




Provinces Department of 
Agrienlture L^et. (Hindi.) 


i 

43 

By-iaws for Seed and TaiiHi ' 
Aasoeiations. Central 

Ditto 

ll^tto 


Provinces Department of 




Agrienlture Leaflet, 
(lurathi.) 

1 










amoutTcrEAr. publioa^ions 


L^f^TflitlOULTURAL PaBIilOATIOMB -eonlil. 



• Oeniritl Jgriottltvre —contd. 


Wheat HO 
cliatriute 
Cientrol fi*r< 
meat of Agti 

iSoaeoii aml-ij 
Atwaia fer it 
Aa. S. f . 

I 1 , 


ililffirAit 
11 <Jir&. 

J.«al.e(. 


tl'poljf .Tl’ 
^'rice 


Itisued by the l)e]iart- 
ment of Agricuiture, 
Centra) Provincua and 
Berftr. 


laHUed by the lh![>art- 
ment of Land lie^rda 
and Agriculture, 
Aseam. 


Iteport oP tblhit A^./icid- j 
tural l<iXBiit Station i 
for the' iillidinn Dlat | 
March, 

- . ^ ' 

Xte|iurt of tlgier hfiillong 
Agricultur lixiKriiiiciit 
Statiort fujcur budiiig 
31st 1 ' 


Where published 


Uovernioeut Press, 

Nagpur. 


Assam Secretariat 

PrintiAg Office, 

Shillong. 


-Iti Kejiort ; r,f K.p'ptnraiij Ditto Ditto 

I AgrieuItu imriiiient 

I Station fa-.ve-'r ending 

♦ 3l8t Marl*2.,' 

4ii Tables '■ I AjQji.iiiltural ' issued by tlie Depart- Oovernment Printing 
Statiatloboac'r• Iturnni . ment of Settlements llurina, Uangoon. 
for lilfeo and Land Kecords, 

ilurma. 

f 

oO Annual Iti ol;lluv Agri- I Issued by the Depart- Ditto 

cultUEpl ■Cli-ir the .4gri- nient of Agni ultun-, 
culturali'ot, the .\gri- I Rurma. 
oiilturpl-Oecr, the Leo- _ 

noniio antit the 

AHsiatttitP<*tor of Agri- i 

culture a f'-"’ i 

the June, , 

1921... / 

51 Agriciiltl ftt^dendar for Ditto Ditto 

1922-J:p<>'BurmoBo). 

52 llevisionyt' intiug of the Ditto Ditto 

ayllabtfhh Agrioultural 
Oollogiyalay'' 

63 Instruct*”* handling of Ditto Ditto 

cane cf (tn Burmese). 

54 2'Ae jf "f lAe itadrm Mndnia -Agricultural Uterarv Sun Press 

Agr^SludenU' Uuiou. Students' Union. Cuim'batoi'e. ’ 

Anspteription Rs. 2. 

63 Indiat . 'ifir- AgrieuUurint lAllianoe Advertising Bera and Co., Printers 

(M4< Annual subscrip- a Association, Ltd., Calcutta. ’ 

tion; W Calcutta- 


Students' Union. 


-Agricultural Literary Sun 


Cuim'batoi'e. 
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U8T OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLUiA' 







No. 


Title 


Author 


{ i!fhcn' pnblwhed 


Gemsral AgriciiUare —comslil. 

Quarterly Journal of the : Soiriitiflc UewiiiiiUHl 
Imliau Tea AeeociatioM. i>f tliv ln<lmn|fn .\.w" 
Price An. 0 per eopj'. i mtioii, ('iilciima. 

Poona Agricultural OoUe-ft College M«gft'/.inc ‘'<mi 
ilagazine (Quarterly). Annual niittcc, Poona, 
aubacription Rs. 3. 


Journal of the Mgeore AgrUul- 
turtU and ExperiwcHlal Union 
(Quarterly). .Annual anb 
aeription Ka. 3. 


Myaore .Agricultural : 1 
KxfN'rinirntnl I'nioii. ! 


t u! • Irphiiii I’rcas, 

uUn. 


Ittlore I’roai', 
Ittl-rc. 


BOTANY .« 

I A Haiulb(H>k of Some Doulli Hnu Balmtlur K. li.iiiga. , .M llutlerwor'>i A 
> Indian Oraaaea. Ibricc chari, M.a., l..T., > JKileutU. 

Rk. 4..S, t loverniucnt Lccturitig ! » 

Rotaniht, .Agricultural ; M • 

Ccjllcgc, Coiinbutorc. m 

A Manual of Klcmentary Botany Kao itahuilur K. Ituuga. | ti. - & ii men t I'reaa, 
for India. Price IK 4. chari, M.A., I~T., <iov- ' 

cniincnt Igji'tunng j ^ 

liotaniat, .Agricultural | . £ 

t'ollegc, (’oimbotorc. T , 

Correlation of colour charactcra ti. I’. Hector, M.A., ii..sc., 1 'Itrrif Thacker, Sjiint 


in Rice. Mcinoira ol the ] 
Department of Agriculture in 
India, Botanical iSerica, A’ol. 
XI, No. 7. Price U. 1.4 or 
la. M. 


Kconomic Butuiii.st 
to the liovcrnmcnt of 
Bengal. 


I., Calcutta. 


MYCOLOGY 


i Coconut BIcciling Di..c.iac I’uaa 
Agricultural llcucHrcb Inati- ' 
tutc Bulletin N". 137. Price 
Aa. «. 

; Uelmiuthoeporium Diaeaau of \ 
Rice. Puaa Agricultural j 
Reaearch liiatitulc Bulletin : 

I No. 128. Price Aa. «. 


S. .Sunduraraiuan, u.a., , Covi a iicnt Printinf 
(ioverumunt .Mycolo- li ai Calcutta, 
giat, Madrua. I 


04 Some Common Fungoid Diaoaacs ■ P. C. Kar, Mycobjgical i Bcng.il ,'>ticctclartat Bot 
of Crops and their preventive \ AsBislant, Bengal. j DcAijitCalcutto. 

measures. m" 

05 Note on Mildew on birapoe and S. Siindararaman, u.a., cioven 
How to Prevent it. Madras Uoveroment Mycolo- .Mail 

Department of Agrioulturo gist, Madras . 1 

Leaflet No. Itt. ^ 

( 

86 Notes on the Smut DUeaaes of U. T. Pearl, B.8c., Myeo- (loverd 
Juar and Their Prevention. logist, Ui-ntrnl Pro. Nail 

Central Provinces Depart- vinces. * 

ment of Agriculture Wflet. > 





URAL publications 


PUBLIOATIONS-corKd. 


• Author 


Whora published 














75, 

78 

77 

78 


Q^roTeiaent of Cattle fur 
Draught and 4Uairyiiig. 
Centm Provmcea iJojuntment 
of Agrioultore LeaSet. 


Fataruiarv—conoid. ^ * / 

ir S. T. D. Wallace, W.SC, I I 
Nagpur. iJ 

at J 


Better Cattle. Central Pro¬ 
vinces Department of .4gri- 
onlturs leaflet. 

Tfotes on Glanders and hpi- 
zoolao Lymphangitis. Burma 
Veterinary Department Note 

Cattle Breeding and Rearing. 
(In English and Burmese.) 
Burma Veterinary Uefiart 
raent leaflet. 


Vetennar.i Departm|b^ 
Burma. ' 


t en rfimeo4t 

B,r,i 





